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What Can the Lumber Industry Do, 
Through Voluntary Co-opera- 


tion, to Improve 


Economic Conditions of Lumber Business 


With the call for this meet- 
ing of the executive committee 
was included notice of the sub- 
mittal, for its consideration, of 
ten matters: [Indicated in box 
on this page—EpitTor| 

In the aggregate these con- 
stitute, I believe, the most im- 
portant subject matter which 
has ever been placed before the 
board of directors of the Na- 
tional “Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. Upon your deci- 


sion now or later, with respect’ 


to them, depend in large part 
the effectiveness of voluntary 
national co-operation in the 
lumber industry, and its capac- 
ity to contribute to the security, 
progress and profit of individual 
lumber companies. 

We have previously proposed, 
and you have concurred in the 
proposal, that the three most 
vital present problems of the 
lumber industry are: 

1. Extension of markets and 
uses for lumber and wood 
products. 

2. Effective control of lumber 
production and distribution. 

3. Establishment, in the proc- 
esses of lumber distribution, of 
dependable guaranties of integ- 
rity of products. 

These conclusions are useful, 
however, only as they are con- 
verted from principle into prac- 
tice. That, therefore, is the 
purpose of the proposals now 
submitted for your considera- 
tion. May I discuss each of 
them briefly? 


Proposed Program for Contin- 
uation of National Trade Exten- 
sion Campaign 

The present financial support 
of National trade extension is 
secure until Jan. 1, 1932. There- 
after the present subscription 
contracts become cancellable. 
A decision will necessarily be 


reached within the next year as 
to the extent and manner of 
continuance of the National 
trade extension work now ag- 
gressively under way. 

On last Aug. 8, at the in- 
stance of the advertising ad- 


Report of Wilson Compton 
to Executive Committee 
National Lumber Manu- 


facturers’ Association 


visory committee, the board of 
directors approved a course of 
action described in the language 
of the resolution itself, in part 
as follows: 

“rhe lumber industry, 
through the National Lumber 





regional. 


annual meeting. 


lumber. 


and collection service. 





What the Committee Considered 


Proposed plans and program for continuation of the 
National trade extension campaign. 


Methods and means of securing broader financial 
support for lumber trade extension, both national and 


Establishment of home finance department and more 
extensive merchandising services. 


Proposed plans for making operative the recommen- 
dations on means of establishing effective controls of 
lumber production and distribution, by the special 
committee appointed for this purpose at the last 


Co-operation with the National Timber Conservation 
Board, when appointed by the President. 


Trade practices in lumber distribution; position of 
retail lumber distributers; means of improving mer- 
chandising practices and distribution methods. 


Protection against illegal importation of Russian 


Conferences with the President and United States 
Government officials regarding legislation and Gov- 
ernment policies affecting the lumber industry. 


F orestry: Visible trends in Government policy. 


Encouragement to use of "Blue Book" credit rating 














Manufacturers’ Association, 
was committed over. three 
years ago to the principle of 
national lumber trade exten- 
sion. In line with that com- 
mitment, subscriptions were 
secured from numerous lum- 
ber manufacturers and dis- 
tributers, and interested wood- 
using industries, in support of 
a nationwide program of 
trade extension. This was un- 
dertaken nearly three years 
ago. Since that time an 
effective organization has been 
perfected within the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association; bettween $2,000,- 
000 and $3,000,000 has been 
spent; and good progress has 
been made in a number of im- 
portant and fruitful directions 
in trade’ extension work. 

“A steadily increasing num- 
ber of desirable and promis- 
ing trade extension projects 
are being urged upon the Na- 
tional association. In the in- 
terest of the lumber industry, 
these should be undertaken, 
But they can not all be ade- 
quately financed out of the 
present revenues, which have 
been reduced by reason of the 
present extensive and nation- 


wide curtailment of lumber 
production. 
“This continued urging 


upon, or assignment to, the 
association of new activities 
to be undertaken, without cor- 
responding provision of addi- 
tional revenues with which to 
finance them, tends inevitably 
to encourage a spreading of 
our trade extension efforts and 
expenditures over too broad a 
field. Without the under- 
standing and the co-operation 
of the regional associations, 
the trade extension committee 
and the subscribers, it is dif- 
ficult for the association con- 
tinuously to resist this ten- 
dency. 

“It is therefore desirable 


(Turn to page 30) 
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Western Red Ced- 
ar Bevel and Bun- 
galow siding mixed 
wit h* ‘Surety 


les, Cedar boat 
lumber, Cedar fin- 
ish and many other 
Cedar items. Let 
us have your in- 
quiries. 


Sell This Cedar Siding 


With the Bright Colored 
End Protectors 


















Mixed Two Important Advantages: 


Cars 


We can ship you 


(1) No waste. No broken, split or soiled ends. 100% 
usable. Every end smooth, clean-cut. You,have no 


loss of feetage. The carpenter wastes no time sawing 
off bad ends. 


(2) A siding with eye-interest. The colored end protectors 
attract the eye. They arouse an interest and curiosity 
that makes customers eager to hear the facts about 
this siding. And when they hear they buy. 


Bond’’ Western 
Red Cedar Shing- 


Two Important Results: 


(1) More sales for you and greater profit per dollar of investment. 
(2) Better satisfied customers. 


SEND FOR FACTS topay! 





BRATLIE BROS. MILL CO. 


RIDGEFIELD, WASH. 
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Highly desirable office rooms 
| in the average city are rather 

unusual. If yours is an aver- 
| age city, there is plenty of 
new business for you in creat- 
| ing offices of pleasing char- 
| acter. 





1 Plywood paneling works 
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Developing Latent Building Prospects by Direct Solicitation 


EADERS of the AMERICAN LUM- 
R BERMAN will recall the account 
published some weeks ago of the 
success achieved by salesmen of the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, 
Ore., in developing retail lumber 
sales by house-to-house canvassing. 
The publicity given the Eugene plan 
brought to A. C. Dixon, general 
manager of the lumber company, and 
president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, many 
reports of its successful use by re- 
tailers elsewhere. Asa result of this 
experience, Mr. Dixon became con- 
vinced of the great possibilities of 
direct solicitation for the retail lum- 
ber industry as a whole, and as an 
executive of the National association 
he availed himself of the opportunity 
to present plans for making the 
practice more general. 
Plans presented last week at the 
meeting of the executive committee 
of the National association include 


providing dealers throughout the 
country with particulars regarding 
the methods of soliciting used by the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. and other 
concerns who have successfully used 
similar methods. Also it is the in- 
tention of the National association to 
provide field men who can explain 
the method to retailers and otherwise 
aid them in securing business by 
direct solicitation. The co-operation 
of retail associations, State and re- 
gional, will be invited. In addition 
a speaker has been engaged to ap- 
pear at the annual conventions of 
retailers to present the methods and 
advantages of direct solicitation. 
This speaker will not make set ad- 
dresses but will respond to the wishes 
and needs of the dealers before whom 
he appears. 

If the retail lumber industry may 
be said to be “lame” in any particu- 
lar part of its merchandising pro- 
gram it is with respect to solicitation. 


For many years retailers did little 
advertising and the little they dig 
was not so effective as it should have 
been. They have, however, become 
more liberal and more efficient in 
their advertising. Their greatest 
present need unquestionably is per- 
sonal salesmanship or solicitation. If 
they are to develop latent business 
and hold it for themselves, they must 
go after it early. Often in the past 
the local dealer has lost trade to the 
out-of-town or fly-by-night “snow- 
bird” because he waited for the pros- 
pective buyer to come into his yard 
or office when he was ready to buy. 
The modern method and the only 
method of meeting the competition 
for the buyer’s dollar is to go out 
after the business while there is still 
time to get it. That is what is pro- 
posed in the co-operative plan of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation as initiated by Mr. Dixon 
and others. 





Outstanding Proposals for Lumber Industry’s Betterment 


N HIS report to the executive com- 
mittee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, at its 

annual meeting held in Chicago this 
week, Wilson Compton, secretary of 
the association, embodied recom- 
mendations and proposals that deal 
in the most vital way with the funda- 
mental policies of the lumber manu- 
facturing industry in all its relations. 
Mr. Compton’s report in full appears 
elsewhere in this issue. It should be 
carefully read by all lumbermen be- 
cause it contains proposals that are 
calculated to operate constructively 
for the benefit of all branches of the 
lumber industry. 

Among the outstanding recom- 
mendations made by Mr. Compton 
were the provision of a home financ- 
ing service as a part of the trade 
promotion work; as a measure of tax 
and financial relief, the donating to 
the Federal Government of privately 
owned timber lands, with the reser- 
vation of timber cutting rights; the 
establishment of a trust fund of 
$10,000,000 for 5 or 10 years of re- 
search in the mechanical, physical 
and chemical properties of wood, 
with a view to diversifying its uses. 

Despite his proposal of additional 
measures for relieving the industry 
of the burden of overproduction, Mr. 
Compton expressed the conviction 
that the industry had not yet ex- 
hausted the possibilities of effective 
self-control. On the constructive side, 
he said, more effective control means 
“more research; the development of 


greater skill in merchandising; 
larger dependence on protected, certi- 
fied and identified merchandise—or 
to be specific, standard lumber, 


grade-marked, trade-marked and 
guaranteed. Certainly, it means the 
development, on the part of pro- 
ducers and distributers alike, of the 
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Advertising Vital Organ ol 


Address Made by President Herbert Hoover Before 


Advertising is one of the vital organs of our entire economic and social 
system. It certainly is the vocal organ by which industry sings its songs 
of beguilement. The purpose of advertising is to create desire, and from 
the torments of desire there at once emerges additional demand and from 
demand you pull upon increasing production and distribution. By the stim- 
ulants of advertising which you administer you have stirred the lethargy 
of the old law of supply and demand until you have transformed cottage 
industries into mass production. From enlarged diffusion of articles and 
services you cheapen costs and thereby you are a part of the dynamic force 
which creates higher standards of living. 

You also contribute to hurry up the general use of every discovery in 
science and every invention in industry. It probably required a thousand 
years to spread the knowledge and application of that great human inven- 
tion, the wheeled cart, and it has taken you only 20 years to make the auto- 
mobile the universal tool of man. Moreover, your constant exploitation of 
every improvement in every article and service spreads a restless pillow for 
every competitor and drives the producer to feverish exertions in new in- 
vention, new service, and still more improvement. Incidentally, you make 
possible the vast distribution of information, of good cheer and tribulation 
which comes with the morning paper, the periodical, and the radio. And 
your contributions to them aid to sustain a great army of authors and ar- 
tists who could not otherwise join in the standards of living you create. 

Your latest contribution to constructive joy is to make possible the hourly 
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means and the willingness to adjust 
current supply to current demand 
more closely and more promptly than 
has been done heretofore in the lum- 
ber industry.” 

Other matters dealt with by Mr. 
Compton were the proposed Federal 
Timber Conservation Board, the pur- 
pose of which, he said, will be “to 
seek a sound economic basis upon 


which to build a permanent and 
profitable future for the lumber and 
wood-using industries”; the code of 
lumber trade practices, the principles 
of which, he said, should be con- 
verted into “the active practice of 
the lumber trade,” to the end that 
they may “go far toward sound and 
substantial improvement, not only in 
ethical standards, but in the effi- 


ciency and profitableness of lumber 
marketing and distribution.” Only a 
few of the major proposals and rec- 
ommendations made by Mr. Compton 
have been here mentioned, and little 
has been said about his discussions 
of them. The proposals and recom- 
mendations deserve the elucidation 
that can be derived only from a read- 
ing of the entire report. 





N THE last analysis losses due to 
| extending credit are paid by cash 

buyers or by credit buyers who 
have the disposition and the means 
to fulfill their contractual obligations. 
While the retailer may as a matter 
of bookkeeping throw his worthless 
accounts into profit and loss, they 
nevertheless must eventually show 
up as an increased cost of doing busi- 
ness. They then become a factor in 
increasing the prices of goods sold to 
honest and solvent buyers. The mat- 
ter of handling credits, therefore, 
concerns the buying public as well as 
the merchants who sell the goods. 

At a time when the selling of lum- 
ber is perhaps more difficult than 
normally, there may be a temptation 
or a tendency to relax somewhat the 
safeguards that are designed to pro- 
tect against loss from failure to pay 


Preventing Credit Losses on Retail 


for goods sold at retail. This temp- 
tation may be greater owing to the 
almost universal practice of selling 
on the deferred payment plan. The 
fact should be remembered, however, 
that instalment selling involves 
either a wider margin of profit in the 
selling price or a carrying charge 
that in itself covers or anticipates 
losses that do as well as that do not 
occur. Selling on deferred payment 
also involves not only methods of 
providing security against loss but 
definiteness as to time of payment 
that often are absent when credit is 
extended on open account. 

It may be said that considerations 
of public as well as of private policy 
should induce retail lumber dealers 
to use every practicable safeguard to 
protect themselves from credit losses. 
Discussion of methods of safeguard- 





12,000,000 homes. 


clamor to the credulous. 


in the things we bear in life. 


Fconomic and Social System 


Association of National Advertising, Washington, D. C. 


spread of music, entertainment, and political assertion to the radio sets in 


At one time advertising was perhaps looked upon as an intrusion, a 
But your subtlety and beguiling methods have 
long since overcome this resentment. 
ceased to deny the usefulness of advertising and has come to include you 


From all of which the public has 


But in more serious turn, the very importance of the position which ad- 





vertising has risen to occupy in the economic system is in direct proportion 
to the ability of the people to depend upon the probity of the statements 
you present. The advertising executive and the medium through which 
he advertises must see to it that the desire you create is satisfied by the 
article recommended. The good will of the public toward the producer, 
the goods, or the service is the essential of sound advertising—for no busi- 
hess succeeds upon the sale of an article once. And to maintain this confi- 
dence of the public you and the mediums which you patronize have an in- 


terest that others do not violate confidence and thereby discredit the whole 


of advertising. 

You have recognized that responsibility. The Better Business Bureau 
and the vigilance agencies which you have set up to safeguard the general 
reputation of advertising are not only sound ethics but sound business. In 
the policing of your own business you are contributing soundly to self-gov- 
ernment by curing abuse without the interference of government. 


Lumber Sales 


ing credits occupied a large place on 
the program of the annual meeting 
of the California Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, reported else- 
where in this issue. In many com- 
munities retail merchants have set up 
organizations for the interchange of, 
credit information, and where the 
merchants have performed their part 
properly the activities of “deadbeats” 
have been largely nullified. 

While lumbermen may hope to 
profit definitely from membership in 
organizations including all classes of 
merchants, it is probable that, in the 
larger towns at least, they would 
profit from supplementing the serv- 
ices of the general organization with 
those of a lumber dealers’ credit 
bureau or association. On this point 
a speaker at the California meeting 
said that while credit bureaus are all 
good, the information distributed 
among dealers themselves would give 
the standing of the customer among 
lumbermen. 

Retail lumbermen in other sections 
who are not already familiar with it 
will be interested in a method of 
securing payments from time to time 
for material supplied on buildings 
financed by banks or loan associa- 
tions. During the progress of con- 
struction the contractor is provided 
with a form book from which he is- 
sues orders for materials, these 
orders being redeemed at the loan 
company’s office at times specified 
when the work has been satisfac- 
torily completed. The lending con- 
cern withholds payment until the 
time specified. On the whole, the 
discussions at the California meeting 
showed that dealers in that State are 
alert to their obligation to adopt 
every safeguard against credit losses. 





THAT IT is impossible to complete 
a home without the retail lumber 
dealer was shown recently in Albu- 
querque, N. M., when M. W. Thomp- 
son, manager Builders’ Supply Co., 
said that he had sold the “remainder” 
to a man building a house who had 
bought his main bill from a small 
mill, his concrete work being done by 
a “ready-mixed” company, and the 
roof by a roofer. 
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Books for a Lumberman’s Library 


With reference to inquiry No. 2,530, asking 
about a book named “Lumber,” we do not 
have a book by this title but it might be 
possible that this party refers to Forest Bul- 
letin 10, ‘'Timber,” published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Division of 


Forestry. This bulletin shows pictures of 
grain of wood etc., and also lists botanical 
names of all woods with the characteristics 
and properties of wood. [10 cents.] 

We also have Agriculture Miscellaneous Cir- 
cular 92, entitled “Check List of the Forest 
Trees of the United States, Their Names and 
Ranges.” This gives the botanical names of 
each species more in detail but does not give 
any illustrations, [Revised 1927; 40 cents.] 

Miscellaneous R. L.-1, entitled “Guide Book 
for the Identification of Woods used for Ties 
and Timbers.” This shows the structural 
properties of wood and a key for the identifi- 
cation of woods. [30 cents.] 

The first bulletin mentioned was published 
in 1895, the second in 1898 and the third in 
1917. All are published by the Forest Serv- 
ice, United States Department of Agriculture. 

In order to complete information along 
these lines the following bulletins should also 
be obtained: Bulletin No, 552, “The Season- 
ing of Wood,” published in 1917. Bulletin 
No. 510, “Timber Storage Conditions in the 
Eastern and Southern States with Reference 
to Decay Problems.” This was also published 
in 1917, and Bulletin No. 556, “Mechanical 
Properties of Woods Grown in the United 
States,” published in September, 1917. 

This information is submitted for what it 
might be worth. It may be that a supply of 
these bulletins is not available at this time.— 
INQUIRY No. 2,530-A, 


[The foregoing response is made by the man- 
ager of a department of a large southern pine 
and hardwood operator. The bulletins men- 
tioned may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at the prices named.—En1- 
TOR. | 


Intercoastal Shipment and Backhaul 


I am writing to ask if you have any infor- 
mation pertaining to shipment of West Coast 
fir by water to the East Coast and a backhaul 
by rail to this territory. Is there any advan- 
tage in this over an all-rail haul? Any in- 
formation will be appreciated—INnquiry No. 
2,541. 

[This request is made by an Ohio reader. 
During recent years, considerable information 
about intercoastal shipment and backhaul has 
been published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
In the issue of Aug. 2, page 49, appeared an 
announcement of the United States Intercoastal 
Lumber Conference of the establishing of a 
contract rate of $8 and a non-contract rate of 
$10 for September or beyond. In the issue of 
Aug. 23, 1930, page 46, appeared a statement in 
part as follows: 


“A new feature in Pondosa pine selling has 
developed recently since intercoastal freight 
rates have been reduced to $8. Heretofore in- 
tercoastal waterborne shipments have been con- 
fined to West Coast species, such as Douglas 
fir, West Coast hemlock, western red cedar 
and Sitka spruce. In the intercoastal trade 
freight rates are based on net measurements. 
Therefore, on surfaced stock, which loses 25 
percent or more in dressing, an $8 rate means 
an actual cost of about $6. Some of the so- 
called Inland Empire mills from points such 
as Klickitat, Wash., and Bend, Ore., enjoy a 
low rate to Portland, where the lumber may be 
loaded on intercoastal carriers. By this combi- 
nation, Bend mills can lay down lumber in 
New York for about $5 less than by rail.” 

In the issue of Aug. 30, page 29, appeared the 
following statement: “Fir timbers from the 
Pacific Northwest can now be shipped by ves- 
sel through the Panama Canal to Norfolk, Va., 


unloaded there, placed on cars and shipped back 
to Chicago $2 a thousand feet cheaper than 
they can be shipped into Chicago by rail frum 
the West Coast. On shipments of surfaced 
stock, there is an even greater differential.” 

In connection with deliveries in New York 
the fact is to be remembered that various 
terminal charges bring the delivered transpor- 
tation cost up to a point where the advantages 
of intercoastal shipment and backhaul may not 
be so great as they appear.—EpirTor. ] 


Calking for Log Cabins 


We have had an inquiry from a log cabin 
builder in this State who erects log cabins, 
for information regarding the most satisfac- 
tory material and methods for chinking log 
cabins. Do you have any information on this 
point, or if not, do you know where such 
information can be obtained? Do you know 
of any publication, either Forest Service bul- 
letins or books dealing with the general con- 
struction of log cabins?—INqQuiRY No. 2,542. 


[The foregoing inquiry is made by an assist- 
ant forester of an eastern State. It is under- 
stood that in the Adirondacks a moss called 
“funeral moss” when wet is pounded into the 
chinks between the logs of cabins with a 
wooden wedge. This is said to be a very good 
calking for a log shack when it is dry. It is 
understood also that oakum, hemp, cotton waste 
or even excelsior is sometimes used. These ma- 
terials, of course, should be wedged in tightly 
in the chinks by means of wooden chisel or 
wedge and a hammer. Cement, or even plaster, 
is sometimes said to be used. It is understood 
that the best practice is to postpone the calking 
as long as practical in order that the logs may 
be as dry as possible. 


In response to this inquirer’s request for 
books on the building of log cabins, a copy of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S Catalog of books 
for lumbermen has been sent. In this Catalog 
a number of books on log cabin building are 
listed and priced.—Ebrror. | 


Books on Woodworking 

In presenting a combination woodworker 
to the public, I am having a number of jp. 
quiries as to where books may be obtained 
on something to make in the small woodwork. 
ing shop. I will appreciate it very much 
if you will send me your catalog of books, 
Also will you be kind enough to 'tell me where 
to write to get a copy of “You Can Make ) ag 
recently published by some government de- 
partment?—INQuIRY No. 2,540. 


[This inquiry comes from a sales representa- 
tive of a woodworking machine company. In 
response a copy of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
catalog of books for lumbermen has been sent, 
Reference has been made especially to pages 
20 and 21 of the catalog under the classification 
of “Carpentery, Cabinetwork, Finishing etc.” 
The books listed and described in the catalog 
are regularly carried in stock and are furnished 
at the publishers’ prices delivered. 

The booklet, “You Can Make It,” recently 
published is the second of a series issued by 
the National Committee on Wood Utilization. 
The first is entitled “You Can Make It—Prac- 
tical Uses for Secondhand Boxes and Odd 
Pieces of Lumber,” and the second, “You Can 
Make it—For Camp and Cottage; Practical 
Uses for Secondhand Wooden Containers and 
Odd Pieces of Lumber.” These booklets may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., at 10 cents each.—Epiror. } 
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The model sawmill of W. J. | Tarkio, 


in Atchison County,| to 500 logs which were mostly 
Young Co., at Clinton, Iowa,| Missouri, is the latest to be 


recovered. The lumber piles 


has just been completed. The 
average capacity of the mill 
when in full motion is 175,000 
feet of lumber, 35,000 lath and 
40,000 to 50,000 shingles per 
day. Employment in the mill 
and yards will be given to 250 


men. 
oo oe. ae 


The Lumserman is pleased 
to hear from its friends in all 
parts of the country and not 
least from those who, taking 
the advice of a late lamented 
public spirited man, have “gone 
west to grow up with the coun- 
try.” The new towns on our 
western frontier—if the term 
frontier be not in these days a 
misnomer because of the rapid- 
ity with which the eastern and 
western portions of the country 
are joining each other’s bound- 
aries—are of interest to our 
readers, and be the communica- 
tions never so brief, they serve 
to notify some one of the 
progressive development of the 
country from which they come, 
while educating the people gen- 
erally to a knowledge of the 
geography of the country. 





heard from. 
_ . . 


Peter Douville is building 
dams all along the river for the 
Wisconsin Improvement Co., 
the old ones having disappeared 
during the June flood. He has 
just completed two wing dams 
just below the railroad bridge 
and has repaired the Locker 
pier. He has taken his crew 
and gone down below Hurley- 
ville, where they will build a 
dam 200 feet long. 


The fishway at Waterville, 
Me., will require in its con- 
struction about 200,000 feet of 
lumber. 

* *# @# 

Over 3,000 Chinese are em- 
ployed near Lake Tahoe, Calif., 
cutting wood and timber. 

* #*# @# 


The recent heavy gale did 
some damage to the mills and 
log booms on the Mississippi. 
At Lyons and Clinton the 
booms of Gardener, Batchelder 
& Co., and of the Lyons Lum- 
ber Co. broke, liberating 400 





were also considerably blown 
about and Gardener, Batchel- 
der & Co.’s mill was shut down 
for the day because of the dif- 
ficulty of handling lumber. 

* *# @# 


Last week between 75 ana 
100 men started from the New 
ingland section for Orange, 
Tex., to work in the woods and 
mills. 

** « 

Under the title of “Lum- 
berman’s Directory of the 
Northwest, South and South- 
west,” the editor of this paper 
has arranged a list of the 
sawmills to be found in those 
sections. 

* * +. 

The recent storm detached 
the celebrated “floating islands” 
from their mooring in the up- 
per end of Superior Bay and 
sent them floating down the 
harbor. A section of one of 
them, nearly a quarter of an 
acre in area and containing 
tamarack and spruce trees six 
inches in diameter, lodged 
against a pier at Superior, 
Wis. 
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Southern Pine Bookings Decline But Market Is Firm 


Southern pine bookings showed a marked falling off in 
the week ended Nov. 8, to 13 percent below the produc- 
tion. Retailers in a good part ot the territory have already 
provided for their fall needs, and a little slackness is to be 
expected, especially in northern sales territory, until they 
begin to lay in stocks for spring. Small-mill output will 
be light during the winter, and the larger mills believe they 
will find a better market for their commons. Practically 
all the buying at present is in mixed cars, for urgent needs, 
and prices on these seems to be well maintained. The firm 
price policy will naturally cause a little hesitation about 
adding to stocks until it becomes evident that mill surplus 
is being so reduced, by curtailment of production, that a 
higher price basis may be expected for spring trade. 


Western Pine Mills Sell Larger Percentage of Cut 


Production at Inland Empire mills declined further 
during the week ended Nov. 8, to 39 percent of capacity, 
compared with 40 percent the preceding week. Sales 
amounted to 90 percent of the actual cut, compared with 
86 percent the preceding week. Identical mills reported a 
production 62 percent that of the corresponding week last 
year, and sales 76 percent those of the same week last year, 
so they are gradually working themselves into a stronger 
position. It is said that the mills are adhering firmly to 
the fixed price policy, and that its adoption resuited in some 
of the buyers holding back until they saw whether it would 
stand the strain. Pondosa sales prices during the period 
ended Nov. 12 were weaker, but only slightly, and no sales 
of shop were reported on. The three grades of inch Idaho 
pine shown in sales reports, out of a total of six, were all 
a little weaker. Demand for box grades has declined to a 
low point, and prices are inclined to softness, though mill 
supplies had been greatly reduced recently. There is very 
little call for shop. Select grades are also quite slow, but 
appear to be holding rather firmly. There are full stocks 
of Nos. 2 and 3 common, but continued steady demand 
for these grades. In view of the fact that the stocks of 
buyers, especially industrials, have been much depleted, the 
mills expect a fair business throughout the winter. 

In the week ended Nov. 8, California pine proauction had 
declined, and orders had gained, so that they made 93 per- 
cent of the cut. As output to Nov. 1 was 27 percent less 
than last year’s, and orders 22 percent less, stocks at mills 
were almost 1 percent less than last year’s. 


West Coast Rail Prices Are Showing More Strength 


Important developments of the week affecting the West 
Coast market were changes in both intercoastal and off- 
shore freight rates. The contract rate for intercoastal ship- 
ments has been fixed at $10.50 for December, an increase 
of only 50 cents, but it is understood that it will continue 
at the same figure through January. This low rate is al- 
most certain to encourage a heavy stocking-up movement 
along the Atlantic coast during the time it is effective, and 
it will be a fine thing for the West Coast industry, as inte- 
rior yards are unlikely to begin filling out their stocks 
until early in the new year. Bookings from the Atlantic 
coast during the week ended Nov. 8 were considerably 
heavier than recent averages. The movement to southern 
California was rather light during the week. 

Transpacific rates have been thrown open; rates to Japan 
and China have declined 50 cents a thousand to $5 and 
$5.50, respectively. Rates to Europe remain at a low level, 
around 40 shillings. There has recently been a heavier 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 42 and 43; 





inquiry from foreign markets, especially Europe, but al- 
though both mill prices and ocean rates are favorable to 
buyers, not many orders are being placed. 

The rail market is rather dull, and showed a further 
slackening in the week ended Nov. 8. Country yards are 
the best buyers, but it is believed that after Dec. 1 inven- 
torying the line yards will enter the market. Sales prices 
of leading items during the period ended Nov. 10 confirm 
reports of a strengthening in rail prices; flooring kept even, 
but No. 1 boards averaged almost $1 higher, and No. 1 
dimension, 70 cents higher. 

Production has remained at 45 percent capacity, with 
orders 242 percent below, but it is thought that the cut may 
decline to about 30 percent unless the market improves. 
Present returns offer no encouragement to mills, but those 
depending on the open log market have been helped by 
being able to buy old fir at $1 under list. 


Many Hardwood Buyers Think Prices at Low Point 


Southern hardwood sales in the week ended Nov. 8 made 
97 percent of production, and confirm reports that buyers 
show a greater disposition to provide for both current and 
forward needs. Northern sales amounted to more than 
three times the cut. Present low prices are acting as a 
stimulus, and some orders at these, for shipment during 
the first part of 1931, are reported to have been refused. 
Consumption is, of course, far below normal, but the 
market has been strengthened by a curtailment of output 
to below half what it was this time last year. Furniture 
makers are the best buyers, but radio plants are less 
active. Flooring and millwork factories have been doing a 
little buying recently. Automobile plants now starting up 
are taking hardwood on old contracts and placing a few 
new orders. Some orders are coming from overseas, and 
more would be placed if ocean rates were settled. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Sales Well Maintained 


Demand for northern pine has been keeping up unusually 
well for this late in the season. Seven identical mills in 
the week ended Nov. 1 reported bookings almost twice as 
large as those in the corresponding week of last year, which 
was an average week. The spurt was partly accounted for 
by large special orders, however. Production, on the other 
hand, made only 20 percent of last year’s for that week. 
As the mills will produce little during the winter, and 
shipments for the first 44 weeks of the year absorbed 86 
percent of their cut, present mill stocks are not likely to be 
more than sufficient for the winter trade, especially as 
stocks of both retailers and industrials have been kept to 
a very low point, and will need constant replenishment. 
Current demand is largely for mixed cars, on which quick 
shipment is wanted, and northern pine mills are favorably 
located for catering to it. Though their orders files are 
low, they have not found many special concessions neces- 
sary, prices for the most part being firm. Neither in the 
middle West nor East has industrial buying been as well 
sustained as yard buying. 

Northern hemlock production for the week ended Nov. 1 
made less than one-quarter as large a percentage of capac- 
ity as that of the corresponding week of last year, but 
orders this year were 12 percent of capacity, compared with 
15 percent last year. Orders have tended to gain a little 
recently, probably because northern farmers have been re- 
pairing in preparation for winter. While mill stocks are 
heavy, especially in lower grades, if bookings continue to 
run ahead of production as much as they have recently, 
the mills will soon reduce their surplus. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 65 to 69 
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(Continued from front page) 


that the wide range of valuable 
opportunities for our national 
trade extension be carefully 
studied anew in the light of our 
three years of accumulated expe- 
rience, and of the lumber indus- 
try’s present and future needs, for 
the purposes of 

“(1) Bstablishing ‘their relative 
importance; 

“(2) Determining in the light of 
probable present revenues which 
projects should be undertaken; 
and 

“(3) Providing a definite basis 
upon which wider financial sup- 
port for additional projects may 
be sought.” 


Accordingly we have prepared, 
and the trade extension manager 
will submit to you, tentative pro- 
posed plans and program for the 
trade extension work for 1931, but 
more particularly for the period 
thereafter, during which it is hoped 
that the participation in and sup- 
port of the lumber trade extension 
work, both National and regional, 
may be substantially broadened. 


Method of Submitting Proposals 

We have behind us now three 
years of accumulated experience in 
trade extension work. The most 
complete record of this experience 
is, of course, in the files of the 
association itself, and in the 
minds of its trade extension depart- 
ment executives, who have dili- 
gently and zealously guided the 
trade extension work. To carry 
out the instructions of the board 
of directors, therefore, the plan of 
action has been as follows: 

First, the officers and trade 
extension staff to formulate a 
definite proposed program, based 
upon the results of the associa- 
tion’s three years’ experience, 
and believed to provide the most 
effective use of present and of 
prospective trade extension funds. 

Second, these plans thus for- 
mulated to be submitted to the 
regional associations for study, 
criticism, and suggestion; and 
a meeting with representatives 
designated by each regional asso- 
ciation to be held for the purpose 
of securing a National program 
which, combined with the regional 
work, will provide the lumber 
manufacturers with the most 
effective possible composite of 
trade extension activity. 

Third, after running the gaunt- 
let of the regional associations, 
these plans to be submitted to 
the budget committee, consist- 
ing of the chairman and vice 
chairman of the trade extension 
committee, ex officio, and the 
chairman respectively of the ad- 
visory committees on research, 
promotion, advertising and pub- 
licity. 

Fourth, to the trade extension 
committee, the representative 
agency established by the board 
of directors to determine the pol- 
icies of the National trade ex- 
tension work. 

Fifth, and finally, to the board 
of directors for decisive affirma- 
tive action. 


National Board to Decide 

The purpose of this procedure is 
that the program for the continu- 
ance of the National trade exten- 
sion work, when it is laid frankly 
before the lumber manufacturers 
of the United States with an invi- 
tation to their support, shall be a 
recommendation, not of the Na- 
tional and regional trade exten- 
sion staffs, not of the budget com- 
mittee, not of the trade extension 


What Can the Lumber Industry Do, Thy 


Ls 


Economic Conditions o 


committee, but of the National 
board of directors, composed, as 
it is, of official representatives not 
only of all of the regional asso- 
ciations, but also of the largest 
lumber manufacturing companies 
in both softwoods and hardwoods. 
Upon them manifestly must be 
placed the main dependence for 
leadership, and for the nucleus of 
financial support, without which 
no National trade extension pro- 
gram may be expected to secure 
the interest and support of lumber 
manufacturers generally. 

I shall not anticipate the care- 
fully prepared report on this mat- 
ter which will be submitted by the 
trade extension manager, other 
than to say that our past experi- 
ence and present observation have 
led us to recommend that more lib- 
eral provision be made for tech- 
nical research, for developing im- 
provements in lumber merchandis- 
ing; for more extensive co-opera- 
tion with retail distributors; and, 
so far as advertising is concerned, 
that more consideration be given 
to publicity in its impressive and 
dramatic modern forms of appeal 
through the radio, the moving pic- 
ture film and well-planned exhibits. 





Ways and Means of 
Broadening the Sup- 
port of National Lum- 
ber Trade Extension 











It is our hope that the plans for 
continued trade extension work, 
when in 1931 they are laid before 
the lumber industry at large in the 
effort to secure more extensive sup- 
port, shall be the program of the 
board of directors, and that its 
sponsorship by the board of direc- 


-tors shall bespeak the conviction 


on the part of each member that 
the proposed activities are of prac- 
tical and essential merit, entitled 
to the interest and the financial 
support of every lumber manu- 
facturer. In addition to the pres- 
ent trade extension subscribers, 
there are other manufacturers 
whose ordinary annual production 
is between four billion and five 
billion feet, who from time to time 
have manifested a substantial in- 
terest in this work, and in many 
instances an intention to support 
it financially. There is a further 
group of manufacturers, whose or- 
dinary production is nearly five bil- 
lion feet annually, who so far have 
been indifferent to trade extension 
work, but whose prospective oper- 
ating lifetime is sufficient to jus- 
tify a substantial interest in it. 
These two groups, together with 
the present subscribers, whose nor- 
mal production is considerably in 
excess of ten billion feet annually, 
represent a total of twenty billion 
feet of annual production. It is 
to this group that the trade exten- 


sion program should make its 
strongest appeal. It is, I think, 
not likely that, from the remaining 
third of the lumber manufacturing 
industry, substantial financial sup- 
port will be secured for this or for 
any other co-operative program, 
either National or regional. 


To Seek New Subscribers 


A number of manufacturers in 
their enthusiasm for the National 
trade extension work have sug- 
gested that the rate of dues is in- 
adequate, and should be substan- 
tially increased. I am not discuss- 
ing the merits of this suggestion 
when I express the opinion that a 
concerted and determined effort 
should first be made to broaden the 
extent of support on the basis of 
present dues, i. e., to substantially 
increase the number of subscribers. 
To accomplish this, there is needed 
a revival of the “crusader” spirit 
which in 1926 moved a substantial 
number of leading lumber manu- 
facturers to set aside temporarily 
their company business and to as- 
sume the obligation to make a per- 
sonal effort to interest fellow 
manufacturers in the support of or- 
ganized National lumber trade ex- 
tension. 


Manufacturers Should Take 
Field 


The sixty members of the Na- 
tional board of directors, if they 
themselves are convinced of the 
soundness and merit of the pro- 
gram itself, and if they have the 
will and determination so to do, 
can, during the twelve months of 
1931, in personal meeting with fel- 
low manufacturers, secure vastly 
increased support for this work 
among other manufacturers and 
among the wood-using industries. 
The equitable distribution of ex- 
pense of organized lumber trade 
extension work generally among 
the manufacturers who are its 
principal beneficiaries can not be 
secured in any other way. For 
this purpose, the utmost in persua- 
sion will come, not from the facts 
and arguments of association offi- 
cials themselves not engaged in 
lumber manufacture, nor from the 
exhortations of high-pressure pro- 
fessional financial campaigners 
whose principal interest is in their 
fees, but from the determined ap- 
peal of fellow manufacturers con- 
vinced of the merit of the program 
itself, persuaded of the industry’s 
need, and willing to invest their 
own money in it. 

Frankly, therefore, we are hop- 
ing to secure on the part of each 
member of the board of directors, 
early in 1931, the assurance of con- 
tinued support of the trade exten- 
sion work; also his acceptance of 
a commission from the president of 
the association that, at his con- 
venience during the year, each di- 
rector will personally seek from 
a group of manufacturers, whose 
names shall be assigned to him, 


their financial support of the trade 
extension campaign. 


Broaden Basis of Support 


I hope therefore that in your 
consideration here of the trade ex- 
tension plans and programs, yoy 
will have this thought in mind, 
The officers and staff of the asso. 
ciation will, of course, be of great 
help in the effort to broaden the 
permanent support of lumber trade 
extension. I regard it as the most 
important and constructive single 
task before the association next 
year. But I believe I am safe in 
saying that unless the leading 
lumber manufacturers themselves 
will, during 1931, accept such per- 
sonal inconvenience as may be in- 
volved in bringing this matter con- 
vincingly before the several hun- 
dred manufacturers of good lum- 
ber who are not now supporting 
this work general industry-wide 
support will not be secured. I may 
say, too, that unless the broad scope 
of its financial support can even- 
tually be made reasonably com- 
mensurate with the broad scope of 
its benefits, the financial founda- 
tion of this work is bound to be 
insecure, and its maintenance diffi- 
cult. 





Establishment of Home 
Finance Department 











On Dec. 11, 1929, the board of 
directors, at Hot Springs, ap- 
pointed a special committee on 
home finance. This committee 
made a report to the board of di- 
rectors in Portland on Aug. 7. 
Incorporated in this report was a 
recommendation that a home 
finance department be established 
as one of the activities of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. This recommendation 
was accepted and referred to the 
executive committee to provide as 
promptly as possible the means for 
making it effective. 

In the meantime, the President 
of the United States has appointed 
a public commission to consider 
means of developing improved fa- 
cilities for the financing of home 
building. Also, there has been es- 
tablished, under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States as an outgrowth of 
the National Building Survey Con- 
ference, the National Conference of 
Construction. Of each of these 
activities, the chairman is Secre- 
tary of Commerce Lamont. These 
two activities now getting under 
way afford a unique opportunity 
for the lumber industry to par- 
ticipate to its advantage in a broad 
movement which should largely in- 
crease the opportunities for the 
sales and use of standard lumber 
in home building. For this reason, 
my judgment is that the establish- 
ment of a satisfactory home finance 
service is of sufficient importance 
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Recommendations of 
Special Committee on 
Orderly Control of 
Lumber Production 
and Distribution 











On last April 24 the board of 
directors in annual meeting ap- 
proved in principle the plan for 
securing orderly control of produc- 
tion and distribution in the lumber 
industry, described as “not depend- 
ent on additional legislation, mer- 
gers, new organization, new financ- 
ing, or surrender by any manufac- 
turer of his freedom of action.” 
This plan was submitted for fur- 
ther study to a special coramittee 
of the board. On Aug. 8 this 
committee reported its recom- 
mendations in substance as follows: 

First, additional surveys and 
reports on prospective lumber de- 
mand and consumption; 

Second, regular meetings under 
the auspices of the regional as- 
sociations among manufacturers 
and distributors, including opera- 
tors of small mills and distrib- 
utors of their products, to con- 
sider the current facts on pro- 
duction, stocks and prospective 
consumption and production and 
sales quotas based thereon; 

Third, encouragement to the 
formation, by logical groups of 
manufacturers, of joint sales or- 
ganizations; 

Fourth, stimulation of owner- 
ship consolidations among lum- 
ber companies, and other lawful 
means of securing unified opera- 
tions in lumber manufacture and 
distribution. 

These recommendations were 
unanimously approved and referred 
to the executive committee to de- 
termine ways and means of putting 
them into effect. 

The interest of the industry at 
large in a practical program look- 
ing toward these objectives is evi- 
dently unabated. That it is a 
difficult and complex problem is 
tritely attested by the plain fact 
that an effective solution has not 
yet been established. But progress 
has been made, and more will be 
made. 

Economic remedies are usually 
not self-generating. They may, in 
the lumber industry, involve con- 
structive changes in the anti-trust 
acts. The Sherman Act, for exam- 
ple, was designed for the proper 
Purpose of protecting the public. 

nN many important respects it no 
longer does so. As a means of 
economic security to the Ameri- 
can people what may have been an 
asset has become in part at least 
a liability. No one has stated that 


fact more frankly than has the 
President of the United States. 
The way I believe is opening for 
substantial relief in that direction. 


Must Adjust Supply to Demand 


But that is not all. Many of us 
are inclined to attribute too much 
of our industry’s grief to the re- 
strictions imposed by the law. 
Accordingly we are inclined to 
assume that mere relief from un- 
wise and unsound statutes will at 
once brighten the way to the prom- 
ised land. I do not hold that view. 
The law which in recent years has 
been throttling the progress of the 
lumber industry has been the law 
of supply and demand. We need 
not expect its repeal. We can not 
mould it to our convenience. We 
must adjust our action to it. 
Therein lies the rub! 

If I mistake not, the lumber in- 
dustry and several other basic in- 
dustries in America are now in ef- 
fect on trial to demonstrate their 
ability, through collective volun- 
tary action, to adjust and to con- 
trol their processes of production 
and distribution. If reasonable 
equilibrium between supply and 
demand in these industries can not 
be maintained through organized 
voluntary action, we may well look 
to see it imposed by fiat of Gov- 
ernment, or at least a determined 
effort made in that direction. 
American industry generally spent 
many years in the fight to estab- 
lish its right of self-control and 
self-regulation. That right, how- 
ever, in the long run, is to be 
vindicated, not by boastful promise 
but by secure performance. 


More Self-Control Possible 


In our industry I believe we have 
as yet by no means exhausted the 
possibilities of effective self-control. 
I believe—as I have said on occa- 
sion before—that as an industry we 
have been concerned too much with 
symptoms and too little with causes. 
Fundamental remedy involves, de- 
fensively, relief from the financial 
pressure—largely through ill-timed 
taxation, which is forcing prema- 
ture liquidation of standing timber. 
Timber should be cut to meet a 
market demand for its products; 
not to satisfy the taxgatherer. 
Again, because of the over-capacity 
of our industry, it may require 
some such measure as the financial 
pensioning of submarginal produc- 
ers, such as is now in effect be- 
ing done in other, smaller, indus- 
tries. Constructively it undoubtedly 
means more research; the develop- 
ment of greater skill in merchan- 
dising; larger dependence on pro- 
tected, certified and identified mer- 
chandise—or to be specific, stand- 
ard lumber, grade-marked, trade- 
marked and guaranteed. Certainly 
it means the development, on the 
part of producers and distributors 
alike, of the means and the will- 
ingness to adjust current supply 


ough Voluntary Co-operation, to Improve 


the Lumber Business? 


and of sufficient timeliness to jus- 
tify, if necessary, the subordina- 
tion of other trade extension ac- 
tivities to provide the means of 
financing it. 


to current demand more closely 
and more promptly than has been 
done heretofore in the lumber in- 
dustry. 

Production Quota Described 

Since the midsummer meeting 
in August we have developed a 
simple formula or production quota 
plan, which if substantially fol- 
lowed by lumber manufacturers 
would go a long way toward avoid- 
ing the prolonged periods of ex- 
cessive overproduction, occasionally 
interrupted by periods of accumu- 
lating new business. We have 
done this chiefly to show that it 
can be done. It is based on facts 
we already have; not on additional 
information we would like to se- 
cure. Accordingly we have pre- 
pared several charts showing how 
it would have actually worked out 
during the last six years in the 
South, the West and in hardwoods. 
For example, during the last fifteen 
months, in southern pine the in- 
crease in inventories and the de- 
crease in the unfilled order files 
would have been only 40 percent 
as great as it has been; in West 
Coast woods, 47 percent; in south- 
ern hardwoods, 33 percent. 

It would have meant millions in 
additional realization during the 
last year, and at no additional cost. 
Production eventually is adjusted 
to consumption. The important 
question is whether production is 
adjusted promptly and by intelli- 
gent choice, or tardily and under 
the whip of necessity. The former 
preserves stability; the latter in- 
vites demoralization. 


General Business and Lumber 
Demand. 


We are making also an analysis 
of general business factors, inter- 
preted from the single standpoint 
of their bearing on the probable 
demand for lumber. We hope to 
develop a worthwhile quarterly 
forecast of consumption by (1) 
species separately, by (2) uses 
separately, and by (3) geograph- 
ical marketing areas separately. 
Such an analysis, quarterly or by- 
monthly, will show, for example, 
the probable demand for (1) long- 
leaf pine for (2) industrial build- 
ing (3) in the New England mar- 
ket; or for (1) northern maple 
(2) in automobile manufacture 
(3) in the north central States. 

Meanwhile we are constantly 
adding to the sources and to the 
reliability of the information on 
prospective demand reported in the 
monthly “National Lumber Mar- 
ket.” This, together with the fa- 
miliar “National Lumber Baro- 
meter” and the 4-weekly reports 
of “Expected Production” will con- 
stitute the supply and demand facts 
furnished to the industry through 
the National association. They will 
represent, I believe, the best and 
most convenient use that can be 
made of the trade information now 
available through our own indus- 







try, or at small expense from 
ordinary sources outside the in- 
dustry. Further surveys if under- 
taken will necessitate the employ- 
ment of a staff of field investigators 
for which no financial provision is 
in prospect. 


Common Management Desirable 


The main thing now is not so 
much to get more facts as to get 
more use of the facts we already 
have. I believe in the legality, the 
practicability and the probable ef- 
fectiveness of the common manage- 
ment plan which I submitted last 
April. I believe that well planned 
regional meetings among manufac- 
turers and wholesale distributors 
would add substantially to the per- 
manent effectiveness of voluntary 
co-operation in maintaining bal- 
anced production. I believe that 
well-planned joint sales organiza- 
tions are in the interest not only 
of skillful merchandising and ef- 
ficient distribution but also of sta- 
bilized production. 

It is obviously easier to follow 
beaten paths than to blaze new 
trails. But the beaten paths no 
longer lead where the lumber in- 
dustry wants to go. We wait too 
long before we start, and we wait 
too long before we quit. We 
should be “not the first by whom 
the new is tried, nor yet the last 
to lay the old aside.” Hopeful 
experiment with the new, in the 
lumber business, certainly will be 
no more expensive than mere stub- 
born clinging to the old; and it is 
much more likely to be produc- 
tive. For that reason it is hoped 
that the commission given last 
April to the special committee will 
be diligently: pursued, its recom- 
mendations given serious consid- 
eration by the industry, and as 
promptly as possible converted into 
action. 





National Timber Con- 
servation Board 











In 1928 the proposal of a na- 
tional timber conservation board, to 
be established by Presidential ap- 
pointment, was broached to the 
board of directors; and later to the 
regional associations. On April 24 
the board of directors formally ap- 
proved this proposal. On April 
29, in conjunction with representa- 
tives of the American Forestry As- 
sociation, the Society of American 
Foresters, the American Paper & 
Pulp Association and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, this pro- 
posal was formally placed before 
the President of the United States, 
asking the appointment by him of 
a national timber conservation 
board. With its proposed objec- 
tives you are familiar. The Presi- 
dent, on May 2, publicly announced 
through the secretary of commerce 
his intention to appoint such a 
commission. For reasons unneces- 
sary now to discuss, the appoint- 
ment of this board has been de- 
layed. On Oct. 23, however, I 
had the personal assurance of the 
President that he will now proceed 
to the appointment of this board, 
as discussed with him over four 
months ago. We shall have an 
opportunity, if we wish, of further 
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discussing this matter with the 
President on Nov. 10. 


Would Find Secure Economic 
Basis 

The potential value of this ac- 
tivity, under commission from the 
President of the United States and 
the leadership of members of the 
President’s cabinet, is I believe 
self-evident. I shall, therefore, not 
now discuss it further than to say 
that if such a board makes itself as 
valuable to the lumber and wood- 
using industries as the oil con- 
servation board evidently has made 
itself to the petroleum industry, the 
lumber industry will be warranted 
in having made every possible ef- 
fort to co-operate promptly and 
constructively with the national 
timber conservation board. Funda- 
mentally, the purpose of this move- 
ment is, through co-operation with 
public agencies and relying upon 
frank public disclosure of economic 
facts, to seek a sound economic 
basis upon which to build a perma- 
nent and profitable future for the 
lumber and wood-using industries. 
It is not a task for a day, nor will 
it be accomplished in a day. It 
represents rather a new method 
of approach to the solution of what 
has become an exceedingly diffi- 
cult economic problem, involving 
the security of billions of dollars 
of invested capital, and the future 
opportunities for advancement and 
profit of the lumber and wood-us- 
ing industries. The search for 
progress, with the encouragement 
of organized public co-operation, 
may, as some of you have said, 
be a vision, but at least it is not 
a dream. 





Lumber Trade Practices 











On April 24 the board of direc- 
tors formally authorized the com- 
mittee on trade practices to formu- 
late a National code of lumber 
trade practices, and for this pur- 
pose to join with similar commit- 
tees of other branches of the lum- 
ber industry. For time to time 
during the last four years this mat- 
ter has been under discussion be- 
tween manufacturers and retailers; 
and for two years jointly between 
manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers through appropriate com- 
mittees. The original plan con- 
templated the ultimate establish- 
ment of certain rules by agree- 
ment in a trade practice conference 
under the auspices of the Federal 
Trade Commission. This course of 
action is still open. Nearly one 
hundred other American industries 
have, during the last several years, 
invoked the co-operation of the 
Federal Trade Commission in an 
effort to secure improved stand- 
ards and methods of distribution 
and marketing. Some of these in- 
dustries have found this co-opera- 
tion to have been effective and 
satisfactory. Others have found 
it ineffective and unsatisfactory. 
Its effectiveness evidently has been 
in proportion to the organized 
sentiment, the alertness and the de- 
termination within the industry it- 
self to convert into daily practice 
the sound principles agreed to in 
conference. So, I predict, will it 
be with this effort of the lumber 
industry. 


Some Proposals Controversial 


To the directors’ meeting last 
Aug. 7 was presented a progress 
report of the National committee 
on trade practices submitted in 
three parts: 

First, twenty-six articles, in 
the approval of which the con- 
ference committees of lumber 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
retailers, respectively, were 
unanimous. 

Second, proposals on methods 
and channels of lumber distribu- 
tion on which, in part or whole, 
the conference committees of 
manufacturers, retailers, and 
wholesalers, respectively, were in 
disagreement. 

Third, a recommendation on 
“conservation” acceptable to both 
retailers and wholesalers, as to 
which both groups have wished 
to defer to the views of the lum- 
ber manufacturers. 


The proposed code was consid- 
ered in some detail, but without 
formal affirmative action. On Oct. 
18 a copy of the code was sub- 
mitted to you in the form in which 
it is now presented for affirmative 
action. For the present, and be- 
cause of the evidently irreconcila- 
ble divergence of views between 
retailers, wholesalers and manufac- 
turers, explicit provisions covering 
distribution have been omitted. On 
this disputed subject it is recom- 
mended, in accordance with the 
action of the board of directors 
on April 24, that the committee 
on trade practices be empowered to 
continue at mutual convenience its 
discussions with the lumber retail- 
ers and with the lumber whole- 
salers. But it should have at least 
general instructions from the board. 


Efficiency and Profit Is Aim 


The other provisions as now sub- 
mitted are not controversial as 
between the three branches of the 
trade. They are believed to be 
constructive. The conversion of 
these principles into the active 
practice of the lumber trade will 
go far toward sound and substan- 
tial improvement, not only in eth- 
ical standards, but in the effi- 
ciency and profitableness of lumber 
marketing and distribution. They 
should moreover provide a helpful 
base from which to seek a more 
stable balance between supply and 
demand. The wisdom of restraints 
to price discrimination, false in- 
voicing, and misbranding, and of 
more uniform terms of sale, of 
orderly marketing, firm prices, and 
the maintenance in reasonable bal- 
ance of production and consump- 
tion needs, I believe, no demon- 
stration more convincing than our 
own observation of the. conse- 
quences of the comparative lack of 
them in the lumber business here- 
tofore. I call particular attention 
to the proposal, therefore, follow- 
ing the resolution of the board of 
directors on April 24, that there 
be maintained within the lumber 
industry a representative commit- 
tee whose duty it shall be, with the 
aid of the agencies within the in- 
dustry itself and the co-operation 
of public agencies, to promote the 
development, approval, and observ- 
ance of sound and fair trade prac- 
tices in the lumber industry. 

These recommendations will be 
submitted and frankly discussed 
by the chairman of the committee 


on trade practices. If adopted they 
will provide not a cure-all but a 
valuable supplementary means of 
bringing order out of threatened 
chaos in the lumber business. For 
this purpose their approval is rec- 
ommended. Action on this unfin- 
ished business of the lumber indus- 
try should not be further deferred. 





Effective Protection 
Against Russian Lum- 
ber 











On Sept. 29 was sent you a pro- 
posed plan for securing protection 
from imports of Russian lumber. 
In these recommendations are in- 
corporated conclusions resulting 
from extensive conferences with 
officials of the United States Gov- 
ernment and with other interested 
industries. They outline what we 
believe to be the most promising 
plan of action practicable under 
present law, with such amendments 
of the law as now appear to have 
a reasonable chance of early af- 
firmative action by Congress. 

I am aware of the fact that some 
lumbermen regard the Russian 
lumber imports as a “mountain 
made out of a molehill” and the 
lumber industry’s drive for pro- 
tection against them as “a tempest 
in a teapot.” To those who so 
view it, it may be mentioned that 
the present position of Russian 
lumber in the eastern American 
markets is about the same as was 
its position four years ago in the 
timber markets of Great Britain. 
What four years ago was a merely 
casual circumstance in the British 
timber market is, today, its dom- 
inating factor. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that the Rus- 
sian Government in its economic 
program intends, if possible and if 
given the opportunity, to exploit 
the American lumber markets to 
the extent of billions of feet an- 
nually. I do not say, because I do 
not personally believe, that Russia 
will be able in full to carry out 
its so called Five Year Plan, but I 
do say that it will be exceedingly 
unwise for the lumber industry of 
the United States, in seeking se- 
curity against Russian competition, 
to pin its faith upon the inability 
of Russia to do what it says it is 
going to do. The lumber industry 
more than once has been chagrined 
at its failure, in matters of this 
kind, to act promptly in its own 
behalf. In submitting this plan, 
therefore, I expressed the view, 
which I now reiterate, that if we 
are to seek at all to lock this 
stable door we should lock it while 
the horse is still inside. 

I believe our course of action 
is clearly indicated and I hope you 
will authorize us and support us 
in pursuing it vigorously. 





Conferences With the 
United States Govern- 
ment 











Mr. Compton then told of ap- 
pointments made with President 
Hoover and cabinet officers for 
Nov. 10 and 11, to discuss with 
the committee of lumbermen the 





Russian lumber situation; national] 
timber conservation; home build. 
ing and employment; modification 
of anti-trust laws; protection 
against encroachments of convict- 
made or subsidized foreign com- 
petition; national forest timber 
sales policy; encouragement of 
plans to perpetuate timber and 
wood-using industries; means by 
which the Government may aid in 
the establishment of economic 
stability in the Nation’s basic jn- 
dustries. 





Three New Suggestions 
—Timber Taxes, Sus- 
tained Yield Cutting in 
National Forests, Indus- 
try Research 











These matters of unfinished 
business which I have mentioned 
should have action as decisive as 
possible. I have three new sug- 
gestions to present. They are ad- 
vanced for your consideration and, 
if meritorious, for your action at 
some later time. 


Removing Prods to Production 

First: Financial pressure is gen- 
erally admitted to be the principal 
fundamental factor behind the ex- 
cess capacity and the chronic ten- 
dency to overproduction in the 
lumber industry. Until that finan- 
cial pressure is lifted we are treat- 
ing only with symptoms, not with 
causes. Annual timber taxes and 
interest charges on indebtedness 
are, obviously, the two principal 
prods to liquidation of timber in- 
vestments. As to the latter, I 
make no suggestion. As to the 
former; namely, the constantly 
mounting burden of annual taxes 
on timber, I advance a definite 
thought. 

So far as I know, it is novel 
and, hence, untried. Undoubtedly 
it will encounter some indifference 
inside the industry and some re- 
sistance outside. That, however, 
does not alter its merit, if it has 
any. I first broached it over six 
years ago to members of congres- 
sional committees on fundamental 
forestry legislation then under con- 
sideration. To the extent to which 
it is based on present law, it re- 
lates to Section 7 of the Clarke- 
McNary Act, empowering the 
United States Government to ac- 
cept forest lands by donation from 
individual owners. 


Donate Lands to Government 


Possibly, but not necessarily, 
new Federal legislation, and prob- 
ably new State legislation will be 
necessary. The proposal is: That 
individual timber land owners be 
given at their option the opportu- 
nity to donate to the United States 
Government their lands, either in 
whole or in part, reserving timber- 
cutting rights subject to such rea- 
sonable regulation as may have 
been agreed. The land and the 
timber would thereupon become the 
property of the United States, and 
under the terms of Section 7 of 
the Clarke-McNary Act would be 
incorporated in the system of na- 
tional forests. The Government 


would carry the timber, including 
all costs of protection and admin- 
istration. The Federal Govern- 
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ment, to be sure, would pay no 
taxes. Many local communities, 
therefore, would be deprived of a 
present necessary source of rev- 
enue. This is the most formidable 
political obstacle to timber tax re- 
form. The counties, therefore, de- 
prived of the right to tax the tim- 
ber itself, might seek to tax the 
donor on his reserved timber-cut- 
ting rights. This, to be sure, 
would be intangible and not tan- 
gible property, and in some States 
even under existing law would be 
subject to a lower rate of taxation. 


State Could Anticipate Yield Tax 


But the possible merit of this 
plan is not predicated on the dif- 
ference in tax rates on tangible 
and intangible property. It is on 
the assumption that the principal 
reason why the timber States are 
not now willing to substitute a 
yield tax on timber for the annual 
property tax is that the former 
would leave impoverished the treas- 
uries of the local communities. To 
meet that situation, I would sug- 
gest that upon application of any 
State the Federal Government be 
empowered to purchase anticipatory 
tax warrants based on a yield tax 
expectancy, payable by the holder 
of the timber-cutting rights at the 
time the timber is cut; that the 
funds for purchase of these tax 
warrants be provided from the re- 
ceipts from sales of the National 
forests, now totaling over $6,000,- 
000 annually. These, in substance, 
would be converted into a revolv- 
ing fund to be administered by the 
United States Government in such 
manner as the law may provide. 


All Parties Secure Advantages 


The deterrents to such a plan 
are, of course, manifest. I need 
not mention them. I will men- 
tion some of the possible advan- 
tages, as I see them, assuming rea- 
sonable Federal and State laws and 
reasonable administration, as fol- 
lows: 

First, to the private timber 
owner, relief from annual taxa- 
tion on timber property, and 
from annual costs of administra- 
tion and protection. 

Second, to the United States 
Government, the acquisition with- 
out initial cost of desirable tim- 
ber lands; the means of insuring 
conservative cutting of timber, 
and the opportunity further to 


consolidate present national for- 
ests. 

Third, to the State, the means 
of meeting current expenses of 
government, and at the same 
time encouraging perpetuation of 
the permanent sources of tax 
revenue, and of profitable indus- 
try and employment within the 
State. 


Would Avoid Premature Cutting 


Timber tax reform, as it has 
occupied attention during the last 
decade, has been largely directed 
to taxation on growing timber and 
not on timber already matured. 
The former is at present of sec- 
ondary importance. The vital 
timber taxation problem today in- 
volves private property in original 
or virgin timber, and not in prop- 
erties under reforestation, as is ap- 
parent in the memorandum recently 
presented to the President of the 
United States, seeking his appoint- 
ment of a national timber conser- 
vation board. We have had the 
view that if such a board will give 
consideration to the taxation prob- 


lem from a new viewpoint, not 
limited by the musty academic de- 
bates of the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, the opportunity may perhaps 
be afforded for a constructive prac- 
tical program looking not to re- 
lief of the symptoms, but to re- 
moval of the causes of financial 
pressure which has been driving 
timber properties into premature 
and unprofitable liquidation and 
gradually undermining the means 
and diluting the incentives to prac- 
tical forest conservation. 

If this thought has merit, I sug- 
gest that it be given due considera- 
tion for possible presentation to the 
timber conservation board, along 
with such constructive recommen- 
dations as are confidently expected 
to be announced by the Forest 
Service, resulting from its five-year 
study of forest taxation. 


Second: A closely related mat- 
ter. Manifestly, much progress in 
the direction of permanent control 
of production, in the maintenance 
of reasonable balance between sup- 
ply and demand, and toward the 
perpetuation of the sources of the 
livelihood of the industry itself, 
will in the long run be secured 
through placing lumbering opera- 
tions on a sustained yield basis. 
A deliberate and determined move- 
ment in this direction would also 
be a great contribution to forestry 
and conservation progress. It 
would, undoubtedly, inspire a larger 
measure of public confidence and 
of public willingness to co-operate 
with the lumber and wood-using 
industries in a movement for eco- 
nomic stabilization. 

The policy of the Forest Serv- 
ice with respect to the disposal of 
national forest timber is, of 
course, a large factor, and in 
many sections a decisive factor. If 
additional legislation is, in fact, 
necessary, and if the Forest Serv- 
ice may be persuaded to use na- 
tional forest timber deliberately for 
the purpose of establishing efficient 
lumbering operations on a sustained 
yield basis, two desirable results 
will have been secured: 

First, a substantial automatic 
check to the installation of addi- 
tional and economically unneces- 
sary logging and manufacturing 
facilities. 

Second, definite progress to- 
ward consolidating and perpet- 
uating the lumber and wood- 
using industries in those States 
in which the national forests are 
a large factor in the timber sup- 
ply. 

Collective Research Needed 


Third: Much has been said about 
research. 
tain types of research in an annual 
report which you have seen under 
the heading: “Facts in the Lum- 
ber Business.” These evidently 
have had the concurrence of the 
principal lumber manufacturers 
throughout the industry, and some 
progress has already been made 
toward converting this program 
into practice. The progress, how- 
ever, is not enough to keep pace 
with industry needs. 

Last June, at the instance of 
President Dixon, and in response 
to the invitation from the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, I made a talk at 
the annual meeting of that associa- 
tion in Eugene, Ore., on the sub- 
ject “Will the Wood Industries of 
America Follow Beaten Paths or 





In 1929 I proposed cer-.. 


Blaze New Trails?” The sub- 
stance of my argument then, and 
now, was that “Wood is capable 
of being made the most universally 
useful of all the materials of in- 
dustry.” I believe I have had per- 
sonal word from nearly every 
member of the board of directors, 
either in person or by letter, ex- 
pressing concurrence in substance 
—although in many instances 
criticism in detail—with the ideas 
there advanced. Essentially, it was 
intended as an invitation to a re- 
search program in wood products 
more extensive than has ever been 
undertaken in our industry. I will 
not take your time merely to dis- 
cuss the arguments for technical 
and laboratory research. Research 
has made new industries and re- 
made old ones. It can do that for 
the lumber industry if we can give 
it a chance. Broadly speaking, 
and with a few notable exceptions, 
fundamental research is beyond the 
range of individual lumber com- 
panies. It is practicable on a large 
scale only for groups of companies 
collectively. This may be through 
ownership consolidations, or 
through more informal voluntary 
co-operation. 
Proposes Creation of Trust 


Research for the purpose of 
broadening and diversifying the 
mechanical, physical and chemical 
uses of wood is a primary interest 
to the owner of standing timber. 
There are about a hundred large 
timber-owning companies manufac- 
turing lumber, which have a pros- 
pective operating lifetime sufficient 
to warrant a great interest in the 
potentialities of fundamental re- 
search; also a considerable num- 
ber of non-operating timber own- 
ers. As an aid to constructive 
thinking, and in due time construc- 
tive action, I have discussed with 
some of you personally the follow- 
ing suggestion of a wood research 
trust: 

1. That the principal inter- 
ested timber and lumber com- 
panies deposit in trust for a ten- 
year period with a selected trust 
company in the form of stocks 
or bonds or other income-produc- 
ing securities or notes, or in 
cash, an aggregate sum not less 
than five million dollars, equita- 
bly apportioned amongst them; 

2. That the principal of these 
deposits in trust continue the 
property of the depositing com- 
panies but that for ten years the 
income be _ subject to disposal 
solely for the support of research 
in wood products; 

3. That, in the trust agree- 
ment, suitable provision be made 
to insure the judicious use of the 
income; 

4. That the research results 
be the collective property of the 
participants in the trust and sub- 
ject exclusively to their use or 
disposal; and 

5. That any timber owner be 
eligible on an equitable basis to 
participation in the research 
trust. 


Co-operation Would Double 
Funds 


A trust fund of $10,000,000, I 
should think, would be a desirable 
objective, indicating an annual in- 
come of perhaps $500,000. I have 
made some inquiry, sufficient per- 
haps to indicate the fair possibility 
that from some of the so called 
foundations there may be had, for 
a period of at least five, and pos- 
sibly ten, years, an extent of co- 


operation with a bona fide funda- 
mental wood research program 
which would practically double the 
funds available. Also for such a 
program can be secured the inter- 
ested co-operation of the greatest 
scientific institutions in the United 
States whose talented faculties of 
noteworthy scientists could give 
guidance and impetus to the re- 
search, and standing to its results. 

A ten-year trust is suggested be- 
cause such a period should be suf- 
ficient to demonstrate whether this 
proposed type of research is, or is 
not, worth pursuing further as a 
means to economic progress and 
profit in the lumber and wood- 
using industries. That opinion, I 
may say, has been confirmed by 
men who know from the inside 
the experience in research in the 
oil, steel, motor and textile indus- 
tries. 

Some time later I may wish to 
present affirmative arguments for 
some such novel research program 
as this. For the present, I submit 
it without argument, but with the 
passing comment that, if we are 
going to profit by the visible ex- 
perience of other industries, and if 
we wish to see hopes converted into 
realizations, then we must do these 
things for ourselves. 


Must Keep on Trying 


I have raised the question: How 
far can voluntary co-operation be 
made to go in solving the economic 
problems confronting the lumber 
industry. If we are cynical we 
may say that nothing can be done 
and we may, no doubt, find ample 
experience in the industry to sus- 
tain the statement. But if we are 
consistent in the view that the ad- 
verse conditions in the industry 
will not remedy themselves, and 
that their rectification depends on 
what the industry will do for itself, 
the course is clear; namely, to 
keep on trying. Nor should we 
handicap our own effort with 
premature forecasts of failure. The 
competition of other materials, the 
increasing costs of holding timber, 
and the relatively high cost of get- 
ting our products from producer to 
consumer make the task of reha- 
bilitation and readjustment of the 
lumber industry hard enough. It 
should not be, unnecessarily handi- 
capped by inertia, hopelessness or 
cynicism within the industry itself. 


‘Diligence and Courage Needed 


There is a difference between 
caution and fear; between con- 
servatism and timidity; between 
courage and boldness; between ag- 
gressiveness and recklessness. This 
is a time for conservative courage. 
We should go forward—with a well 
planned program—but we should 
go forward. The advancing activ- 
ities of the National and of the 
regional associations which consti- 
tute it, and the constructive oppor- 
tunities which they are opening up, 
have been referred to during the 
last year by a number of outstand- 
ing lumbermen as the one bright 
spot in an otherwise rather dismal 
balance sheet in the lumber indus- 
try. I express the hope, in which 
I believe you will concur, that these 
opportunities be diligently and 
courageously developed. Co-opera- 
tion, to be sure, will not solve all 
of our problems. But without co- 
operation none of them are likely 
to be solved. 
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That leaders in the lumber industry are in- 
terested as never before in efforts to extend 
the markets for lumber and to lift the industry 
out of its present depression was strikingly in- 
dicated in Chicago last week when a two-days’ 
meeting of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was 
attended by every member of that committee. 
This is the first time in the history of the or- 
ganization that every member has been present 
at a meeting of the executive committee. At 
this two-days’ session, the committee reviewed 
the progress of trade extension work, planned 
for its indefinite continuation and adopted the 
budget for trade extension activities during 
1931, recommended by the budget committee. 
The budget is on a scale of a million dollars, 
but the policy laid down for its application re- 
quires that expenditures be at all times main- 
tained in proportion to actual receipts, so that 
if receipts, owing to effects of the business de- 
pression, should fall under a million dollars ad- 
justment may be easily made. The directors 
authorized an active campaign to secure renew- 
als and additional subscribers to the trade 
extension fund. 

The principal activities to which funds were 
allocated are: Research; field promotion work; 
educational promotion; architectural; lumber 
purchase and use specifications; co-operative 
promotion work with other agencies; merchan- 
dising ; building code service; publicity, includ- 
ing direct and indirect advertising. 

Detailed explanations and discussions of all 
the items making up the total were submitted 
by Walter F. Shaw, trade extension manager. 
Mr. Shaw made an impressive presentation, il- 
lustrating it by means of an immense chart 
showing in a graphic way the organization and 
in detail the various activities. 


Research on Extension Program 


Occupying an important place in the trade 
extension program is research. This contem- 
plated research includes laboratory work in 
wood properties, processing treatments and 
coatings, structural assemblies and emergency 
investigations. Based on facts already known 
and those developed through research, field 
promotion work is looked to as a means for 
enlarging the markets for wood. 

_ Field promotion work covers such construc- 
tional promotion as light frame and wood 
joisted construction, farm lumber market, mill- 
work products, heavy timber buildings, high- 
way structures and uses, oil industry structures 
and uses, railway structures and equipment, 
Federal Government lumber requirements, and 
such fabrication projects as automobile manu- 
facture and kitchen and cabinet manufacture, 
also special technical advisory service supplied 
to manufacturers on request. All of these were 
presented in profuse detail. 

The educational activities include assistance 
to engineering and architectural schools and 
colleges through lectures; advice regarding cur- 
ricula; similar help to various schools; assist- 
ance in carpentry instruction to the Federal 
board of vocational training; industry speakers 
bureau; educational service to carpenters, lath- 
ers and plasterers; exhibits; distribution of 
wood samples to schools and colleges; educa- 
tional publicity regarding forestry and the lum- 
ber industry; preparation and distribution of 
publications and corrective publications regard- 
ing educational and general publications and 
literature of competitors. 

The architectural activities are aimed at 
educating and informing architects, who control 
approximately 70 percent of the money spent 
annually for building materials, regarding the 
properties and merits of wood and wood con- 


struction. These activities also relate to car- 
penters, contractors, real estate boards, financing 
agencies, farm building groups, home modern- 
ization etc. 

Lumber purchase and use specification serv- 
ice covers a very wide field, in which marked 
lumber and the use of certificates of grade and 
tally for carload shipments are conspicuous. 

The co-operative work covers home financ- 
ing, home modernizing, Wooden Box Bureau, 
wood office furniture and equipment, promotion 
of treated wood progress, red cedar shingle co- 
operation, various wood using industries, Na- 
tional Sprinkler Manufacturers’ Association, 
fire insurance, Hoo-Hoo, National Committee 
on Wood Utilization, and some minor joint 
work, 


Co-operation From Retail Dealers 


The vital factor in lumber merchandising is 
embodied in co-operation from retail lumber 
dealers. The recommendations of the commit- 
tee on retail co-operation were submitted, which 
include an ultimate appropriation of a consid- 
erable sum for local co-operative advertising. 

In an earnest and highly constructive talk, 
President A. C. Dixon gave a detailed account 
of the remarkable success that has been secured 
by his own company in developing retail busi- 
ness through personal solicitation. He not only 
told of the excellent results obtained in his own 
community, but called attention to similar re- 
sults obtained by the manager of a mid-western 
lumber yard, as detailed in a letter printed in 
the Nov. 8 issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Mr. Dixon has realized, as have other manu- 
facturers, that while it may be helpful to advise 
retail lumber dealers to make surveys and per- 
sonal solicitation in their communities, a better 
job can be done and a wider market for lumber 
secured if the manufacturers themselves go to 
the dealers and help them to plan work of 
this kind. Thus a recommendation was made 
that the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, through its trade extension department, 
detail competent men to undertake these con- 
tacts with dealers and secure their co-operation 
in broadening the markets by personal solicita- 
tions that will open up latent demands that 
otherwise would be long delayed or might never 
materialize. 

President Dixon, who has had a most encour- 
aging experience, through the adoption of in- 
telligent solicitation of trade by the retail 
yards of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., is en- 
thusiastic over the possibilities of intelligent 
house-to-house selling, especially in the coun- 
try. The success of this work is largely de- 
pendent upon the education and research work 
of the trade extension department, which has 
accumulated a large number of publications 
that are invaluable to the retail yard salesman 
calling on prospective customers. Since Mr. 
Dixon originated the experiment in this line 
in the territory tributary to Eugene, Ore., hun- 
dreds of retailers have received copies of his 
various talks explaining the procedure, and 
several have reported increased sales corre- 
sponding to those in Mr. Dixon’s own experi- 
ence—one of his salesmen having originated 
$42,000 of new business within a few months. 

As the result of the strong presentation made 
by President Dixon and the reports of Mr. 
Shaw and of Harry T. Kendall, chairman of 





Many bargains offered in the 
Classified Department 
every week. 


National Authorizes Million-Dollar Trade 
Extension Budget — 


Research and Field Promotion 
Work Occupy Important Places 


the committee on retail co-operation, this form 
of co-operation with the retailers—that is, as- 
sisting and stimulating them to go after bysj- 
ness energetically—will be emphasized in trade 
extension work throughout 1931; in fact, it may 
be said that it will be the distinguishing. fea. 
ture of Mr. Dixon’s administration. 


Work of Home Finance Committee 


A report was made by M. B. Nelson, chair- 
man of the home finance committee, in which 
he referred to the report made to the directors 
in August and the action taken at that time in 
referring the report to the executive committee 
for final action. Plans for the coming year 
contemplate the employment of at least one 
man who will devote his time to assisting re- 
tail lumber dealers in building up local build- 
ing and loan associations or in forming local 
finance groups to take care of the needs in 
financing homes and remodeling jobs. 


“Target Talks” for Retail Dealers 


Responding to requests from retail lumber 
dealers’ associations, an outstanding authority 
on merchandising will be assigned to a num- 
ber of these conventions, to make what Mr. 
Shaw terms “target talks.” Instead of making 
a set address at each convention, this speaker 
will answer questions on every-day merchandis- 
ing problems that will be prepared by the deal- 
ers and submitted to him at these conventions. 

It is hoped through this means to be of ma- 
terial assistance to a maximum number of deal- 
ers, aS every one in attendance at the conven- 
tions will have the benefit of these merchandis- 
ing suggestions. 

An outstanding feature of the meeting of the 
executive committee was a comprehensive re- 
port made by Wilson Compton, secretary-man- 
ager. [This report is printed in full in this 
issue, beginning on page 1.—Epiror.] 

On Friday afternoon the committee ad- 
journed at 4 o’clock to call on Rufus C. Dawes, 
president of the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion. During the course of the interview, Mr. 
Dawes was assured that the lumber industry 
will give him and his associates full co-operation 
in planning for the exposition and offered him 
the services of the technical staff of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
the affiliated associations, to the end that noth- 
ing should be left undone to make the buildings 
comprising this exposition outstanding and 
unique in their design and construction. In 
line with other industries, the lumber industry 
through this committee, is offering full co-oper- 
ation in the plans to make this exposition truly 
an exponent of advanced, modern methods in 
design and construction. Mr. Dawes expressed 
his appreciation and that of the organization 
of this tender of co-operation and assured the 
lumbermen that it would be gratefully accepted. 

The meeting of the executive committee was 
preceded on Thursday by a meeting of the 
budget committee, which thoroughly canvassed 
the estimates and recommendations submitted 
by the trade extension department and revised 
them for submission to the directors. The 
budget committee is composed of R. B. White, 
chairman, trade extension committee; A. 
Trieschmann, vice chairman, and the chairmen 
of the four advisory committees, namely, Carl 
Hamilton, advertising; M. W. Stark, publicity; 
W. T. Murray, promotion; C. Arthur Bruce, 
research. 

Representatives of the regional lumber manu- 
facturers’ associations which make up the Na- 
tional association met in Chicago during the 
week of Oct. 26 and studied the tentative budget 
as a preliminary to its consideration by the 
budget committee and the board of directors. 
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To Resume Sawmill Operations 


Ean Caire, Wis., Nov. 10.—That Eau 
Claire is to again take its place as an impor- 
tant lumber manufacturing city was disclosed 
Saturday when announcement was made that 
long pending negotiations for the purchase of 
tracts of timber from the Dells Paper & Pulp 
Co. by a new corporation had practically been 
consummated and that sawmill operations will 
be resumed before the end of the year in the 
present idle mill of the New Dells Lumber 
Co. This mill was closed down July, 1929, 
and it was thought at the time that this shut- 
down would be permanent. If the pending 
proposition is consummated, resumption of op- 
erations at this mill will follow, with a timber 
supply sufficient to asssure it continuous op- 
eration for approximately 20 years. The im- 
mediate effects will be: 

Repairs to the sawmill, that will give em- 





be taken care of. Mr. Kessler reports that 
some of the stockholders of the New Dells 
Lumber Co. have agreed to participate in the 
new deal, and W. L. Davis, president of the 
Dells Paper & Pulp Co., also has agreed to 
take a block of stock. A limited amount of 
stock will be made available for public sub- 
scription. 

The agreement with the Dells Paper & Pulp 
Co. will prove of mutual benefit to both or- 
ganizations. In addition to the timber which 
the new sawmill company will purchase from 
the paper company, logs also will be purchased 
in the open market. Mr. Kessler has secured 
an option on the sawmill plant property and 
other holdings of the New Dells Lumber Co., 
which will be taken over by the new organiza- 
tion. A provisional contract has been executed, 
covering 60,000,000 feet of timber owned by 
the Dells Paper & Pulp Co., which will keep 
the sawmill operating for five years, and prefer- 


Watch for the Winners! 


Don’t Miss Reading the Entire Series 


Oppose Proposed Amendment 


SoutH Benn, Inp., Nov. 10.—A _ proposed 
ordinance amending the building code in Elk- 
hart, Ind. so as to permit the re-roofing of 
residences and other buildings by placing as- 
phalt or other fire-resisting shingles over old 
wood shingles is being discussed by the Elk- 
hart city council. The measure has been a 
leading subject for discussion during the last 
four months. It has passed through two read- 
ings, and the indications are that at the next 
regular meeting, Nov. 21, it will be finally 
enacted. 

Lumbermen and contractors of Elkhart, who 
oppose the amendment on the ground that roofs 
laid over old wood shingles are fire hazards, 
were represented at the last council meeting. 
Among those who attended the meeting and 
spoke against the proposed amendment were 


The prize winners in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN contest for best letters submitted on the subject, 
“How Would You Advise This Boy?’ will be an- 
nounced in issue of Nov. 29, 1930. 

The three prize-winning letters will be published in 
the issue of Dec. 6, 1930. 

These will be followed in succeeding issues by many 
of the other letters received which, while not winning 
prizes, contain splendid ideas and suggestions, not only 
for novices in the retail lumber “‘game,”’ but for all 
lumbermen, regardless of age or experience. 

Scores of letters packed with valuable suggestions 
on almost every phase of the retail lumber business 
have been received in this contest, and the best will 
appear in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN during the 
next few months, beginning with the issue of Dec. 6. 
These letters came from almost every state in the 
Union, as well as from Canada, and embody the coun- 
sel and experience of a host of successful lumbermen. 

This series of letters will constitute a most unique 


and valuable textbook on HOW TO SUCCEED IN 
THE RETAIL LUMBER BUSINESS. The many suc- 


cessful lumbermen who have contributed to this sym- 
posium have not been moved by the hope of winning 
a prize so much as by a desire to help young men 
entering the lumber business to get started right. The 
query “How Would You Advise This Boy?’’ seem- 
ingly has carried a human appeal sufficient to cause 
busy executives and heads of lumber concerns, by the 
score, to take the time to advise the hypothetical 
“Boy” as carefully and thoroughly as though they 
were counseling their own sons. Yardmen and other 
employees also have sent in some splendid letters. 

Thus these letters have a unique value, because the 
practical counsel which they convey can not be had 
from any other source. 

While all lumbermen regardless of age or experi- 
ence will find much of interest and practical value in 
the forthcoming series, for the young man considering 
entering the lumber business—or who, having already 
entered it, desires to get ahead as rapidly as possible— 
these letters constitute A VERITABLE GOLD MINE. 

Therefore, we repeat—WATCH for the WINNERS, 
and WATCH for the LETTERS! 








ployment to a good sized construction crew 
for six weeks. 

Woods operations will be conducted by the 
Dells Paper & Pulp Co., employing 300 to 
400 men. 

The sawmill will begin operations as soon 
as repairs are completed, which will be about 
Chistmas, and will give employment to 
about 140 men. 


A new company is being organized to take 
over the plant and operate it. The organiza- 
tion of this new corporation is being directed by 
William J. Kessler, manager for many years 
of the New Dells Lumber Co., and other mem- 
bers of that concern will be financially inter- 
ested. Some of the stock in the new corpo- 
ration, the name for which has not yet been 
selected, already has been subscribed. All the 
necessary formalities have been disposed of, 
leaving the financing as the only detail yet to 


ence options have been secured on 150,000,000 
feet additional timber owned by the paper mill 
company, that will give the sawmill a supply 
for 10 to 15 years more. This timber is located 
in Sawyer, Price and Iron counties, and the 
tracts are said to contain some of the finest 
hardwood, hemlock and white pine to be found 
in northern Wisconsin. 

Under the arrangement, the Dells Paper & 
Pulp Co. will buy all the by-products of the 
sawmill. The “hog feed” will be used as fuel 
and the chipped wood utilized for paper mak- 
ing. Thus all of the timber will be utilized, 
the best for lumber and the balance for paper 
making and for fuel. 

-—_—_ 
In THE Locker Room 

“How’s your golf sox?” 

“Some moth has made a hole in one.” 


A. H. Burrell, former councilman and head of 
the Burrell Lumber & Supply Co.; Royden 
Maxon, of the Elkhart Lumber & Supply Co., 
and Dan Myers and Ira Yoder, Elkhart car- 
penters. Mr. Burrell and Mr. Maxon de- 
clared that “no responsible contractor or car- 
penter in Elkhart will apply new asphalt roof- 
ing over old wood shingles because the roof 
can not be a good one,” and Mr. Yoder and 
Mr. Myers said that if the council does pass 
the amendment they will still refuse to con- 
struct roofs in this manner. 

It was pointed out that asphalt shingles so 
applied are liable to curl because of the uneven 
surface beneath, probably will leak, that long 
nails must be used and the old wood shingles 
below split, and that the underneath surface of 
the roof will present fire hazard. 
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Through Rolling Seas of Wheat 


Part of the Nation’s Bread Basket—Steadily Growing Efforts at Diversification— 
A Wholesaling Center—Insulation Needs 


The Realm is getting up into the wheat country of the famed 
Red River Valley. While most people think of all the country 
between the eastern and western mountains as the Mississippi 
Valley, this country does not belong to the basin drained by the 
Father of Waters. The Red River of the North actually flows 
northward. It passes the customs guards on the border and enters 
the neighboring Dominion of Canada. Some of it may eventu- 
ally come back, like other tourists from the States, considerably 
pickled. We are not prepared to say if there are distilleries along 
its banks in the Land of the Maple Leaf; but in any event it 
is a sturdy stream that in these parts serves as the boundary line 
between Minnesota and North Dakota. Sweeping back are end- 
less level lands where millions of bushels of wheat are raised. 


The Thousand Islands of Straw Stacks 


Threshing is long since finished; and as we pilot the : official 
car along the good gravel highways we can always see literally 
hundreds of straw stacks. Occasionally a stack is on fire, but 
not many. These stacks mean binders and threshing machines 
and not the big combines that cut and thresh the grain at one 
operation, scattering the straw as they go. They tell us that 
the wheat crop was good; but the person giving the information 
immediately adds that the price makes him tired. Wheat was 
selling under 60 cents in Fargo at the time of our visit, and ac- 
cording to farm statisticians this will not pay for production. 

However that may be, the visitor unaccustomed to this country 
immediately gets an overwhelming impression of an agricultural 
empire of incomprehensible size. His eyes sweep the full circle 
of the vast horizon. Occasionally but not often there are low, 
bluffy hills. Now and then a planted grove breaks the line and 
indicates a group of farm buildings. There is little natural tim- 
ber, at least in this part of the State, for you must remember 
that Paul Bunyan logged off North Dakota years ago and did a 
thorough job! Somewhere south of Fargo we came out onto the 
rim of a bluff; and at our feet the valley spread out like the 
panorama of a kingdom. Big plowed fields, as black as Hoo-Hoo’s 
cat, stretched away until the eye refused to look farther; and 
while each of these fields would have made several eastern farms, 
in the immense landscape they looked like parlor rugs. There 
were scores and hundreds of them. But what’s the use! We'll 
sprain the adjective attachment on this typewriter and still leave 
you merely on the threshold of this country’s immensity. 


A Farming Background for Merchandising 


A person doesn’t get any idea of the lumber business out here 
until he understands something of the farming background. Nat- 
urally there are towns of considerable size, with all the appurte- 
nances of mid-western urban life; handsome residences, big banks, 
office buildings and pee-wee golf. The putters out here are said 
to think nothing of sending a golf ball up the eave spout and 
making it balance on the ridge roll. But especially are there 
big depots of farm machinery. We have seen many a gang plow 
drawn by eight horses, and we’ve seen many more drawn by big 
tractors. A person approaches a village, like a dot on the wide 
plains, and from miles away its grain elevator towers up. 

We have mentioned it before, but it is worth repeating that 
these eastern Dakota farms are not only large but have comfort- 
able and even imposing buildings. This is not new country as 
the Dakota people use the term. Farther west, they say, the 
country is really new; and people are struggling for a foothold. 
If one travels far enough toward the Rocky Mountains he’ll find 
tiny houses and makeshift stables, and it may be miles from one 
farmstead to the next. But not here. Your eastern Dakotan may 
have his troubles with uncertain grain markets, and he may and 
usually does operate a lot of land; but one is usually within sight 


of several groups of farm buildings, and quite a large proportion 
of them are of a size and quality to do credit to a proud farmer 
in the Fox River Valley of Illinois. 


Silos Indicate Diversification 


Neither is this country entirely devoted to wheat. The silos on 
practically every farm are sufficient evidence of diversification; 
of dairying and cattle raising. Quite a bit of corn is raised; and 
while doubtless much of this corn is devoted to ensilage, still we 
do see fields that have been cut and put into shock. Herds of 
dairy cows are in evidence, and like most northern countries this 
one is pretty good at root crops and produces many a train load 
of potatoes and many a ton of sugar beets. In a good many parts 
of the State, especially farther west, the town business men have 
given a helping hand in the matter of diversification. They have 
provided the credits and the general management to introduce 
better strains of dairy cows. In most fairly new countries the 
early farmers make out with whatever stock and equipment they 
can get; and scrub cows are likely to be the rule. It is one 
of the signs of permanence and progress when these scrubs are 
weeded out. Hundreds of farmers in the intervening years have 
managed to do this for themselves; but it is a hard job, for they 
have to send to a distance to get the new stock. By pooling inter- 
ests under leadership many communities have sent representatives 

















Fargo, N. D., a city of 30,000, occupics a key position, especially in 
wholesaling and jobbing, in the Northwest. Illustration shows the new 
postoffice under construction there 


to Wisconsin and Iowa and other dairy States to get this improved 
dairy blood. Eastern North Dakota found this easier to do than 
did points farther west; for they are right next to Minnesota, and 
Minnesota itself is an old dairy State. But east and west, progress 
is being made; and milk checks are bolstering farm income. 


Dakota Business Is Distribution 


Fargo is one of a group of unusual cities out here on the prairies. 
It’s hard to explain them to easterners who are accustomed to 
urban life. A city of 30,000 in industrial New England would be 
almost overlooked; for it would have larger neighbors on every 
hand. It would depend, probably, on a single big factory or 4 
group of two or three factories, for its income; and its industrial 
products would be lost to the sight of local citizens in sales made 
half way around the world. 

But out here in the agricultural empire they do things differ- 
ently. There is but little manufacture, and business centers about 
distribution. And that means a tremendous distribution area. In 
the city of Minot, some 300 miles to the Northwest, a check was 
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made on trade territory one day by finding where a lot of store 
customers and doctor’s patients came from. It was learned that 
people had come to consult dentists from places more than 200 
miles away. Checks drawn on little Montana banks showed that 
customers had driven in a distance of 250 miles. Many came 70, 
g0 or 100 miles and thought nothing of it. Good roads and motor 
cars made it a pleasant day’s excursion. In one Dakota yard a 
manager was talking about inter-city competition and was asking 
about such matters in the East. “I suppose over there,” he said, 
“there'll be towns with lumber yards every 50 miles.” I suppose 
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One of the six yards operated by the Interior Lumber Co. This one in 
Fargo uses a big, well painted sign to attract attention to its products 


he thought I was just another eastern liar when I told him there 
are plenty of eastern yards doing a fair business with no cus- 
tomer living more than a mile from the yard. 

Naturally there are more towns in eastern North Dakota; but 
Fargo business, and especially wholesaling and jobbing, reaches 
out over a territory about as big as Ohio; a rich territory and 
fairly populous as such things go in the Northwest. So this city 
of 30,000 occupies a key position out here. 

Over and over we have been told by northwestern lumber 
dealers that business is fairly good; could be better, has been 
worse. This is a direct index of farming; for in the long run 
nothing else counts. The wheat crop in the Red River Valley was 
good this year, but the price is not quite so satisfactory. 

Joseph J. Dahl, district manager of Thompson Yards (Inc.), 
after making these statements added that he was not trying to 
kid himself or anyone else. Some farmers are building, but many 
who need buildings can’t find the money; or if they have credit 
they’re a little slow about using it. Farmers with extra money are 
saving it to see how the market cat is going to jump next year; 
and those without money or credit are out of the picture. 


Insurance Companies as Land Holders 


Mr. Dahl tells us that much land has gotten into the hands of 
insurance companies, due to some recent shake-ups. There was a 
time a few years back when land so held was not much improved. 
The companies were rather waiting to see what would happen. But 
they seem to have decided that, in the usual phrase, times are not 
so good and not so bad. The future is promising enough to war- 
rant improvements, but the present is not seeing much land change 
hands. So they’ve gone seriously into the business of being 
landlords and will work at it at least until the movement in farm 
lands will make possible the sale of farms without loss. They're 
doing a great amount of improving; building fences and repairing 
or replacing buildings. This business is appreciated, but in the 
nature of things it isn’t as satisfactory as the same trade would be 
in the hands of individual owners. These men are hard-boiled 
buyers. They use enough material so that they can look for 
prices far and wide. Some lumberman is certain to be found 
who needs money or who has some stock he especially wants to 
move. Thompson Yards have sold their share of this material, 
but they take the trade only when prices warrant. 

There are about 140 yards in this line, and Mr. Dahl super- 
vises 25 or 30 of them. We were interested in noticing that these 
yards are making a feature of plywood for manual training depart- 
ments of high schools. This is “Plylock Lumber,” rather thinner 
than the usual plywood, but very excellently made and well suited 
to manual training needs. 


A Veteran Dealer 


George H. Sweetland, of the Central Lumber Co., has been in or 
hear Fargo since 1882; close on to fifty years. His father came 
originally from Maine, so Mr. Sweetland evidently likes northern 
Climates. This department recalls meeting him at a North Dakota 
convention in Fargo some years ago; and during the two or three 


the agricultural empire. 


days we spent in the city the thermometer did not once go above 
20 below zero. 
country, and Mr. Sweetland is a widely known retailer and asso- 
ciation man. 


The Central is one of the big concerns in this 


He tells us that Fargo has been putting up some big buildings 
this year, which is part of its steady growth as the metropolis of 
These buildings didn’t furnish much fat- 
tening fodder to local yards, but they’re glad to see the building 
go on. Growth eventually means houses. But for the time being 


affairs have been rather quiet, with not much home building. 


H. T. Alsop, of the Interior Lumber Co., is another prominent 
lumber executive and association man. The Interior operates six 
yards, and Mr. Alsop owns two others on the side. He says that 
yards are running along, doing quite a bit of business; but sales 
are hardly to be considered normal. Wheat was selling at 59 cents 
in Fargo the day of our call, and statisticians say it costs about 
80 cents to produce and market a bushel of wheat. This in itself 
explains why farmers are not expanding their plants as much as 
they’d like to do. Some of them are making money on other crops 
and from dairy herds; but wheat is the big factor. So at the 
moment the tide is running somewhat against them. Mr. Alsop 
tells us that there has been some consolidation of yards in country 
towns; three yards reduced to two, and in some places two re- 
duced to one. 

F. P. Lavelle, general manager of the White Lumber Co., was 
out of the city when the Realm called. Mr. Lavelle is at present 
acting as secretary of the North Dakota association; a regional 
organization operating within the Northwestern association. The 
Northwestern, as readers doubtless know, is the largest retail 
lumber association in the world; numbering something like 3,000 
yards and covering Iowa, Minnesota and the two Dakotas. From 
Keokuk, Iowa, to Williston, N. D., as the automobile flies, is as 
far as from Chicago to Boston. The White company operates 17 
yards; mostly in country points. 


A Field for Insulation 


J. W. Cullen, of the Cullen Lumber Co., states that there is a 
steadily growing sale of insulation material. That 20-below-zero 
incident will indicate why. We don’t want to give the impression 
that Dakota winter weather is always this cold; though 20 below 
is not the minimum limit of what this climate can do. We've 
been assured that temperatures drop so gradually and steadily 
that the natives really don’t notice much difference between fall 
and winter. Maybe so, maybe so; but if we lived here we’d 
want all the insulation on the house that it would hold up. We’ve 
noticed something of the sort every time we’ve been in the North- 


- west in winter time. This yard has sold about two cars of insula- 


tion material this year; one car being Balsam-Wool. 

Mr. Cullen says there has been a fairly brisk trade in moderni- 
zation, though no special effort has been made to develop this 
business other than talking about it informally to likely prospects. 
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The Sherwood Lumber & Fuel Co., of Fargo, is also a believer in sign 
boards, as is evidenced by this sigm on the yard enclosure 


A good contractor, he says, is the high card in modernization; one 
with the experience and special skill required in making new ones 
out of old ones. 

H. L. Sherwood, of the Sherwood Lumber & Fuel Co., told us 
a little about changes of ownership that have occurred in Fargo 
yards of late years. Mr. Sherwood has had extensive experience 
in Fargo retailing and has seen the city grow from a country 
town to a great wholesaling point. These changes and the rapid 
growth of the city have influenced local yard management. 

The A. L. Wall yard had closed a bit early, since it was Satur- 
day afternoon, and no one wants lumber Saturday night, anyway. 
So we failed to see Mr. Wall. This is one of the city’s smaller 
plants, but it has the outer appearance of being a good one. 
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RESERVE PROVES SUCCESSFUL 


Effects Savings for Members—Corporation’s 
Rate of Turnover Increases 


New York, Nov. 10.—An experiment in dis- 
tribution of lumber, which has been a success 
even in the face of business depression, was 
outlined at a meeting of the membership of the 
Reserve Supply Corporation of Long Island 
held in the City Club at Hempstead, L. I. 
Howard S. Brower, vice-president and general 
manager, rendered a report indicating that op- 
eration was in every way satisfactory and sev- 
eral members expressed satisfaction with opera- 
tion of the Reserve. 

The report covered a six months period. 
Thirty-nine yards hold membership in the cor- 
poration and while the volume of business 
handled during the first quarter was sub-normal 
due to liquidation of local inventories, during 
the second quarter—despite a lower general 
volume of business—the Reserve was doing the 
volume anticipated when plans were drawn. 

It was estimated that stocks of the commodi- 
ties handled at the time of the organization 
were equal to a six months’ volume, while a 
conservative estimate now places the stocks at a 
three months’ supply. This means that instead 
of a two-time inventory turnover there is now 
a four-time turnover, and it is expected that 
when further liquidation of old stocks is com- 
pleted the turnover will be even better. 

Not only is this said to be economical from 


the standpoint of capital, which in itself is the 
essence of merchandising, but there is a saving 
all along the line, in handling, warehouse space, 
insurance, depreciation of stock and record- 
keeping. 

The membership feels that the Reserve has 
given at least one answer to the problem of 
lower distribution costs. The theory of mass 
distribution of specialties at low expense is put 
into actual practice without involving unneces- 
sary competition between manufacturers. It is 
believed that the success of the experiment will 
be the means of attracting many more dealer 
members, although non-members also are privi- 
leged to use the Reserve. 

It also was announced that manufacturers in 
the lines handled will be invited to give more 
consideration to the project. It is felt that if 
the Reserve carries a product it is an endorse- 
ment which the manufacturer may use to great 
advantage. It is pointed out, too, that many 
potential disputes arising from the manifold 
artifices of distribution—such as _ exclusive 
rights, terms, contracts of delivery, service etc. 
—are settled before they arise, in using the 
Reserve, which is described as a co-operative 
effort on the part of the retail dealers, setting 
an example for manufacturers. 





Tue Comrort Coal-Lumber Co., of Hacken- 
sack, N. J., has announced promotion of three 
of its yard managers, Louis H. Wyckoff, Fred- 
erick Hendricks and Harry Fisher. W. H. 
Mackey has been appointed supervisor of sales. 





also on yard men and drivers. 


uniforms. 


This Week’s 


Company Provides Uniform Working “Togs” 


The Peoria Lumber Co., Peoria, IIll., decided some time ago that 
signs were good advertising; not only on warehouses and trucks but 
The result was the putting of these 
men into practical working uniforms. 
It is not unusual to see garage, filling station attendants 
and the like wearing coveralls with the firm name painted or stitched 


Timely 'Tip 


The company provides the 


to the cloth; but it is not so 
usual to see these “animated 











with the results observed. The Peoria uniform is well known in 
the city and is instantly recognized. 
instance, the clerks see these caps coming and have the bills waiting 
when the man steps up to the desk. Customers like the idea. It rep- 
resents neatness and orderly service, Everywhere the men go during 
working hours their clothing serves to call the name of the lumber 
company to the attention of prospective customers. 


signs” among lumber yard 
workers. The company de- 
cided that the coverall idea 
was not enough. Too often 
the effect is frowsy and looks 
like something that is ravel- 
ing out at the top. To give 
a neat and uniform appear- 
ance a cap was added. The 
cap is the thing that gives 
the completed effect. The 
company is well pleased 


At the freight office, for 











Bouncing Sign “Does Its Stuff” 


Perhaps a paper devoted to lumber should 
not print this picture, for the sign shown js 
not of wood, but of rubber. Nevertheless, the 
idea is so clever and original that it is deemed 
deserving a place in this department, devoted 
to ideas that lumbermen can use. 

“Why was the sign not made of wood?” js 
a fair question. The answer is that while it 
was desired to keep outside traffic off this 
tract, sometimes the yard’s own truck needed 
to pass through. There was no place handy 
to which an ordinary sign might be attached 
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and be up out of the way, so it had to be on 
the ground. An ordinary sign in this position 
would have had to be removed and put back 
every time a truck passed through. 

Therefore, someone conceived the brilliant 
idea of taking a piece of old rubber belting 
about 3 feet long, and lettering the sign thereon 
as shown in the picture. The lower edge was 
nailed to a piece of 2x4 (there’s where wood 
comes in) and buried firmly down in the 
ground. If the wheel of a truck passes over 
this sign, it immediately bounces back into up- 
right position. In fact, a prize fighter who 
could jump up as quickly after a knock-down 
would have no difficulty in winning the cham- 
pionship. 


Retail Plant Continues to Grow 


Santa Fe, N. M., Nov. 10.—Improvement is 
so continuous at the Santa Fe Builders Supply 
Co. that an additional warehouse is observed 
on each visit. Across the north side of the 
grounds, beginning to resemble exhibition 
grounds more than the conventional lumber 
yard, a tile wall provides fire protection, and 
a new 150-foot double-deck shed is already 
stocked, “4-Square” materials being much in 
evidence. Larger timbers are housed in a new 
shed near by, and this fall another interior 
warehouse is to be built. The plumbing de- 
partment demands more space, to be provided 
before the close of the year, in addition to 
two new warehouses for the plumbing depart- 
ment, constructed during the last year. 

Taking advantage of the large demand in 
the Southwest for water storage tanks of all 
sizes a tank manufacturing department has been 
added, water system equipment complete with 
gasoline engines or windmills and pumps being 
supplied and installed anywhere. For example, 
a system with 10,000-gallon tank was installed 
last week at Cuba, in the heart of the Jemez 
mountains, a big truck transporting the ma- 
terials a hundred miles from any railroad. 

Crowded out of the main display room, sam- 
ple doors line both sides of an alley through 
which nearly every patron or visitor must pass. 
The strategic value of this is illustrated by 
the declaration of a lady caller who saw 4 
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door better suited for her new house than one 
provided by the plans, and appreciated keenly 
the opportunity afforded unexpectedly to find 
a door which gives the desired distinctive fin- 
ish to her home. A vacant section in the 
“complete bathroom” assemblages is due to the 
decision of a lady shopper to have the attractive 
coffee-colored set installed in her home at once. 
Thus the value of complete stocks and ade- 
quate displays is attested. 

Charles Proebstel, president, states that the 
Santa Fe Builders’ Supply Co. is maintaining 
normal stocks in all departments. The usual 
three cars a month of oak flooring was in- 
sufficient last month, it having been necessary 
to truck several loads from Albuquerque for 
insistent orders. 

More than a hundred separate panels, each 
painted a different color and with printed card 
on reverse giving specifications of the particular 
color, hang in double deck arrangement near 
the display of built-in conveniences and differ- 
ent designs in plaster. No patron or visitor 
can call at the office without being attracted 
by them, and in most cases tentatively selecting 
colors suited to his need. While rather ex- 
pensive to install, this generous presentation of 
the application of the different paints to wood- 
work obviously is a very effective selling 
agency. 





Wins New Laurels in Tourney 


Newton, Itt., Nov. 10—John A. Wheeler, 
well known lumberman of this city and also 
widely known as a skillful amateur player of 
pocket billiards, won fourth place in the profes- 
sional pocket billiard tournament recently held in 
St. Louis. The showing made is conceded by ex- 
perts to be an exceptional one for an amateur 
playing in a professional event. Mr. Wheeler 
made the highest score against Benny Allen, 
the Kansas City star and former world’s cham- 
pion, making 98 to 100. The highest score of 
any of the other players against Allen was 26 
to 100. Mr. Wheeler was second on total points 
scored for the entire meet. The event was 
the Southern Sectional Tournament, which 
comprises eighteen States and is one of the 
four major tournaments held annually to select 
players for the national tournament. 

Mr. Wheeler, who is manager of W. P. 
Wheeler & Son, has a completely equipped bil- 
liard room in the new home which he recently 
completed, in which he enjoys his favorite 
pastime with his family and friends of like 
taste. An illustration of this room appeared 
on page 41 of the Oct. 11 issue of the AMeER- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, in connection with a story 
telling of Mr. Wheeler having been chosen 
as a participant in the recent southern tourna- 
ment. 





Prices “Shorts” by the Piece 


Another retail lumberman who prices lum- 
ber by the piece is J. T. Grant, Rolfe, Iowa. 
A circular recently issued by this dealer says: 

We are having a constantly increasing trade 
in short length white pine lumber in various 
widths and shapes. In many places it can 
be used to just as good advantage as the 
longer lengths. We have just received another 
big lot of good Idaho white pine shorts as 
listed below. THE PRICES ARE BY THE 
PIECE. Five percent off on all cash sales. 


The kinds of lumber listed and quoted by 
the piece include 12-inch boards, shiplap, drop 
siding, 4- and 6-inch strips, all quoted by the 
piece in 6- and 8-foot lengths, while drop sid- 
ing also is listed in 4-foot length. The circular 
also announces that— 

Through the winter we will be in position 
to have made at our yard portable log houses, 
poultry houses, self-feeders and other small 
buildings and articles. ‘They can be made to 
suit your ideas by local workmen. If you 
will be needing anything in this line give us 
your order in advance. We will have it ready 
for you when you need it. It’s our idea to 
suit your idea. 

os 


AN EASTERN COMPANY wants basswood.—See 
Classified Section. 


ATTRACTS MANY VISITORS 


Log Home Is Star Feature—Unique Lum- 
ber and Yard Painting Scheme 


HAWARDEN, Iowa, Nov. 11.—Another good 
advertising stunt has been put across by S. Q. 
French and the French Lumber Co. of this 
city. It brought 2,292 persons to the French 
yard in a single day and evening, and as Amos 
would say, that “sho was somethin’.” 

The attraction which brought these people 
to the yard was a one-day stand of the Douglas 
fir log home on wheels. As most readers of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN know (the log 
home having been described and illustrated in 
these columns many times) this consists of a 
section of a huge Douglas fir log, showing an 
age of 600 years and diameter of 8 feet, which 
has been hollowed out, mounted on a truck and 
serves as a home for its owner, Patrick Pow- 
ers, who tours the country with it as an ob- 
ject lesson of the immense size attained by the 
fir trees of the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. French some months ago arranged to 
have the fir log home routed through Hawarden, 
with a one-day stand here, and it was on dis- 
play at the French yard Saturday, all day and 
evening. When the yard was closed a little 
after 9 o'clock, 2,292 people had registered as 
visitors. This was the largest attendance of 
any one-day stand in crossing Iowa from the 


Many favorable comments were heard from 
the visitors regarding the plan recently adopted 
by the French company of painting the ends 
of all the lumber piled in its shed. [Notre— 
This innovation was illustrated, and described 
in detail, on front cover page of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Oct. 11.—EniTor.] 

The French company is now painting its en- 
tire yard with the new Alcoa Albron aluminum 
powder paint, a product of the Aluminum Co. of 
America. This with the red lead trimmings 
makes a very striking appearance. The up- 
rights between the bins are painted with the 
new aluminum paint. Thus the yard, when the 
painting is completed, will show the aluminum 
color, with red lead trimming; while the ends 
of the lumber stock, painted with red lead, will 
contrast with the aluminum trimming. 

—— 


Suggestion for Christmas Display 


While Christmas is still several weeks away, 
it is none too early to begin planning for ef- 
fective displays and decorations. It is felt, 
therefore, that the accompanying photograph, 
hitherto unpublished, showing what one lum- 
berman did last year, will prove of considerable 
interest to many dealers. 

This illustration shows a very attractive 
child’s playhouse in the yard of F. W. Sternen- 
berg, of the Kuntz-Sternenberg Lumber Co., 
Austin, Tex. Santa Claus, having left his 
sleigh and team of reindeer in the alley, has 
clambered up on _ the 














roof with his pack of 
presents, and is seen 
looking over the situa- 
tion preparatory to 
climbing down the 
chimney. 


The figure of the ever- 
popular old saint was 
cut out of plywood or 
wallboard and appro- 
priately painted, the 
coat and cap in bright 
red, with the hair, 
whiskers and trimmings 
of the coat in white. 
Floodlights placed on 
the roof at proper angle 
illuminated the figure at 
night. 

The Christmas tree, 
seen at left of the house, 
was decorated with col- 
ored lights and tinsel 
ornaments. 


The display was pre- 
pared by Mr. Sternen- 





A lumberman’s appropriate Christmas display, featuring “Home, 
Sweet Home” and the children’s friend, Santa Claus “himself” 


Illinois line to Hawarden, which is one mile 
from the South Dakota boundary. 

This. large attendance was obtained by thor- 
ough advertising of the attraction. An illus- 
trated circular describing the log home in an 
interesting way was mailed to 1,465 farm homes, 
from all of the neighboring towns where rural 
routes head toward Hawarden. Country 
schools numbering over 50 were each given 
an invitation and circular. Superintendents of 
the neighboring as well as the local schools 
were also extended an invitation, in the form 
of a personal letter. The lumber dealers in the 
neighboring towns were also given personal in- 
vitations, accompanied by illustrated circulars, 
and were informed that they could extend an 
invitation to their customers in their own names 
without any cost or obligation. The attraction 
was also advertised in the company’s regular 
newspaper space for two weeks preceding its 
coming, and local items concerning it were also 
sprinkled through the news pages. 

The house was parked inside the French yard. 
Special lighting equipment was provided, and 
the lights on the outside of the shed were also 
kept lit for the evening showing. There was 
a continual procession to the yard from 10:15 
a. m. until after 9 p. m. 


berg for entry in a 
contest conducted by the 
Austin Chamber of 
Commerce, in which 
prizes were offered for the best examples of 
Christmas displays and decorations. Mr. 
Sternenberg’s entry won second place in the 
contest, and also was accorded much praise. 
The central idea of this display—which might 
well be adopted by lumber dealers desiring to 
prepare a display that will attract attention 
to their yard preceding and during the holiday 
season—is very appropriate, as it links up the 
idea of home with the festival that pertains 
most intimately to the home and family. 





Is Named General Manager 


Manpison, Wis., Nov. 10.—Austin W. Pruitt, 
who for a number of years has been associated 
with the Fuller Goodman Co., at Oshkosh, has 
been made general manager of Conklin & Sons 
Co., of this city, succeeding the late F. H. Bes- 
wick. This is one of the oldest building ma- 
terial and fuel dealers in Madison. Mr. Pruitt 
enjoys a large acquaintance in the eastern half 
of Wisconsin, the territory covered by the 
Fuller Goodman Co.’s yards, and is an ex-presi- 
dent of the Northeastern Wisconsin Lumber- 
men’s Club. Mr. Pruitt will be delighted to 
have all of his friends call at his office when- 
ever they are in Madison. 
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EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE HECHINGER ESTABLISHMENT, SHOWING THE TRUCK AND TRAILER EQUIPMENT 


Store For Home Builders 


A Modern 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 10.—About the 
middle of last month the Hechinger Co. moved 
into its splendid new home, situated on Mary- 
land Avenue, at 15th and H streets, N. E. The 
event was commemorated by a public reception, 
attended by many interested visitors. The new 
establishment is said by competent judges to be 
one of the finest building material plants in 
the country. 

All of the material used in the construction 
of the plant came out of the company’s own 
stocks, thereby demonstrating its slogan, 
“Foundation to Roof.” 

“A company selling building materials should 
practice what it preaches, and build well,” said 
Sidney L. Hechinger, president of the concern, 
and this precept has been carried out in the 
buildings, which are not only well constructed 
but architecturally beautiful. The plant consists 
of an office building, a large lumber shed, a big 
warehouse building, and racks for the open 
storage of lumber. 

The architect, Louis T. Rouleau, of this city, 
has very cleverly tied two frame lumber sheds 
together with a brick office building, by means 
of a stucco panel, and made them harmonize, 
as will be observed in the illustration showing 
the front elevation appearing at top of this page. 

The entire front is beautifully landscaped, 
with sodded lawns and plenty of shrubbery. In 
each archway of the facade is a colorful pic- 
ture portraying one of the kinds of materials 
handled by the company. In each instance the 
material illustrated has been given a touch of 
human interest. For example, paint is repre- 
sented by a picture showing a painter who 
has just finished painting the tront of the house 
and is seen looking through the window into 
a room, where the lady of the house is playing 
on a piano. The paint can is seen at the foot 
of the painter, and he is wiping his brushes 
preparatory to going away. All of the other 





materials are pictured in a similarly “romantic” 
way—“and,” remarked Mr. Hechinger, “if you 
think this was an easy job, just try something 
similar. It is difficult to put life into an inani- 
mate object, but a picture promoting paint 
can not be made very appealing by just show- 
ing cans of paint.” 

On the large stucco panel of the brick office 
building is affixed a section of a Douglas fir log, 
7 feet in diameter, on which is painted the 
legend, “Big Trees Make Good Lumber.” 

Another attractive feature of the front is 
that the spaces for signs have been so designed 


An interesting feature are the window backs 
in the main office, these being so constructed 
as to simulate entrances to bungalows, these 
miniature structures affording opportunity for 
displaying many of the materials and products 
which are handled in finished form. 

The main office is constructed with a mez- 
zanine floor, on which are located the private 
offices of the executives, while in the space 
underneath the mezzanine have been constructed 
seven sample bathrooms, each completely fitted, 
so that a customer may readily select the type 
of equipment he wants. Different colored chro- 
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The sales counter, showing part of the stocks of paints and hardware 


in the building as to permit using the maximum 
size of signs that the city regulations permit, 
yet form an artistic entity. 

The office building is of tapestry brick and 
has about 3,000 square feet of floor space. The 
main floor is used as a showroom to display 
various building materials, including a full line 
of bathroom plumbing and fixtures, the latter 
being an important line with the company. 
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Miniature bungalows demonstrating use of various building materials 
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mite imitation tile is used on the walls of each 
of these rooms, making a very colorful display. 
The rooms are connected by arches, so that a 
customer can walk from one to another. On 
each blank wall appears, through a false win- 
dow, a painted outdoor scene, giving the im- 
pression of looking out of doors. 

On an ingenious rack are mounted samples 
of many types of doors, these being painted 
and finished in various ways, presenting color 
appeals and affording a practical demonstration 
of the line of paints and finishes carried. This 
display is on the main office floor, where also 
are racks showing samples of all of the many 
kinds of moldings carried. 

Adjoining the building is a loading platform, 
20 by 100 feet, on which such goods as wall- 
board and roofing are delivered directly to the 
consumer. 

Separated by wide driveways are two large 
lumber sheds, one 40 by 160 feet and another 
72 by 200 feet. The smaller of these two 
buildings is used for storing lumber shed stock, 
trim and moldings, while the larger is used 
for storing such items as doors, windows, win- 
dow frames, wallboards, roofing and other build- 
ing supplies. 

The lumber racks are constructed with con- 
crete piers supporting steel rails. They are 


connected with the railroad facilities so that it 
is possible to unload directly from the cars. 
Material which is to be warehoused is un- 
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loaded on wooden platforms direct from the 
cars and then moved into sheds by means of 
automatic trucks which slide under these plat- 
forms and jack them up so that they will roll. 
They are then carried into the building, where 
the loaded platform is lowered exactly in the 
place where it belongs. When this material 
is to be moved to one of the other branch 
yards of the company, or delivered to a cus- 
tomer, it is only necessary to slide this truck 
under the platform and move the entire quan- 
tity without rehandling. — 

The equipment by which the above labor- 
saving purposes are accomplished are the Stue- 
bing automatic or jack lift trucks manufactured 
by the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. Con- 
cerning same Mr. Hechinger further explains: 

“The platforms are set off the ground about 
2 inches, and they are placed on the delivery 
trucks and taken to the car, where they are 
loaded with materials like plasterboard, roof- 
ing, cement, etc., after which it is unnecessary 
to handle the material by hand any more. These 
trucks are on wheels, and are slid underneath 


- the platforms, jacked up so that they will roll, 


and are rolled right into place in the ware- 
house, where they can be moved to a job or 
to another of our branches without any more 
hand handling.” 

Another important saving in labor is made 
by using the trailer system in all hauling of 
materials. Some idea of the company’s equip- 








the wrought iron rail- | eas eal 
ing around the mezza- | ~~ "98" — 
nine floor of general of- e 
fice is a real antique. 

Mr. Hechinger paid 
the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN a high com- 
pliment, saying: 

“We went around the 
country to a large num- 
ber of plants to get 
ideas .for use in our 
new establishment, but 
the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN has helped a 
great deal, because we 
have saved and filed the 


Vee 





new idea sketches 
which you run once 
a week, and_ also 


have written you on 
several occasions re- 
garding a certain point 
of shed construction; 
in fact, you ran a 
sketch of what we 
wanted to know in your paper, and asked for 
comments. We appreciate the way you worked 
with us. We value the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
as a wide awake journal that is helping the 
retailers keep in step with the times. Recent 
articles in your paper will show that the trend 
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Showing the arrangement and environment of 
the Hechinger yard 


ment in this respect may be gained by inspec- 
tion of the illustration at top of the preceding 
page, showing the trucks and trailers lined up 
in front of the office. Trailmobiles and Lapeer 
trailers are used. These permit three trailers 
being used with one truck. For example, one 
can be loaded at the car, one be in transit, and 
one be unloading, all at the same time, with 
one truck. This, said Mr. Hechinger, saves 
money and insurance, keeps the man always 
busy, and permits outgoing orders to be loaded 
without holding up the truck. 

The very handsomely finished and furnished 
office of President Sidney L. Hechinger strikes 
the keynote of quality and dignity which is 
carried out in the equally attractive offices 
occupied by Stanford E. Abel, C. E., superin- 
tendent and vice president; and Julius Wolf, 
vice president in charge of purchasing and 
advertising. 

These offices are floored in oak, and in each 
are bookcases which are genuine antiques. In 
this connection it should be mentioned that 








Private office of President Sidney L. Hechinger 


of modern lumber retailing is to display the 
products in an attractive and ‘romantic’ manner. 
This can not be done by displaying 2x4s and 
boards. It must be done in other ways, like 
the miniature bungalows which we have built 
as displays in our office, and the realistic pic- 
tures on the archways of the facade of our 
building.” 

The Hechinger company began business in 
1911 as a house-wrecking company, selling used 
materials only, but now operates three branches 
in Washington, all carrying full lines of the 
very best nationally advertised brands of lum- 
ber and building materials, while also supply- 
ing the less expensive salvaged materials to 
those desiring same. Besides the main estab- 
lishment, described in this article, which is 
managed by Melvin Wolf, vice president, a 
branch is operated at 5925 Georgia Avenue, 
N. W., managed by Marcus Cohen, vice presi- 
dent, and another at Sixth and C streets, S. W., 
managed by C. Monroe Baile, vice president. 


Awards for Best Buildings 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 12.—More than twenty 
buildings have been nominated by architects, 
engineers, contractors, builders and realtors for 
the awards being offered by the better appear- 
ance committee of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce for the best buildings completed in 
St. Louis during the last year. Dec. 31 will 
be the final date for making nominations. The 
committee is urging the construction of build- 
ings which will produce a good impression. It 
will award bronze tablets to owners of build- 
ings selected as the best of the year, and certifi- 
cates of merit to the architects, engineers and 
contractors associated in their construction. 























Partial view of main office floor, showing racks displaying doors and moldings 
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identical mills for the corresponding period of 1929: 
ONE WEEE No. of 
Softwoods: Mills 
Southern Pine Association.............eeee0- 124 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 183 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 66 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn..... 24 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 7 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 21 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 47 
California Redwood Association.............. 12 
ec sci cede the eee eviad ers ete 484 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 178 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 21 
OT vbusbapaeeaedeenwes coeecas 199 
Grand totals ...ccsecs RéeeeseG ened Sé06 0008s 662 
FORTY-FOUR WEEKS Mills 
Softwoods: Reporting* 
Southern Pine Association............ eaisnees 127 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 183 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 66 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 25 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... Ss 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 25 
North Carolina Pine Association...... abekeers 46 
California Redwood Association............. 13 
ec cha ke ee a nals Cee eed 493 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 190 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs, Assn.... 25 
i (i 2 eaece es enh baeneeenees 215 
OO Ter re 683 


*Average weekly number. 


Production 


41,521,000 
106,585,000 
29,603,000 
17,008,000 
1,501,000 
490,000 
5,229,000 
5,359,000 


~ 207,296,000 


19,202,000 
1,022,000 


"20,224,000 
227,520,000 


2,199,241,000 
5,818,282,000 
1,680,438,000 
834,255,000 
198,065,000 
114,040,000 
224,259,000 
278,259,000 


11,346,839,000 


1,149,418,000 
226,223,000 


1,375,641,000 
12,722,480,000 


Percent 
of 1929 


74 
64 
61 
51 


eeles 3] sees 


saaeae 


Shipments 


46,347,000 
111,711,000 


6,477,000 
4,837,000 


225,634,000 


18,792,000 
2,289,000 


21,081,000 
246,715,000 


89,668,000 
08,514,000 
25,609,000 
62,163,000 
71,146,000 
89,385,000 
212,496,000 
255,673,000 


11,014,654,000 


2,0 
5,8 
1,5 
8 
1 


1,067,212,000 
153,232,000 


1,220,444,000 
12,235,098,000 


National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincron, D. C,, Nov. 10.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the w 
forty-four weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, 


Percent 
of 1929 


Orders 
42,063,000 


199,091,000 


16,511,000 
1,488,000 


17,999,000 
217,090,000 


185,396,000 
253,911,000 


10,618,151,000 


1,017,286,000 
123,466,000 


1,140,752,000 
11,758,903,000 





eek ended Nov. 1, 1930, and for 
and percentage comparison with statistics of 


Percent 


of 1929 
80 
65 


geles 9/see8es 


zglge 3/aeesasae 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuineoton, D. C., Nov. 10.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross stock 
footage Nov. 1, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 


Association— 
Southern Pine Association. ......cccccccccces 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 


Southern Pine Barometer 


Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
118 923,526,000 103,026,000 11 
140 1,354,124,000 291,727,000 22 
80 1,331,338,000 122,486,000 9 
7 280,866,000 20,587,000 7 
188 1,094,752,000 205,235,000 19 





North Carolina Pine 


Norrotk, Va., Nov. 10.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures from 97 mills for the week ended 
Nov. 1: 

Per- 
Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 

Average*® ...16,320,000 na 

Actual ...... 6,512,000 40 7 
Shipments 8,703,000 54 133 - oe 
Orderst 5,829,000 36 85 67 
Unfilled 

orders .......58,932,000 


*“Average” is of production for the last 
three years. 

tAverage of orders per mill 
amounted to 60,093 feet; 
average was 54,587. 


this week 
preceding week’s 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


Osuxosn, Wis., Nov. 10.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 
ended Nov. 1: 


Percent 
of Ca- 

Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 50 units*..10,374,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 1,737,000 35,000 16 
Shipmentsf ......... 2,853,000 57,000 27 
Orders receivedf.... 1,791,000 36,000 17 
Orders on hand......18,197,000 ..... - 
Hemlock— 
Capacity, 70 units*..14,606,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 732,000 10,000 5 
Shipmentst ......... 1,668,000 24,000 11 
Orders receivedt.... 1,782,000 25,000 12 
Orders on hand...... 9,561,000 ..... 


*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,000 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on lumber scale. 


tLumber fabricated at mill and used in 
construction work is included in total orders 
and shipments. 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 12.—The 230 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
week ended Nov. 8 reported: 

Production. 118,413,000 


Shipments. 100,224,000 


15.36 under production 
Orders ....115,428,000 


2.52 under production 

A group of 352 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1930 to date are complete, reported as 
follows: 


Average weekly operating capacity. 304,643,000 
Average weekly cut for forty-five weeks— 


Se aot c ondhade@weneeé ha wahace eis 209,556,000 
DN 8 hah ee ae a nie ale cow eteke ew ina 165,315,000 
Actual cut week ended Nov. 8...... 136,506,000 


A group of 228 mills, whose production for 
the week ended Nov. 8 was 118,174,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
a ae 35,960,000 33,880,000 85,983,000 

Domestic 

cargo . 41,346,000 50,929,000 210,584,000 
Export 11,935,000 19,697,000 106,206,000 
Local 10,751,000 Oe ere 
99,992,000 115,257,000 402,773,000 


A group of 183 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1929 and 1930 to date, reported as follows: 


Week 
ended Nov. Average first 45 weeks 
8, 1930 1930 1929 
Production 106,338,000 131,662,000 169,198,000 
Shipments 94,143,000 131,171,000 168,207,000 
Orders ...108,122,000 125,766,000 167,154,000 





Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices dropped to 77.5 
for the week ended Nov. 5, 1930, from 77.9 for 
the week ended Oct. 29, 1930. 





New Orteans, La., Nov. 10.—For the week 
ended Nov. 1, Saturday, 133 mills of total 
capacity of 153 units (a unit representing an 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
feet between Nov. 1, 1926, and Oct. 31, 1929), 
report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation : 

Pet. of output 


3-year Ac- 
Production— Cars Feet Avg. tual 
Aver, 3 yrs... ... 64,745,651 nine. | eae 
ee --- 48,680,167 67.46 .... 
Shipments* ....2,281 47,901,000 73.98 109.66 
Orders 
Received* ....2,095 43,995,000 67.95 100.72 
On hand end 
WOUEE .csws 5,184 108,864,000 


*Orders were 91.85 percent of shipments, 

tOrders on hand at above 133 mills showed 
a decrease of 3.46 percent, or 3,906,000 feet, 
during the week. 





Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PorTLAND, OreE., Nov. 12.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended Nov. 8: 


Total number of mills reporting, 92: 


Actual production for week....... 28,866,000 
RR Se er ee 30,245,000 
CO ere ee 25,147,000 
Report of 66 mills: 
Operating capacity .............. 71,730,000 
Average for 3 previous years..... 40,971,000 
Actual production for week....... 28,309,000 
Report of 80 mills: 
Average production ............. 41,770,000 
CO Sr ae 118,274,000 
Stocks on hand—Nov. 8.......... 1,324,826,000 
Identical mills reporting, 66: 
Production— 
Operating capacity............. 71,730,000 
Average for 3 previous years... 40,971,000 
Week ended Week ended 
Nov. 8, 1930 Nov. 9, 1929 
Actual for week.. 28,309,000 45,371,000 
re 29,266,000 34,941,000 
Orders received.... 24,116,000 31,685,000 
Identical mills reporting, 37: 
Production— 
Average for 3 previous years... 31,818,000 
Week ended Week ended 
Nov. 8, 1930 Nov. 9, 1929 
Unfilled orders 102,804,000 92,898,000 
Gross stocks on 
Be vere ke ere 1,042,504,000 904,492,000 
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California Redwood 


San Francisco, CALir., Nov. 10.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 12 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended Nov. 1: 


Redwood. White- 
Percent of wood 








Feet production Feet 
Production ...... 5,359,000 100 1,783,000 
Shipments ...... 4,837,000 90 1,937,000 
Orders— 
Received ...... 4,211,000 79 1,218,000 
Gu hand ....<+ 18,931,000 5,995,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 





Northern California*....... 1,455,000 2,042,000 
Southern California* ...... 1,957,000 1,123,000 
ON err 45,000 26,000 
ey Ce ee ee 1,339,000 $25,000 
SR 5 cccitnia shrews 6c Be ea 41,000 95,000 

4,837,000 4,211,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





California Pines 


San Francisco, Catir., Nov. 8.—Following 
is the latest report of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association based 
on statistics for twenty-four mills: 

Percent 
Percent of same 
of pro- period 


Feet duction of 1929 

For Week ended Novy. 1: 

LOD csc te odes 16,485,000 ate we 
ee 17,887,000 108 ra 
 ?a Se 14,906,000 90 - 
Stocks end week..... 711,467,000 ~ 99 
Por Jan. 1 to Nov. 1: 

Production .......e. 868,866,000 ne 73 
ES Pes 876,383,000 101 77 
eer ee eran 879,717,000 101 78 


Purchases Holdings of Pioneer 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 8.—Reminis- 
cences of the pioneering days in the lumber 
trade of both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
were revived, incident to the purchase, Nov. 1, 
by the Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. of 
the Pope & Talbot retail lumber business at 
San Francisco. The transaction involved the 
outright purchase of the lumber stock at the 


yard at Third and Berry streets, with a total - 


footage of 10,000,000 board feet and a valua- 
tion of around $225,000. It was not so much 
the scope of the deal, however, which won the 
interested attention of the lumbering fraternity, 
as the fact that it marked the final retirement 
of the Pope and Talbot families as dominating 
figures in the colorful romance of the American 
lumbering industry. 

The story of the Popes and Talbots has its 
chapters related to magnificent works of build- 
ing, shipping, and financial development, not 
only in San Francisco, but throughout the 
West, and reaching across the seas. Their in- 
fluence was felt in shaping the destinies of Seat- 
tle, Portland, Astoria, Tacoma, Vancouver and 
other centers of the Northwest. At its peak 
the story is told in ships on every sea and 
every port. The first lumber cargo to Hono- 
lulu; to Alaska during the gold rush days; 
pioneering in American trade with Australia 
—these are some of the highlights. 

But the worthy beginnings of the romantic 
tale date back to 1767, when both the Pope and 
Talbot families settled in East Machias, Me., 
and established an early New England sawmill. 
Some years later a provision-laden schooner 
hove into the little port from Boston and 
exchanged its cargo for lumber from Pope & 





Census Bureau Delivered Prices 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 12.—The Department of Commerce has secured through the bureau 
of the census the following Prices, per thousand for lumber items and per hundred square feet for 
shingles, as the average paid Oct. 1, by contractors for material delivered on the job, these being 


selected from the complete list: 


Flooring, 1x4” Shingles, Extra 
# No. 1 Dimension, Common 10 to 16 Clear, 16”, 5/2 
SIS1E, 2x4—16 Boards Southern Douglas 
—_ Douglas 1x6” pine r Red 
New Haven, Conn............. = $46.00 $38.00 ’ a ee 
New Bedford, Mass............. eee 40.00 36.00 wads $85.00 $6.15 
eS = eae eS 45.00 40.00 Ew 85.00 
ee age NMS ras awaken aes $42.00 50.00 39.00 80.00 80.00 5.90 
_ alo, + TTT TIA eter Te Te 36.00 ee 34.00 85.00 iio 5.25 wbGe 
seaeraon.. 2 ate. \c. way eiGie'g.plaiar eves ich 45.00 40.00 37.50 85.00 80.00 6.40 li 
an a | sa pear ou eeuken 37.00 40.00 38.75 82.50 75.00 6.75 $8.00 
Cl Mee wesicecansicvien 36.00 45.00 33.00 py ear er eee rer 
+ eveland, Ohio................ 40.00 44.00 37.00 on 75.00 5.50 vnee 
Eenneatown, ok ic se wr ore ic 40.00 40.00 40.00 cin Aas 6.00 or 
a eee 43.00 43.00 a 76.50 68.00 5.75 7.50 
weere Mamta. Ind......ccccccss 50.00 50.00 aah 75.00 75.00 6.00 6.00 
Louisville, a anbi teeceatigeire sate aval 41.50 ao ea 35.00 72.00 sate 5.90 cease 
; WU a oiceneciavewh oe 40.00 43.00 48.00 80.00 inl 5.00 
Ra Louis, Mo..... St Ee Ege ere 37.00 38.00 41.00 55.50 59.50 4.48 
 -: a 45.00 45.00 55.00 68.00 75.00 6.50 
ds aw amibimes 38.00 39.50 41.00 RPS eae 4.56 
ioe Angeles, Callf.....-...0c0 ee 29.50 28.50 54.50 4.40 
San Francisco, Calif............ 22.50 22.50 50.00 7.50 
SO WN edb be ondciawd Gabbe 17.00 16.00 38.00 3.00 





Bookings 6 Percent Under Output 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


_Wasutncton, D. C., Nov. 13.—Six hundred and twenty-nine softwood mills of eight associa- 
tions for the week ended Nov. 8 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
production aggregating 224,359,000 feet; shipments, 208,422,000 feet, and orders, 210,718,000 feet. 
The week’s figures for production shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 


Southern Pine Association...........eeeceeeees 

est Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn..... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn..... 
North Carolina Pine Association............... 
California Redwood Association................ 


Totals, softwoods......... peideacbeivncéwewe 


Hardwoods— 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............ 
orthern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn..... 


WE: DINIEN,. 5 0 5's «bas can sae eases 











No. of 

Mills Production Shipments Orders 
146 48,782,000 44,688,000 42,483,000 
. 230 118,413,000 100,224,000 115,428,000 
92 28,866,000 30,245,000 25,147,000 
24 15,388,000 17,123,000 14,373,000 
7 257,000 2,647,000 2,115,000 
18 810,000 1,511,000 1,451,000 
100 6,472,000 7,416,000 5,211,000 
12 5,371,000 4,568,000 4,510,000 
629 224,359,000 208,422,000 210,718,000 
254 24,582,000 26,041,000 23,946,000 
18 562,000 1,492,000 1,773,000 
272 25,144,000 27,533,000 25,719,000 





Talbot’s mill. This, according to authentic 
records, was the first Atlantic coast lumber 
shipment. 


The scene shifts to the new land of California 
in the exciting days following the discovery of 
gold and a later generation of Popes and Tal- 
bots visioning new worlds to conquer. Back 
there in Maine, Capt. William C. Talbot saw 
the need for a more permanent supply of tim- 
ber than the dwindling forests of his native 
State could yield. This determined him to 
abandon New England for the raw new Pacific 
coast country where great virgin stands ex- 
tended over an empire, it was reported. 


Capt. Talbot negotiated in New England for 
a complete sawmill equipment which he en- 
trusted for Pacific coast shipment to Capt. 
Josiah P. Keller of the good ship L. T. Foster. 
Preceding Capt. Keller by several months on 
the long voyage around the Horn went Capt. 
Talbot in the ship The Pringle, bearing a cargo 
of choice cut Maine lumber. This was unloaded 
at Sacramento for use at the gold diggings. 
This was one of the first, if not the first inter- 
coastal shipment of lumber, Atlantic to Pacific, 
on record. 

After disposing of his lumber Capt. Talbot 
had the initial capital he required to carry out 
his determined plan of establishing a pioneer 
sawmill in the new lumber country of Puget 
Sound. He proceeded north to meet Capt. Kel- 
ler’s ship and after surveying the territory 
decided to unload the sawmill machinery at Port 
Gamble, Wash. The original Pope & Talbot 
mill at Port Gamble was operated until 1926, 
when it was replaced by a new $1,000,000 plant. 

The Pope & Talbot retail lumber business 
was started in San Francisco soon after at a 
location on Stewart street between Howard 
and Mission. The business was moved in the 
’60s to the present site at Third and Berry 
streets. 

Since the McCormick interests in 1925 ac- 
quired the vast timber and mill properties of 
Pope & Talbot, the acquisition of the lumber 
yard has been considered a logical step, and 
the deal was consummated just a few days 
before the death of William H. Talbot, presi- 
dent of Pope & Talbot. 

No changes in operating personnel are con- 
templated, McCormick executives state. As ‘be- 
fore, the Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. 
will conduct its wholesale business and in addi- 
tion will have an added advantage in the opera- 
tion of a jobbing and retail center at Islais 
Creek. 

The Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. was 
formed in 1903 on a modest scale by Charles 
R. McCormick and Sidney M. Hauptman. The 
operation expanded until it became necessary 
to enter the steamship business. Now the 
lumber company has vast amplifications, having 
promoted paper and insulating board mills at 
St. Helens, Ore., where motor ships were made 
during the war. It has sales offices in the 
principal cities of the United States, as well 
as yards in other leading West Coast cities. 


The McCormick Steamship Co., operating 
twenty-six of its own and ten other vessels, 
keeps over 200,000 dead weight tons of ship- 
ping busy. Operating Gulf and Caribbean serv- 
ices, intercoastal, east coast of South America 
and coastwise vessels, the McCormick lines 
for the sixth consecutive year have had the 
largest number of ships sailing through the 
Golden Gate. From a concern operating a 
few coastwise ships in 1920, the McCormick 
lines have grown until in 1929 their ships car- 
ried 1,461,221 tons of general cargo and 368,- 
427,000 feet of lumber. 

McCormick’s record proves this company a 
most promising successor to carry on the Pope 
& Talbot standard of leadership in its varied 
activities. 
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Offers Camps to House Jobless 


Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 8.—An interesting 
proposal was put before the Provincial gov- 
ernment recently by the British Columbia Log- 
gers’ Association, to assist in relieving unem- 
ployment amongst single loggers. The asso- 
ciation proposed that the men be billeted in 
camps which are now closed down—the com- 
panies supplying the use of the camps, cooking 
equipment etc., and the government supplying 
meals. The proposal was placed before the 
Provincial executive this week. The cabinet 
committee of unemployment, headed by the 
Hon. W. A. McKenzie, minister of labor, ex- 
pressed its appreciation of the association’s 
offer, and promised to give it careful consid- 
eration. If the scheme is accepted, it is ex- 
pected that between 2,500 and 3,000 loggers 
will avail themselves of it. 





Pledges Itself to Give Employment 


Los ANGeELEs, CALiF., Nov. 8.—In line with 
the movement inaugurated by the Mengel Co., 
of Louisville, Ky., as reported in the Nov. 1 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the Pacific 
National Lumber Co., of this city, has sent out 
a letter similar to that of the Mengel Co., 
pledging itself to give employment trom Dec. 1 
to Dec. 31 to a personnel equal to that employed 
during the same period of 1929 and to pay such 
personnel an aggregate amount not less than 
was earned by them during the 1929 period. 
Just as was suggested by the Kentucky com- 
pany, the Pacific National Lumber Co. advises 
that its purpose is to insist that every employee 
purchase during December, to an amount of not 
less than $10, some article of furniture, radio, 
or wood product, and that every employee, who 
under this arrangement receives an increase in 
salary through the reinstatement of the 1929 
basis, must invest not less than 50 percent of 
the increase in some article of furniture, radio 
or wood product. 

L. E. Kunkler, president of the company, ad- 
vises that a copy of this letter 1s being sent to 
all the California and Arizona woodworking 
and furniture trade, as well as the wholesale 
and retail furniture associations, lumber and 
millwork associations, boards of trade, cham- 
bers of commerce etc. 


Named General Sales Manager 


PinepaLe, Cauir., Nov. 10.—James Clifford, 
general manager of Sugar Pine Lumber Co., 
this place, has issued the following formal an- 
nouncement: “The Sugar Pine Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.) and the Yosemite Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 
take pleasure in announcing the advancement of 
Homer B. Jamison to the position of general 
sales manager, and the appointment of Walter 
S. Kennon to the position of sales manager. 
Both Mr. Jamison and Mr. Kennon will be lo- 
cated in the general sales offices at Pinedale, 
Calif.” 

The Oct. 25 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN Carried an announcement to the effect that 
Walter Kennon had been appointed sales man- 
ager for the Sugar Pine Lumber Co. In view 
of the fact that Homer Jamison has been sales 
manager for that company for the last two 
years, and no mention was made of him, some 
may have gained the impression that-Mr. Ken- 
non was succeeding Mr. Jamison. Therefore, 
this more detailed announcement is published at 
this time. 

Both the Yosemite and Sugar Pine plants 
were closed down Oct. 31 for the season, hav- 
ing a combined production of 130,000,000 feet 
- comparison with their 1929 cut of 150,000,000 
eet. 

Speaking of the companies’ operations this 
year, Mr. Clifford states that the two plants 
were placed on a double shift operation in May 
and continued through until the close for the 
season, Oct. 31. Wages were not reduced. The 
companies’ records show that they secured 
greater results per man than has been possible 





for many years and the company was particu- 
larly gratified with the spirit of its employees. 
He says: “Although we find the market at a 
low level, October was the best month in point 
of volume for the last fifteen months, which 
augurs well for the future.” 

Mr. Jamison, general sales manager, is now 
in the East, with the companies’ eastern repre- 
sentative, George Meyls, calling on company 
customers. He expects to be gone for five or 
six weeks. 





Cargo Receipts Show Decrease 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Los ANGeLEes, Cair., Nov. 12.—Incoming 
cargo shipments of lumber totaled less for the 
week than unsold stock at Los Angeles harbor, 
according to figures released today. Eleven 
cargoes of fir, with 10,177,000 feet, board meas- 
ure, and two cargoes of redwood with 443,000 
feet, board measure, made a total of 10,620,000 
feet, as compared to 11,386,000 feet of reported 
unsold lumber. Building permits got off to a 
good start, totaling $1,855,320 for the first eight 
days of the month. Fifty-three vessels were 
reported laid up and none operating off shore. 





Increases Staff and Business 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Nov. 8—Max Wyman, 
head of the M. A. Wyman Lumber Co., an- 
nounced this week that he has increased his 
staff by securing the services of W. A. “Dunc” 
Duncan, who, for many years, has been in charge 
of lumber sales of the Mauk-Seattle Lumber 
Co., and that his idea of the present and future 
business is that there is lumber bought and sold 
every day, houses and 
barns and other’ build- 
ings constructed and 
repaired, and will be in 
the future, and _ that 
hard-working lumber- 
men are getting the 








M. A. WYMAN, 
Seattle, Wash.; 


Shows Confidence in 
Future 








business by 
after it. 

Mr. Wyman further 
said he is well satisfied 
with the volume of busi- 
ness his company has 
done so far this year, 
though it has required 
a greater selling effort 
than is normally necessary. He has spent more 
money in developing sales and in locating good 
lumber at reasonable prices so as to induce 
lethargic buyers to loosen up and place orders; 
but the results have justified the expenditures 
of time and money. 

Mr. Wyman has been in the lumber business 
since leaving college twenty-one years ago. His 
first job was in a retail lumber yard, and he 
spent eleven years in the retail business. Sub- 
sequently he has been in the manufacturing and 
wholesaling end of the business, and at present 
heads one of the leading wholesale firms of the 
city. 


Get Large Railroad Tie Order 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 8.—Western Wash- 
ington lumber mills will supply 600,000 ties to 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad on an order placed by C. S. Finlay- 
son, assistant purchasing agent for the road, 
here. The ties will cost about $600,000 and 
approximately 1,000 cars will be needed for 
their shipment. They will be shipped in lots of 
about 50,000 at a time, the entire output being 
consumed by about next July. The ties will be 
used for replacement of defective ties and are 
first subjected to a treating process. 


going 














——— 


Special Provisions for Employees 


Burns, Ore., Nov. 8.—At a recent informal 
conference here Ralph Hines, vice president 
F. W. Pettibone, general manager, and T."¢ 
Whitten, general superintendent, of the Eq. 
ward Hines Western Pine Co., discussed with 
foremen and representatives of various depart- 
ments the problems being faced by the employees 
as the result of the curtailed operations. Among 
other measures of relief taken by the company 
was a reduction of 10 percent on house rent to 
men who are not working full time. Also a 
reduction of 10 percent on the price of wood, 
Mr. Pettibone reported also that through the 
courtesy of the local manager of the West 
Coast Power Co., Hines employees would be 
able to have electric meters installed without 
the $5 deposit which some of the men have 
reported made it impossible for them to have 
the benefit of electricity in their homes. Pend- 
ing the provision of a permanent place for 
community gatherings, Mr. Whitten offered to 
the residents of Burns the use of the third 
floor of the office building whenever they wanted 
it. A special invitation was extended to the 
ladies to use this as a meeting place, and the 
Hines company will provide ample seating 
accommodations. 

After spending several days looking over the 
operations and conferring with resident off- 
cials, Ralph Hines and M. L. Hudson have 
returned to headquarters in Chicago. They 
were accompanied by T. S. Whitten and L. B. 
Stoddard, sales manager. While east on this 
trip, Mr. Whitten will complete all arrange- 
ments for moving his headquarters from Vir- 
ginia, Minn., and establishing himself _per- 
manently at Burns. 


School Plans Timber Cruise 


Missouta, Mont., Nov. 8—The Montana 
school of forestry at the University of Mon- 
tana here has instituted as a new feature in 
its curriculum this year an annual criuse of 
timber regions in the West. The trip is to 
be considered a requirement for upperclass stu- 
dents who can show good standing and interest 
in forestry. As planned by Dean Tom C 
Spaulding, head of the school of forestry, the 
trip this year will be made during the latter 
part of May and will take about eighteen days. 
From Missoula the route will lead up through 
northwestern Montana and southwestern British 
Columbia. A stop will be made at Priest River, 
Idaho, to inspect the Rocky Mountain experi- 
ment station there. Included in the itinerary 
are visits at Everett and Bellingham, Wash. 
and Vancouver, B. C. Opportunity will also 
be given to study the magnificent fir stands 
on the Olympic peninsula and along the coast as 
the party will drop down to Port Townsend 
from Vancouver, and continue on down to 
Tacoma. 

At Everett the students will visit the huge 
plant of the Weyerhauser Timber Co., and from 
there they will go to Oregon City, Ore., to 
inspect ore of the largest paper plants in 
the West, the Crown-Williamette. Continuing 
southward to Coos Bay and Marshfield they 
will view and study tidewater operations. The 
trail next will lead down the coast highway to 
Eureka, Calif., into the heart of the redwood 
country, and where the students will be given 
a chance to overlook logging, reforestation and 
manufacturing operations of the redwood pro- 
tective association. ; 

On the homeward route the party will swing 
inland, returning through the sugar pine coun- 
try near Klamath Falls, Ore., and the yellow 
pine region of central Oregon, near Bend. 
The trip is planned for those with senior stand- 
ing and will provide unusual opportunity for 
first-hand observation. Instituted last year for 
the first time, the tour proved so highly suc- 
cessful that it was considered advantageous to 
include a similar trip in the school’s curriculum. 
Shorter trips for underclassmen are also 
planned 
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Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 11.—Following 
a meeting in Chicago, officers and directors of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion yesterday came to Washington to discuss 
with President Hoover and members of his 
Cabinet basic problems of the lumber industry, 
particularly those bearing a relation to govern- 
mental functions. 

Principal among ‘the matters discussed with 
the President were the possibilities of the lum- 
ber industry, customarily responsible for the 
livelihood of more than a million American 
wage earners, assisting in the solution of the 
present employment problem. Forestry, tim- 
ber conservation, including both physical and 
economic conservation, the barring from domes- 
tic competition of convict produced imports, and 
the President’s plans for creation of a Timber 
Conservation Board were among the subjects 
canvassed. 

Those who called on the President included 
A. C. Dixon, Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., 
Eugene, Ore., president National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association; W. M. Ritter, chair- 
man W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; F. K. Weyerhaeuser, president Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., Spokane, Wash.; E. A. 
Frost, president Frost Lumber Industries, 
Shreveport, La.; E. G. Griggs, president St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash.; 
John W. Watzek, Crossett Watzek Gates, Chi- 
cago, directors; and Wilson Compton, secretary 


Lumbermen Confer With President and Cabinet 


and manager National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Earlier in the day a visit was paid to Attor- 
ney General Mitchell, to whom the lumbermen 
frankly bared some of the embarrassments to 
which the industry and public interest are ex- 
posed under existing laws or the absence of a 
declared policy on the part of the government 
where such laws conflict or seem to conflict 
with policies of conservation or the principles 
of economics. It was pointed out that either 
modification of existing anti-trust laws as they 
affect such basic industries as oil, lumber, coal 
and other natural resources, or changes in their 
administration, might be made in a way that 
would continue to assure the public protection 
against monopoly and imposition of arbitrary 
prices, while at the same time conserving natu- 
ral resources and preventing industrial chaos 
through over-production. 

Later the lumbermen saw Secretary of Com- 
merce Lamont and Col. Arthur Woods, the 
President’s special unemployment commissioner, 
with a view to devising plans for the industry’s 
co-operation with federal activities in this field. 
They also discussed with Secretary Lamont 
existing co-operative measures between the in- 
dustry and the Department of Commerce, par- 
ticularly the furtherance of public adoption of 
American Lumber Standards in the interest of 
consumer assurance of quality lumber. 

Conferences were held with Secretary of Ag- 


riculture Hyde on matters pertaining to admin- 
istration of the Forest Service and National 
Forest timber and with Secretary of Treasury 
Mellon respecting promulgation ot regulations 
governing the admission of imports of lumber 
manufactured abroad either by convict or forced 
— or under systems of governmental sub- 
sidy. 

The immediate problem at issue under this 
last topic is the threat of Soviet convict-made 
lumber imports. The lumbermen are aware 
of the extent to which Russia has come to 
dominate the lumber and timber trade in 
Europe, particularly in England, and hope that 
reguiations prohibiting Soviet products gaining 
a foothold in this country will be forthcoming 
at an early date. Under existing tariff laws 
Fussicn timber products are considered to be 
in-d s:issible because of the widespread use of 
co-vict labor, both in production and transpor- 
taticn, in that country and the existence of 
virtual government subsidy that would permit 
competition with our domestic products at such 
ruinous prices as the Soviet may choose to 
establish. Russian competition, it is pointed 
out, might have a most important bearing both 
on present and future employment as well as 
on business conditions in the lumber industry in 
this country. The Treasury has been consid- 
ering regulations that will make effective exist- 
ing provisions of the law, and their early issu- 
ance is hoped for. 


What Some Lumbermen Are Thinking About 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received a 
number of interesting letters during the last 
week from men in various branches of the in- 
dustry, and is taking the liberty of quoting 
from just a few that may give a little cross- 
section view of what lumbermen are thinking 
about and how they are looking at the situa- 
tion : 

It is our belief that the bottom has been 
reached and any changes now will be for the 
better. The drought affected this section of 
the country seriously and fall business, usu- 
ally very brisk, has been at a _ standstill. 
However, there is lots of business in sight 
among the large plantations, and inquiries have 
been surprisingly large. The situation just 
now is many inquiries but little business. It 
is always darkest before the dawn, and when 
the clouds of deferred buying are cleared 
away, the sunshine of a much better market 
will follow through. Many people want to 
build and have the means to do _ so, but 
they are holding off until they are convinced 
that the bottom has been reached. After that 
we expect a gradual increase to a real good 
business.—E. P. Connor, vice president, Ozark 
Badger Lumber Co., Wilmar, Ark. 





I think it is high time to organize a move- 
ment to get people to invest in homes. I am of 
the firm opinion that now of all times we need 
advertising and publicity that will help pro- 
mote sales. Of course, any suggestions to 
build a home now are going to be received skep- 
tically, when people’s incomes are being re- 
duced. But if you never start to sell an idea 
you never will sell it. I think many of these 
people, particularly those who had some money 
laid by and still are renting homes, feel that 
they would be a lot better off if they owned 
their own property now and with that in mind 
they will be better prospects for their own 
homes. I believe that the press will be glad to 
take up this campaign in a publicity way, for 
if they are properly informed they must know 
that no single investment that could be made 
by the consumer benefits more artisans, work- 
ers, dealers and manufacturers than does the 
purchase of a home.—Paut E. KENDALL, adver- 
tising manager, Long-Bell Lumber Sales Cor- 
poration, Kansas City, Mo. 





The lumber market is very ill. A conference 
of lumber physicians has decided that the 


patient has had too much election and several 
hidden infections, causing a high fever. Condi- 
tion very serious. Recommendation: A major 
operation is necessary. Unethical mills and 
“submitter” salesmen should be removed. If all 
infection is removed, a recovery is expected.— 
W. A. Stippicu, The Stippich Lumber Co., 
Wichita, Kan. 


Business, of course, is always quiet during the 
winter months and we see little that will make 
conditions better before next spring. We con- 
tinue to hear that conditions are improving and 
with enough of this kind of conversation we be- 
lieve they will improve. However, at this writ- 
ing it is all conversation, as nothing has really 
developed with us. In this particular territory 
it has got to the point where it is a question 
of getting the business regardless of price. The 
consequence is that our concern is doing very 
little because we will not take business that we 
know is at less than cost. We publish a retail 
list and get that list or do not sell. We have 
been in business for approximately 35 years and 
that particular policy has never changed during 
that time. Two examples will give an idea of 
the situation here: One bill we figured at a 
cost price, f. o. b. cars, Atlanta, of approxi- 
mately $600; this bill of material was sold, de- 
livered on the job, for $403. A small bill of 
lumber that we figured could sell for $243 was 
sold by a competitor for $179. As long as a 
situation like this exists, business can not be 
satisfactory.—H. J. West, West Lumber Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 





I think one of the biggest things we have 
to do is change the attitude of the American 
people from one of fear and trembling to one 
of confidence and progress. If a good many 
companies over the country would get a little 
nerve and start boosting wages and putting 





A Classified Ad in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
will sell anything used 
in the lumber business. 








men back to work, it would have a good in- 
fluence and probably if it was big enough and 
important enough wovld be catching. We get 
spotted reports from the country, and from 
some sections reports indicate that building will 
be delayed until bankers take a different atti- 
tude toward building loans. For example, one 
of our salesmen called attention to the experi- 
ence of a farmer who wanted to do some build- 
ing but could not get money for even a part of 
the cost from his banker. If the attitude of 
this banker is indicative of the feeling of a 
number of banks, it surely isn’t doing the con- 
struction business any good. We believe that 
when retail buyers and others over the country 
make up their minds that lumber can not be 
bought in the near future at less than present 
prices, this will encourage some building up of 
stocks.—F. R. WATKINS, manager yard sales, 
Exchange Sawmill Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo. 





We have had quite a good deal of comment 
in connection with the incident of the mill being 
carried away. [This reference to the theft of 
a sawmill is noted in a news item in this week’s 
issue.—EpITor.] The mill did not actually be- 
long to us, but was operated by a party who 
was cutting lumber for us under contract. This 
mill has not been located. Some of the mill 
people in this territory suggest that we offer 
a bonus to the person that took the mill away, 
instead of a reward for its return, as this party 
will need additional funds with which to take 
care of the operations, which will be a net loss 
under present conditions—W. T. NEWTON, 
Moore-Newton Lumber Co., Cullman, Ala. 





Publicity such as reports of building opera- 
tions in the small towns and rural sections of 
the country, as carried in the Oct. 18 and later 
issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is very 
helpful to the lumber industry. Outside of our 
export and industrial business, about 90 percent 
of our product goes to the rural districts or the 
smaller towns. We find that dealers in the 
smaller towns handle a much better grade of 
lumber than those in the larger cities. We at- 
tribute this to the fact that the purchaser of 
lumber in the smaller town generally is his own 
architect and contractor and is more critical of 
the lumber that goes into his building than is 
the man whom we might term the city buyer.— 
D. T. CusHING, vice president, Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La. 
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Snappy Midget Golf Turf Is Made of Wood 


Whether miniature golf is a permanent in- 
stitution or merely a passing fad need worry 
only the builders, owners and operators of the 
courses, but while it is here it provides a mar- 
ket for lumber, a market the size of which to 
a great extent depends upon the lumberman 
himself. 

Quick to realize this, the Wood Conversion 
Co., of Cloquet, Minn., sought a golf outlet for 
wood products such as it is capable of manu- 
facturing, and decided on the putting green as 
the most promising field of endeavor. The op- 
erator of a miniature course has no problem 
more difficult than that of maintaining the 
putting green in good condition. It must not 
be too “fast” or the game becomes little more 
than a battle of one-ball billiards, and the play- 
ers quickly lose interest. Neither may it be 
too rough and slow, or the would-be golfer 
will complain that it’s like playing in a per- 
petual sand-trap. 

Probably most important of all, once a course 
is put in good playing condition it must be 
kept that way all the time, no matter how many 
people play over it, and despite the fact that 
some of the players are not too careful of the 
course. Also, all of it must be in good condi- 
tion. A housewife by clever placing of desks 
and chairs and tables and davenports and such 
things can hide holes in carpets in parlor or 
hall, but one can not 


Avenue and Lewis (125th) Street, attracted 
about two hundred players and two thousand 
spectators when it opened for business—or 
rather for pleasure—Saturday, Nov. 1, and 
Mayor Frank Kasten putted the first ball. Re- 
ports indicated that the course was given a 
somewhat rigorous premiere, but when the 
writer and the salesman arrived on Monday it 
was easy to see that the product of the tree 
had given not only complete satisfaction but 
even more than had been expected. 

E. W. Anthony, a carpenter, and James L. 
Hartsolk, a mason, built the course, which was 
planned by Tom Walsh, a professional golfer. 
Clever lighting effects display in striking man- 
ner the smooth carpet of the putting greens. 


Pee-Wee Golf That Is Different 


And here “putting greens” means the entire 
floor, for this course is different from most 
of this type. There are not the usual odd- 
shaped frames holding little rollways for the 
ball, and there is no sign asking the players 
to “please refrain from walking on the greens 
any more than is necessary,” such as are dis- 
played on some miniature courses. Instead of 
the customary frames this course is marked off 
by a little rippling brook, in which goldfish 
swim. Very natural in appearance this golf 
course, and it is not difficult to keep it that 





thus hide a hole in the 
green carpet of the min- 
iature golf course. The 
hole must be patched, 
and so neatly that no 
player can detect the 
fact that there ever was 
a hole. 

Stiff requirements, 
those, and they become 
stiffer when one realizes 
that the course must be 
maintained in the best 
of condition every day, 
for in Chicago at least 
these places are open 
seven days a week. The 
golf course operator has 
at best only a few hours 
in the’ morning, before 

















the tearers of the green ‘ 
get into action in which 
to restore the “turf” to 
good playing condition. 

Firmly believing that 
no product less adapt- 
able or less easy to maintain can compare with 
wood in ability to meet these requirements, the 
Wood Conversion Co. set its engineers to the 
task of developing a wood product for the pur- 
pose. “Greenswood” was the result. It looks 
somewhat like green sawdust but it is not 
green sawdust. It is shredded wood, prepared 
in machines similar to those that manufacture 
Balsam-Wool, the company’s insulation “blan- 
ket that tucks in.” The fibers of Greenswood, 
however, are of a texture different from Bal- 
sam-W ool. 

After the wood chips have been torn into 
shreds, chemicals are applied so there will be 
no danger of some thoughtless golfer dropping 
a glowing match or cigarette butt and setting 
the course afire. L. H. Bakken, of the Chicago 
office of the company, who with W. H. Rezanka 
is merchandising Greenswood in this territory, 
brought a sample of Greenswood to the AMER- 
CAN LUMBERMAN offices and during the course 
of the conversation he applied a match to the 
brilliant green particles of wood. They 
scorched and shriveled up, but they did not 
burst into flames, and as soon as the match 
burned itself out there was not even any 
smoke in the Greenswood. 

Then a few days later Mr. Bakken took the 
writer to see the new product in use. The Blue 
Island Golf Palace, at the corner of Western 


A trial foursome at the Blue Island (IIl.) Golf Palace. Left to right— 

L. H. Bakken, of the Wood Conversion Co., E. W. Anthony, James L. 

Hartsolk, and a customer. Except for the few patches of “rough” 
and the traps etc, this course is all carpeted with Greenswood 


way, because of the way the “wooden grass” 
is used. 

On a rough concrete base (wood floors can 
be used, also) the Greenswood was sprinkled 
to a depth of about an inch and a half (about 
two tons of “grass” were required for the 
5,000-square-feet area of this course) and then 
tamped to the desired hardness by an ordinary 
lawn roller. Mr. Anthony was _ enthusiastic 
about the material, and said: 

We run the roller over it, which packs it 
too tight and hard. Then we sprinkle it with 
the hose, and that loosens it up so it’s just 
right. And we've learned something else 
about it. We can do the maintenance work 
on spots here and there that might get 
roughened up or packed too tight, without 
interrupting anyone’s playing. We can have 
a man with a roller follow a foursome, apply- 
ing more Greenswood if necessary, and right 
behind him another man with the hose, and 
the next players find the course in good con- 
dition again. 


The two men will build more such courses, 
and will try merchandising the idea to men 
who can afford to install little golf courses in 
the basements of their homes. They have in- 
corporated, with Mr. Anthony as president and 
Mr. Hartsolk as vice president, and a third 
man, John Manning, as secretary-treasurer. 


Much nearer the Loop, on 63rd Street near 
Woodlawn Avenue, is another golf course 
which stands out as an excellent example of 
a way in which lumber, the kind of lumber 
which any retailer can supply, can be used to 
help along the “atmosphere” of the place. Here 
two floors are used, the lower as an 18-hole 
golf course and the upper floor as location of 
driving nets and various pieces of mechanical 
golf equipment. On the ground floor the lobby 
is paneled in knotty southern pine boards, ran. 
dom width, and the large open stairway is of 
birch. The pine was bought of the Malkoy 
Lumber Co. and the birch came from the 
Kaucher Engineering Co. Many comments 
praising the effect obtained have been heard, 
from both men and women, and the prominent 
position given this paneling is good adver- 
tising, not only to the hundreds who visit the 
establishment, but also to the thousands who 
pass along 63rd Street, every day. A large 
fireplace adds to the effect. J. K. Walton de- 
signed the course and its surroundings, and 
Chemers Bros. was the contracting firm. 





They Make Box Trade Good 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 10.—While boxboard 
producers and distributers are complaining of 
dull business and talking about getting into 
other lines, Joseph S. McKinnon, manager of 
the Cambridge Novelty Wooden Box Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., is maintaining his volume of 
business within 25 percent of normal, and look- 
ing for a sharp increase during the Christmas 
season. Mr. McKinnon told a representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that his suc- 
cess is due to ingenuity in developing containers 
for specialty trades, particularly those requiring 
interior partitions and especial protection of 
delicate contents. This company uses chestnut, 
white pine and other woods, and makes a spe- 
cialty of containers for musical instruments. 
“Business has been better the last two weeks,” 
stated Mr. McKinnon, “and is bound to in- 
crease further because consumers have permitted 
their stocks to get so low that they must buy.” 

George R. Hobbs, of East Boston, jobber 
in box lumber, wooden boxes and shook, is 
building a new storage shed 200 feet by 700 
feet and canvassing box manufacturers within 
a 200-mile radius of Boston to establish addi- 
tional supplies for the trade he expects to 
secure during the next few months. Mr. Hobbs 
stated that he is now selling 18,000 wooden 
boxes a week to the fish-packing trade alone, 
out of a total consumption of 25,000 boxes 
weekly in Boston, and that he expects to ex- 
perience a substantial increase when the fish 
packers reduce prices for their product, as it 
is now predicted they will. ; 

R. Champlin, of William H. Champlin 
(Inc.), Medford, Mass., has just returned from 
what he describes as the best business trip 
he has made in five years. This corporation, 
which makes a specialty of box lumber and 
wooden boxes, has experienced an unusually 
quiet year. “Customers who two weeks ago, 
said Mr. Champlin, “refused to buy at any 
price, have on this trip given me orders for 
two to six carloads.” 

S. S. Sullivan, manager of the Amory Case 
& Box Co., Cambridge, states that business has 
been much better the last two weeks after a 
very quiet summer, largely due to improvement 
in the candy trade in anticipation of Christmas. 

The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co., op- 
erating the largest chain of grocery stores im 
the world, has established the Packers Supply 
Co., Somerville, to reclaim and merchandise 
wooden boxes, crates and cases. According to 


Ralph G. Backman, manager of the Packers 
Supply Co., a huge trade in reclaimed wooden 
boxes has already been developed, whereas the 
“substitute” containers are a total loss to the 
big food products organization. 
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Business Better Than Year Ago 


PortLanD, Ore., Nov. 8.—“We are doing 
more business than a year ago” was the re- 
sponse of C. G. Hockett, of the Hockett Lum- 
ber Co., this city, when asked the usual ques- 
tion “How’s business?”. Mr. Hockett said that 
he and his son, Graham C. (who is also his 
partner), had worked harder this year than 
usual and that business had shown a consid- 
erable improvement over that of last year. 

C. G. Hockett was born in Oregon, and, at 
the age of 17, began his career in the lumber 
industry of the State. He worked in the mill 
and yard of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. at 
Wendling, and at other mills. He has been 
manager of several lumber companies, and also 
has been in the retail lumber business. While 
manager of the California Pine Box & Lum- 
ber Co., at Grants Pass, Ore., the firm made 
sash, doors, millwork etc. in addition to lum- 
ber, and sold complete building and house bills. 

Graham C. Hockett was graduated from 
the University of California school of forestry, 
where he was a member of Phi Pi Phi, also 
attaining membership in the honorary scholas- 
tice fraternity Omicron Delta Gamma. After 
graduation he spent five years working in the 
mills and logging operations, learning the prac- 
tical end of the lumber business. 

Both members of the firm are thoroughly 
familiar with Northwest lumber, and particu- 
larly with requirements of retail yards. They 
also specialize in timbers, and other cutting 
orders. Offices are in the Spalding Building. 





Business Is Picking Up 


MontcoMErY, ALA., Nov. 10.—A solid train- 
load of lumber, the largest that has moved from 
this point within the last three years, was dis- 
patched today over the Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 
destined for points in the middle West. This 
shipment, made by the Shepard Lumber Co., 
was consigned to St. Louis. There it will be 
split and moved to various sections of the 
middle West. The train was made up of 35 


cars. 

W. L. Shepherd, president of the Shepherd 
Lumber Co., has announced that a second train- 
load will be shipped within the next week or 
ten days to an eastern distributing point. Com- 
menting on this shipment, Mr. Shepherd said: 
“Some of the big consumers realize that lumber 
prices now are at a low ebb and with the winter 
months at hand when there is a decreased avail- 
able supply of lumber, they are taking advant- 
age of the present low market.” 

Mr. Shepherd said there is a general feeling 
of optimism among lumbermen, and _ recently 
there has been an acceleration in the lumber 
movement. 





Profit in Farm Forests 


TRENTON, N. J., Nov. 10.—How a farm forest 
may be so managed as to stimulate the growth 
of standing timber, thus increasing the value of 
the final crop, give steady employment to a 
number of men and show a net profit in cash 
is Outlined in the 1930 report of the division of 
forests and parks of the New Jersey depart- 
ment of conservation and development. 

The report has to do with 26 acres of south- 
ern white cedar in the Lebanon State forest. 
What has been done there, it is stated, may be 
accomplished elsewhere and result in the three- 
fold benefit mentioned above. 

Work on this forest started in the fall of 
1926 and continued through the spring of 1929. 
On 15 acres the cedar stand was relatively 
dense, being young growth under 45 years of 
“ee while on 11 acres the trees were 60 years 
old. 

The 26 acres thinned yielded a total of 89,000 
articles cut and sold, including 40,000 shade- 
tree stakes, 42,000 bean and rustic poles, 4,500 
arbor poles, 2,000 fence posts and 700 telephone 
poles and logs. These products sold for $8,750, 
Or an average of $337 an acre, although on in- 


dividual acres the value of thinnings reached 
$500 an acre. 

After paying all costs—transportation for 
miles by truck, extra labor, contributed time of 
State forestry employes etc., there was a net 
profit of $37 an acre. 

Considering the extensive study from all 
angles, says the report, the results are most 
encouraging. Even if the work returned no 
immediate profit, the thinning would unques- 
tionably be worth while merely to stimulate 
growth and increase the value of the final 
crop. 


The net profit of $37 an acre actually real- 


ized over an area of 26 acres covering condi- 
tions by no means ideal, makes it apparent 
that under good conditions and with the ex- 
perience gained, even greater profits can 
reasonably be expected in the future. 


Yeh, They Stole a Sawmill 


CuLLMAN, ALA., Nov. 10.—In a recent issue 
of the Cullman Democrat, this interesting news 
item appeared: 

The Moore-Newton Lumber Co.’s_ portable 
sawmill outfit, which was in operation near 
Eva, was stolen by unknown parties last week. 
The complete outfit was loaded upon trucks 
and taken off during the night. No trace of 
it has been found. 


Commenting on the loss of this mill, W. T. 
Newton, of the Moore-Newton Lumber Co., 
said to a representative of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN: 

It is said when a dog bites a man, that’s 
an incident. But when a man bites a dog, 
that’s news. It occurs to me when anyone 
will carry away a sawmill when the lumber 
market is as depressed as it is now, that 
sounds like news. Our mill was actually 
moved away between 6 p. m. on Saturday 
evening and some time the next day. Even 
the foundations were moved with the mill 
and every part of the equipment, except the 
tractor, and the parties were unable to load 
this on the trucks. 


Mr. Newton took the loss rather philosophic- 
ally and said: 


There is only one feature of the situation 
that looks good to us—that is, some one must 





_have a keen insight as to what the lumber 


situation holds and is preparing for the rush 
next spring. Well, if this will help the situa- 
tion, let him have it. Who wants a sawmill 
anyway? 


W. T. Newton formerly was connected with 
Leake & Goodlett Lumber Co. at Grenada, 
Miss. 





Company Changes Name 


MARSHFIELD, Ore., Nov. 8.—Ostlind Manu- 
facturing Co. is the new name of the company 
headed by Benjamin B. Ostlind and formerly 
known as Ostlind Furniture Co. (Inc.). At 
a recent stockholders’ meeting the change in 
name was authorized as was the increase in 
capital stock from $400,000 to $500,000. Pro- 
vision was also made for issuing $250,000 in 
new preferred stock. The firm recently installed 
Scandinavian type gang saws for cutting maple, 
alder and myrtle lumber which it purchased 
from the Mill Engineering & Supply Co., 
Seattle, and is cutting this hardwood lumber 
at the rate of 40,000 feet daily. Complete 
utilization of the log is practiced, even to get- 
ting a fair price for the alder sawdust, which is 
used as fertilizer. 





Convention Report Issued 


From the office of L. S. Beale, secretary of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
has been mailed out during the last week the 
official report of the thirty-third annual con- 
vention of that association, held at Toronto, 
Ont., Sept. 11 and 12. This official report em- 
bodies a stenographic record of the entire pro- 
ceedings and will make interesting reading, 
especially to members of the association and 
of the trade in general who did not attend the 
convention. 


Supplies Walnuts for Planting 


Hammonp, Inp., Nov. 10.—Through the ef- 
forts of Frank S. Betz, of this city, nationally 
famous exponent of reforestation, more than 
a quarter of a million walnuts will be planted 
this fall in Cook County, Illinois, and Lake 
County, Indiana. Mr. Betz recently completed 
arrangements with the forest preserve district 
of Cook County to supply 200,000 water tested 
walnuts and with the Northern States Life 
Insurance Co., of Hammond, for 50,000 to be 
planted in Lake County. These walnuts will 
be delivered to the forest preserve district of 
Cook County and a large number of men will 
be employed to plant them this fall. Planting 
is done by dropping a walnut to the ground 
and stamping it into the soil with the pressure 
of one’s heel. Mr. Betz says that this transac- 
tion will run the total of walnuts supplied by 
him to various organizations to over 3,000,000. 
He recently returned from a trip to Toronto, 
where he succeeded in interesting officials of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad and others in sup- 
plying pine and spruce seed to the schools of 
on these to be planted by the school chil- 

ren. 

It is claimed that if only the usual proportion 
of these walnuts germinate and grow, Cook 
County, Illinois, and Lake County, Indiana, will 
boast of. more walnut trees than any other 
counties in the Uniited States. 





Veneer Plant Reopened 


Cotron Prant, ArK., Nov. 10.—The South- 
western Veneer Co.’s plant has reopened after 
being put in first class condition. The veneer 
mill has been closed since July 16, when fire 
practically destroyed the entire plant. All ma- 
chinery has been overhauled and new machinery 
set in place. S. M. Bush is general manager. 





Gain in Residential Building 


October contracts awarded for new residen- 
tial building in the 37 States east of the Rocky 
Mountains were larger than in any month since 
May, but showed a decline of about 25 percent 
from the valuation reported in October, 1929, 
according to F. W. Dodge Corporation. Out 
of a total new construction volume amounting 
to $337,301,400, new residential building under- 
taken during the past month accounted for 
$104,670,300, or 31 percent of construction 
awards of all types in the 37 eastern States. 
Total construction undertaken in this territory 
during October aggregated $337,301,400, as 
compared with $331,863,500 for September, and 
$445,642,300 for October, 1929. Total new con- 
struction contracted for in the 37 eastern States 
during the ten elapsed months of 1930 was 
valued at $4,022,024,900, as against $5,046,909,- 
900 for the corresponding ten months of 1929. 

The October contract record showed $121,- 
435,200 for non-residential building; $111,195,- 
900 for public works and utilities; and $104,- 
670,300 for residential building. Of the non- 
residential total, $35,652,600 was for new com- 
mercial buildings; $28,554,400 for educational 
structures; $16,149,900 for industrial plants; 
$14,553,100 for public buildings; $11,555,800 
for hospitals and institutions; $9,583,100 for 
social and recreational buildings ; and $5,386,300 
for religious and memorial buildings. 


Of the thirteen Dodge territories four showed 
larger October contracts than in September, 
these being the Middle Atlantic, Pittsburgh, 
New Orleans and Southeastern districts. Two 
districts, the Kansas City and St. Louis terri- 
tories, showed gains in October over both the 
preceding month and October last year, those 
increases being due to large pipe line awards. 
The Central Northwest district, though show- 
ing a decline from September, registered a 
gain over October, 1929. The remaining six 
territories declined from both the preceding 
month and October of last year. 
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PASADENA, CALIF., 
Nov. 8—The various 
phases of merchandising 
and a frank discussion 
of problems and condi- 
tions which dealers have 
to meet were the out- 
standing features of the 
annual convention of 
the California Retail 
Lumbermen’s  Associa- 
tion held Nov. 6, 7, and 
8 at the Huntington 
Hotel here. Grade- 
marked lumber and 
credits were subjects 
that were given specific 
attention as important factors of successful 
merchandising. 

President H. A. Lake, of Garden Grove, set 
the pace for the remainder of the meeting, 
which consisted principally of short talks and 
snappy discussions, when he summed up suc- 
cintly the achievements of the association dur- 
ing the last year. He said that 51 new mem- 
bers had been added, making a total of 408, 
and that an increase of another 50 was expected 
for the coming year. It was also pointed out 
that there were 998 companies doing business 
in the State at the present time, a decrease of 
162 yards during the last twelve months. 

Ethical business practices, better financing, 
closer tie-in between all the various groups of 
the industry and among competitive dealers 
themselves were the things he suggested as 
aids to successful merchandising. The prog- 
ress made along these lines during the last 
year has been notable, he said, and the organiza- 
tion of local groups, twenty of which have just 
been formed in southern California, is expected 
to be followed in the northern part of the State. 
Already improvement in business has been 
noted. 

President Lake said he was surprised to find 
many yards making their way entirely on 
counter business, several not having figured a 
lumber bill for as long as sixty days. They 
were depending entirely upon small sales for 
cash and upon these they were getting a fair 
margin of profit. Lumber companies, he be- 
lieved, were going out to promote business in- 
stead of fighting each other as they had for- 
merly done, and to back up this statement he 
said that from figures and observation it seemed 
that 65 percent of the business in southern Cali- 
fornia was now non-competitive in the sense 
that dealers were striving for each other’s busi- 
ness. Rather, there was a tendency for them 
to develop business for themselves in their own 
communities. 








H. A. LAKE, 
Garden Grove, Calif.; 
Re-elected President 


Exchange of Credit Information 


“Using the eyes and ears of many men, 
broadening their vision, and giving themselves 
protection,” was the way Homer C. Debo, of 
the Hammond Lumber Co., described the ex- 
change of credit information, in leading the dis- 
cussion of the subject: “How Can Exchange 
of Credit Information Be of Value?” The 
subject of credit thus became the main topic 
of the first day’s meeting. 

“The exchange of credit information is es- 
sential,” Mr. Debo declared, “because it under- 
lies co-operation among the dealers. The in- 
formation must be honest and complete and 
there must be definite reasons for it. Thus, 
reciprocity builds up a spirit of co-operation 
which in turn establishes confidence in your- 
self, with your competitors and even the con- 
tractors.” 

J. B. McKeon, secretary of the Oakland East 
Bay Lumbermen’s Club, took up the discussion 


by saying he was sold on the dissemination of 
credit information among dealers. He brought 
out a nice distinction by stating that while 
credit bureaus are all good, the information dis- 
tributed among dealers themselves would give 
the standing of the customer among lumber- 
men. 

In this connection, he took the opportunity 
to outline a plan whereby payment on contract 
jobs should be provided prior to the period of 
construction. Liens, he said, were not sufficient 
because the dealer made them only as a last 
resort and then suffered all of the losses and 
none of the gains on a project. He suggested 
some form of negotiable paper which would be 
equivalent to cash business for the dealer and 
thus remove the element of unnecessary gamble. 
The lien would then become only an added safe- 
guard instead of the major protection, as used 
at present. While it would require education 
of the public, loan companies, banks, builders 
and architects, he hoped such a plan could be 
worked out. 

“We in Santa Barbara already have the 
answer to that suggestion,” replied Frank M. 
Harrison, secretary of the Building Material 
Dealers’ Credit Club. “We have for several 
years been operating under a system whereby 
the money to be used in a building project is 
provided in such manner that the sellers of 
materials as well as those who furnish the labor 
are guaranteed the amounts due them.” He 


ee 


California Retailers Want Lars} or 


Merchandising Creates Non-Competitive Business— 


then asked Mr. Wagner, owner of the Wagner 
Lumber & Mill Co., himself a contractor before 
entering the retail lumber field in Santa Bar- 
bara, to explain the details of the plan. 

Briefly, the provision is made that the loan 
company or the bank making the loan withhold 
the money until the time payment is specified— 
at the end of 30, 60 or 90 days. During the 
construction of the project, the contractor js 
provided with a form book out of which he 
issues orders for the purchase of materials, 
These are in turn redeemed at the office of the 
loan company at the time specified and upon 
satisfactory completion of the work done. “In 
no instance has a loss been sustained during 
the last two years that this plan has operated,” 
Mr. Wagner stated, “and in no case did we 
have to wait longer than 35 days for our money, 
Of course, the loan institutions of Santa Bar- 
bara play with us because we have asked them 
to do it.” 

O. W. Hamilton, Lumbermen’s Service Bu- 
reau, San Diego, added that while they have 
a good credit association in that city the build- 
ing materials association lumbermen’s commit- 
tee is to make a report on a similar plan at an 
early date. There was some question as to 
the practical aspects of such a system in metro- 
politan districts like Los Angeles, but it was 
generally conceded to be a workable proposi- 
tion in smaller cities. 

The address of the day by J. H. Van de 
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How the Retail Lumber Dealer 


One of my treasures is a small, 
thin, unimportant looking brochure 
written in 1922 by my friend, 
Axel Oxholm, entitled “Grade- 
Marking of Lumber.” From the 
day I read of converting lumber- 
men to be believers in grade- 
marking life has been more pleasant 
to me. Trained in the export lum- 
ber business, where grade-marking 
had been practiced for scores of 
years, the wonder to me was, and 
still is, why it has taken so long 
for it to win acceptance in the re- 
tail lumber field. 

In 1925 Mrs. Fraser asked me 
to talk at your Fresno convention 
on this new idea of grade-mark- 
ing lumber that was beginning to 
be advocated over the country. 
At your last convention, your 1928 
convention, your mid-year 
meeting, when grade-marking was 
officially adoped by southern Cali- 
fornia dealers, and at your 1929 
annual | spoke in advocacy of the 
theory and practice of selling 
grade-marked lumber. And then 
Earl Johnson wrote me a little note 
the other day and gave me one of 
the thrills of my life. All he said 
was, “We want you to talk five 
minutes on “How to Sell Grade- 
Marked Lumber.” Get that. I 


wasn't asked to try again to sell 


you the idea of selling grade-|b 


marked lumber. That note said 





*Address delivered by Kenneth 
Smith, secretary-manager, Lumber 
& Allied Products Institute of 
Southern California, at annual 
convention of the California Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, Nov. 6. 


the idea was sold, and that what 
you want now are ideas that will 
help you sell grade-marked lumber 
to your customers. 

In the interval since we last met, 
grade-marking has become an 
actuality and today I am not ask- 
ing you to buy and sell on the 
basis of on-grade and marked lum- 
ber, but am here to contribute some- 
thing, if I can, that will be help- 
ful to you in doing better and 
more quickly the job you have all 


now agreed that you are going to 
do. 


Becoming Firmly Entrenched 


You may question that last 
statement as an exaggeration. It 
is today, but acceptance of the 
idea is growing like a snowball 
going down-hill, and the year 1931 
is going to see grade-marking so 
firmly entrenched that you will 
wonder it came so fast and that 
it was so long in coming. Nine- 
teen thirty-one is the year that will 
witness only two types of dealers 
left selling mixed and unidentifiable 
grades—the man who has worn the 
rut of lumber warehouseman so deep 
that he can not see over the edge 
to vision the new day of the lum- 
ber merchant, and the dealer who 
prefers to deal with an uninformed 
uyer. 

How to sell grade-marked lum- 
ber? In these few minutes all I 
can possibly do is spot-light a few 
fundamentals. 

First. Be convinced yourself 
that grade-marked lumber is a 


service to your customer. You can- 





not successfully sell anything until 





you believe in it yourself. If you 
still have any lingering doubt, go 
home and sit down with your con- 
science, and copies of the two 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association publications, “Taking 
the Mystery Out of Lumber Buy- 
ing” and “Know the Lumber You 
Use.” You will come back from 
that session a convert to selling 
known quality lumber that protects 
the innocent buyer, or you will 
decide that you do not want to 
be a lumberman known for selling 
dependable merchandise. Up until 
this summer it was difficult and in 
many cases impractical for even 
those thoroughly sold on grade- 
marked lumber to supply it; but 
there is no reason today, be you 
the largest or the smallest dealer, 
excepting only the determination 
not to modernize your business. 


Educate Your Salesmen 


Second. Sell everybody in your 
establishment the idea and the 
magnificent new opportunity that 
it offers them for serving your 
trade in a better fashion. Educate 
them first. Today salesmen must 
know what they are selling, and be 
able to discuss quality intelligently 
and convincingly. 


Third. Display it. Put it out 
in front. Put samples where every- 
one who comes in will see it. Get 
enthusiastic about it. Make every- 
one who comes in aware that you 
have made a revolutionary change 
in your business. No selling equals 
visual selling. Put grade-marked 
lumber in front of their eyes. 

Fourth. Advertise. Get from 
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Water, general manager of the Retail Mer- 
chants Credit Association of Los Angeles, was 
eagerly listened to. Speaking on the subject of 
“The Drift of Retail Credit,” he told openly 
and plainly of the conditions the lumberman 
must be prepared to meet and traced the devel- 
opment of the credit situation during the last 
twenty years. As a doctor of finance, he diag- 
nosed the present situation of the lumber dealer 
and advised him .on the operation of his busi- 
ness in the future. 


Reducing the Cost of Doing Business 


“Is It Possible to Reduce the Cost of Doing 
Business?” was the next question for discus- 
sion, led by Frank Burnaby, president of the 
Sun Lumber Co., Beverly Hills. He stated 
that it was possible to reduce expenses in many 
ways, but that seldom was it advisable to reduce 
sales or office forces and that reduction of 
salaries was not only unfair but that it broke 
down the morale and efficiency of employees, 
thus making the reduction a liability instead of 
a saving. “It is not good business to make 
reductions except that what is good practice 
in normal times is also desirable when business 
is not so brisk,” he said. 

Mr. Burnaby spoke rather of the constructive 
elements of reducing expenses than the curtail- 
ment of normal overhead. Co-operation among 
dealers as to credit information, collections, 


well as the establishment of a central ware- 
house for specialties not ordinarily carried by 
the smaller dealer. There should, he said, be 
some way of assuring the dealer a reasonable 
margin of profit on items needed to round out 
his orders and which he could not be expected 
to carry in full. He also advocated co-opera- 
tive advertising to encourage more building 
and thus reduce advertising expense of individ- 
ual yards, instead of each yard offering to sell 
cheaper than its competitor. 


Directors Outline Year’s Program 


The proceedings of the board of directors 
which had met at a breakfast meeting on Thurs- 
day morning were reported before the conven- 
tion by C. W. Pinkerton, of the Whittier Lum- 
ber Co., Whittier, who explained the program 
of major operations for the coming year, as 
outlined by the directors. During the last 
year 50 percent of work was in organizing local 


‘ associations, he said, but from now on efforts 


will be confined principally to the co-ordina- 
tion of local groups in a Statewide campaign. 
The ethical problem was considered in a large 
measure and the practice of some who would 
be above reproach in their own communities 
but who were inclined to create havoc in other 
communities is to be remedied through the as- 
sociation efforts, rather than to make an out- 


Losses 


legal expense, and other items was urged, as 


Mr. 


right drive for membership, he said. 
McKeon explained how the standing 








the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and from the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion the fine literature they have 
developed to help you sell grade- 
marked lumber, and use it with 
your trade. Advertise in your 
papers, by direct mail to contrac- 
tors, architects, engineers, and pub- 
lic buyers. Then make it your 
business to call personally on the 
most influential architects, en- 
gineers, your school board, and 
every large buyer in your market 
and sell them the idea of protecting 
themselves by specifying lumber 
graded according to the rules of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation and marked with its 
symbol. 


Make a Fuss Over It 


Tell them that you, too, now 
have standards in your business. 
Here you have a great fundamental 
change in your business. You are 
no longer doing cracker barrel 
peddling. You are selling iden- 
tifiable merchandise and you can 
at least make as much fuss about 
it as an automobile salesman over 
a new gadget. Capitalize the state- 
ment of President Hoover that, 
The grade-marking of lumber 
seems to be particularly important 
because, unlike any other article, 
the quality of which can be an- 
alyzed, the grading of lumber de- 
pends on judgment founded upon 
experience.” 

Fifth. Make an especial per- 
sonal drive on bankers and build- 
ing and loan companies and mort- 
gage companies. Sell them on the 





protection to themselves in specify- 
ing grade-marked lumber from 
the standpoints of reliability, uni- 
formity, economy and for the 
assurance it gives that in the event 
the property by some chance comes 
back into their possession they will 
have the tremendous sales advan- 
tage of being able to point out that 
the house was built of lumber on- 
grade and guaranteed by the grade- 
marks of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association. 

Lay personally before them the 
statements of financial leaders en- 
dorsing grade-marking for the pro- 
tection it affords lenders. Just one 
is that of William S. Quinter, 
president of the United States 
League of Local Building & Loan 
Associations, Washington, D. C., 
who says, “The use of grade- 
marked lumber alone would justify 
a building association to make a 
larger loan on a home because it 
gives assurance of good construc- 
tion material.” 


Be Enthusiastic About It 


Sixth. Keep everlastingly at it. 
Do not be faint hearted. Do not 
give the dealer who is still ped- 
dling unidentifiable lumber any 
chance to unsell your customer. 
Believe in it yourself. Be enthu- 
siastic about it. Get every man, 
woman and child in your or- 
ganization and in your family en- 
thusiastic about it, and about what 
a marvelous revolution it is going 
to work in the retail merchandis- 
ing of lumber. Get the men who 
furnish the money for building to 
demand it. Convince the specifi- 





Can Sell Grade-Marked Lumber* 


cations writers that they protect 
themselves and their clients by de- 
manding it. Convince the specula- 
tive builder that he can add a 
superb selling point by putting 
himself in position to prove that 
guaranteed grade-marked lumber 
went into the construction of the 
property he is offering. 

Advertise to the home owner. 
And do it over and over and over. 
Do not send one piece ‘of direct 
mail and then forget about it. 
Keep right on reminding him at 
regular intervals. Keep your copy 
fresh. Build up one reason in the 
first piece of copy, another in the 
second, a third in the third adver- 
tisement etc. Then go over it all 
again. Say it differently, and in 
a fresh manner, if you can, but 
above all, say it over and over, 
again and again and again. Never 
forget that until every dealer sells 
it and every buyer buys it, there 
may be someone left who still has 
not heard or understood the story. 
Remember how long it has taken 
you to believe it. 

How to sell grade-marked lum- 
ber is the least of your worries. Be 
happy that you have something to 
sell besides just lumber. Start out 
to make the most of your golden 
opportunity. Every time you turn 
around use this handle that you 
have to lift your business up on to 
a higher plane and you will find 
that it is the greatest boon that has 
ever come your way. Thank for- 
tune that you have it and go out 
and use it to revitalize your busi- 
ness, 


committees of the East 
Bay Lumbermen’s Club 
operated by visiting 
with dealers and how 
the secretary discussed 
their problems with 
them. Thus, the prac- 
tice of invading each 
other’s territory was 
eliminated. He also told 
how they were in a po- 
sition to tie up the 
various groups of the 
industry and have 
a centralized point of 
contact for dealers. The 
fund of information 
gathered at this central point and the concen- 
tration of efforts on merchandising proved a 
powerful factor for dealer co-operation. 

Winding up Thursday’s business sessions, 
Fred Pier, manager of the Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Casualty Co., explained the participating 
plan of the company and traced its history. 
He stressed the obligation the yard owner has 
in protecting his employees by guarding ma- 
chinery and brought out the fact that California 
law not only compels him to insure his work- 
men, but, in case of accident, may force him 
to contribute an additional amount to insurance 
payment, which is 50 percent of the amount 
called for in the premium. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


“There will be either a price with a reason- 
able profit or a price war,” was the statement 
of Jerry Sullivan, jr., of the Western Lumber 
Co., San Diego, in opening the sessions Friday 
morning and leading a discussion on the ques- 
tion, “What Is a Proper Selling Price?” He 
pointed out that a price war will not remedy 
conditions because it pulls down big yards as 
well as smail ones and after the smoke has 
cleared away the same number of yards will 
be found operating as before. 

“I believe that the independent yard will 
be the future of the lumber business rather 
than the merger,” the speaker stated. “The 
solution to the problem of proper selling price 
will depend on both the methods of mark-up and 
proper selling practice. The mark-up mathe- 
matics should be studied and units of sale like- 
wise considered. For this reason, a central es- 
timating bureau where exchange privileges of 
the members of a group are available seems 
to be a solution to a proper price and guaran- 
teeing reasonable profit. A central bureau es- 
timator with one or two helpers can do the 
work eight to ten times cheaper than individual 
firms can do it. There is just as much danger 
of setting prices too high as getting them down 
too low because it brings into the field many 
incompetent dealers. Hence, prices set on a 
mathematical basis and checked at a central es- 
timating bureau will bring the answer to the 
confusion about price making.” 


Discussion on Central Estimating Bureau 


The discussion then centered upon two phases 
of Mr. Sullivan’s talk—the sliding scale of 
prices based on quantity of sale and the cen- 
tral estimating bureau, as operated by San 
Diego. It was readily conceded that such bu- 
reau could be operated more cheaply, but there 
was some doubt if it would work in sparsely 
settled communities; and in like manner the 
sliding scale price on quantities of material was 
considered doubtful in practice, if used in cities 
like Los Angeles. 

Mr. Lake told how the estimating bureau 
operated to good advantage in Los Angeles. 
He showed that estimates received for check- 
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ing varied widely, and that the thousands of 
errors that were discovered were not made in- 
tentionally. He cited instances of wide diver- 
gence in figuring a lumber bill by qualified es- 
timators of several yards but through misun- 
derstanding or unintential oversight the results 
were not what they should have been. The 
central bureau, he said, was the answer to such 
conditions. It was also brought out during the 
discussion that the practice of letting the cus- 
tomer read his order or the clerk simply copy- 
ing it down without checking the customer’s 
copy or having a definite order to refer to re- 
sulted in much misunderstanding and confusion, 
Reference was also made to the action of the 
millwork companies in setting up a central es- 
timating office because it was found necessary. 

Joseph F. Collins, registrar of contractors, Sac- 
ramento, who was scheduled to deliver an ad- 
dress on the contractor’s license law of Cali- 
fornia, was unable to attend and his place was 
taken by Dudley Chandler. The highlights of 
the law and its operation were dealt with 
logically and concisely under ten main headings. 
The convention was reminded that Mr. Collins 
was administering the law along educational 
rather than punitive lines and that much good 
had already been accomplished in keeping un- 
scruplous and inferior contractors from operat- 
ing in the State. 


Proposed Lien Law Legislation 


Friday morning’s session was concluded by an 
address by Glen Behymer, Los Angeles, who 
outlined the proposed lien law legislation. In 
explaining the jurisdiction of the courts to fore- 
close on mechanics’ liens, he said there would 
be a recommendation to the next legislative 
committees whereby the municipal court would 
be given original jurisdiction concurrent with 
the superior court within the county because, 
under present conditions, there is confusion of 
boundaries. The recommendation would also 
permit the smaller claims to be heard in less 
time than under the present situation. 

Speaking on labor and material bonds, Mr. 
Behymer discussed the speculative builder and 
even reputable contractors who took on work 
on the cost-plus basis and who often persuaded 
the owners to let contracts without any bond 
whatever. It will also be recommended, he 
said, to amend section 1184 so that the owner of 
a private as well as public project must with- 
hold money instead of having the privilege 
of doing so or not as he pleases; also, money 
lenders would, according to the recommendation, 
be obliged to withhold money for labor and ma- 
terial. The present surety bonds, he contended, 
do not protect anyone except to guarantee the 
completion of a project and he felt that the 
measure is urgently needed for the protection 
of labor, sub-contractors and material mer- 
chants by permitting them to file stop notices. 

Friday noon, the convention was the guest 
of the Los Angeles Hoo-Hoo Club No. 2 at a 
luncheon in the hotel ballroom, where enter- 
tainment was provided for everyone. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


W. G. Moeling, jr., secretary of the Mer- 
chandisers Club of America sponsored by the 
Celotex Co. and past vice president of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
opened the afternoon’s session with a talk on 
the practical methods which lumbermen should 
adopt. “Your competitor is not the dealer 
around the corner but merchandisers of iron, 
steel, radios, automobiles etc. who are after 
the consumer’s dollar. When electric light fix- 
tures in a house often equal the value of lum- 
ber, there is something wrong with the lumber 
dealer’s selling methods. Other material such 
as linoleums have been sold better than lumber 
has been sold.” Mr. Moeling explained what 
the Merchandisers Club of America was and 
what it could accomplish for the lumber dealer. 

Kenneth Smith, secretary-manager of the re- 
cently organized Lumber & Allied Products In- 
stitute of Southern California, in his dis- 
cussion on “Selling Grade-Marked Lumber” 
stressed the development that has taken place in 
the acceptance of grade-marking, that it is no 
longer a question of selling the idea to the 


dealer but of telling him how best to sell the 
commodity to the consumer. [His complete 


talk appears on pages 48-49 of this issue— 
Ep1ror. | 


On the Subject of Grade-Marking 


While Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
was given no set subject for his address, he 
chose grade-marking as being not only a timely 
one but of interest to the convention, as pre- 
sented by one who is in close touch with the 
lumber mills of the Pacific Northwest. He 
explained how the mills had met the bugbear 
of overproduction by drastic curtailment and 
holding it under current volume of output. 
They are now in a sounder position to resume 
business and to benefit when times become bet- 
ter. The concentrated efforts to stabilize con- 
ditions were aided by definitely announced price 
lists, subject to change only with notice. While 
the plan is only in its infancy it has been prov- 
ing out, he said. “During times of adversity, 
business men give more thought and attention to 
questions and devise constructive methods,” he 
said. 

Briefly sketching the development of grade- 
marking and explaining the West Coast asso- 
ciation’s arrangements with lumber yards and 
its supervision over the use of the copyrighted 
brand, he turned his attention to the condition 
in the southern part of the State where thirteen 
firms are now grade-marking under these aus- 
pices. 

“I have great faith in the principle of grade- 
marking as a means of putting lumber on a 
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footing with other materials, qualified and cer- 
tified,” Col. Greeley stated. “It gives it a bet- 
ter standing with the public and gives the con- 
sumer a greater degree of assurance in this 
period when the standards are more exacting. 
It protects the public, the builder and the owner 
as well as stabilizing prices, eliminating dis- 
honest, unscrupulous dealers and abolishes de- 
structive competition. It will make for fair and 
healthy competition and eliminate unnecessary 
friction. The association has definitely adopted 
that policy in southern California to prove that 
faith in grade-marking has a merchandising and 
appealing value. It is advertising the fact in 
journals and issuing pamphlets on the subject. 
It is, through its representatives, contacting en- 
gineers, architects and consumers.” 

In discussing actual merchandising programs, 
Col. Greeley said that the margin between the 
industry just getting by and the thriving one 
represented the amount of business that was 
created. ‘We are too prone to live in the past 
when lumber was a necessity and an accepted 
universal commodity, when we waited for busi- 
ness to come in. I like to think of salesmen 
as prospectors or explorers instead of sprinters, 
dashing after a bit of evident business, and 


—— 


trying to beat their competitors by a shade of 
a second or the price of a dollar rather than 
dig out new business. A recent experiment 
will make this clear. A young man was sent 
out to meet the residents of a farming district 
and to learn the needs for small jobs, such as 
improvements and remodeling. That was sey- 
eral months ago. During that time he created 
$4,000 worth of new business per month and 
in addition has a prospect list of 400 or 509 
names. That’s prospecting and merchandis- 


ing.” 5 
Work of National Association 


Earl Bowe, of the National Lumber Many- 
facturers’ Association and also executive sec- 
retary of the termite investigation committee, 
explained the workings of the various subcom- 
mittees which helped to get out specifications 
for lumber infested by termites. He called at- 
tention to circular 318 which has been sent to 
all building inspectors, architects, termite con- 
trol inspectors, building and loan associations as 
well as lumbermen in the State and offered the 
services of the association to anyone having 
such problems to face. The sanitation problem 
was of utmost importance, he said, and urged 
this as a safety measure to eliminate whatever 
termite danger there might exist, and made a 
plea for cleaning up lumber yards and premises. 

Representing the Automatic Building Costs 
Co., A. W. Holt, by means of a little model 
house demonstrated the ease of figuring roofs 
and urged the members of the association to 
make their yards building headquarters. He 
offered his services for a series of talks to em- 
ployees and for the use of the program he rep- 
resents. 

Causes of Declining Market 

The concluding talk of the convention was 
made by Dr. Jean F. Carroll, director of the 
bureau of market analysis for the Meredith 
Publishing Co., who happened to be in Los 
Angeles and whom President Lake invited to 
address the meeting. Dr. Carroll discussed the 
causes why the building material market was 
declining whereas other commodities continued 
to sell. “Are you,” he asked, “lumber keepers 
or building material merchandisers? Do you 
think of selling pieces of lumber or in terms of 
whole units—homes?” He impressed upon his 
hearers the necessity of thinking in those terms 
and in visualizing them. 

Taking the matter from the consumer’s an- 
gle he summed up the matter under three heads, 
which he called fundamental steps to consider: 
1i—Get the consumer to thinking of home 
through editorial matter in publications; 2— 
Think in terms of concrete products and other 
practical questions contained in national adver- 
tising; 3—Lend co-operation by tying in with 
national advertising and using the free informa- 
tion and helps thus offered, by cashing in on 
leads offered and by coupons returned. The 
lumber dealer should fall in line and develop 
the idea of modernization, he said. 

Fred Holmes of the Holmes Eureka Lum- 
ber Co., San Francisco, gave a brief talk on 
the co-operation of the joint committee of_the 
California Redwood Association and the Cali- 
fornia Retail Lumbermen’s Association and its 
activities the last year in stimulating the use 
of lumber, merchandising plan books and the 
bettering of conditions through mutual under- 
standing among all groups, due to the exchange 
of ideas. } 

C. W. Pinkerton, director of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, made a 
report of the recent convention of that organ- 
ization and suggested that the declaration of 
policy issued at Chicago be adopted by the 
California association. It was voted to refer 
the matter for decision to the board of di- 
rectors. : 

The resolutions committee then brought in 
and reported five resolutions which were read 
and approved. The members of this committee 
were C. G. Bird, C. W. Pinkerton and Dean 
Prescott. 

The resolutions drawn up included a com- 
mendation of the work of President Lake dur- 
ing the last year, a memorial to the late 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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Discuss Hardwood Rules 


New Orveans, La., Nov. 10.—Discussion of 
the application of the “hit or miss” provision 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
grading rules featured the regular session of 
the Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club here last Wednesday, a resolution being 
adopted directing the club’s rules committee 
to seek a clarification of the provision. 

The session opened with a short talk by 
William H. Nelson, chief inspector of the Na- 
tional Hardwood organization, who advised 
the manufacturers that the purpose of his pres- 
ent visit to southern producing centers is to 
obtain a better viewpoint on the inspection rules 
of his association. Mr. Nelson said he had 
visited western producing regions and expected 
to spend two to three months in the South, 
calling on the hardwood mills. While so do- 
ing, Mr. Nelson is to clear up any misunder- 
standings of the rules and will seek suggestions 
for improvement. The ultimate result of the 
southern tour will be a modification of the 
present rules at the next meeting of the Na- 
tional rules committee. 

The time is now ripe for modification, de- 
clared Mr. Nelson, the industry being ready 
for changes and there being less opposition to 
revision than prevailed two years ago, at which 
time both retailers and wholesalers were dead 
against such a move. The furniture men have 
been enlisted, and automobile and trim interests 
are expected to follow. Many things that were 
introduced two or three years ago have 
changed. Many will be ready for change by 
the time of the next convention. 

Points that are of interest include re-inspec- 
tion and inspection for the industries. It is a 
natural viewpoint, said Mr. Nelson, that pro- 
ducers would prefer inspection by a man from 
producing regions while the consumers would 
lean toward the utilization of services of a man 
from their regions. For this reason, differences 
will rise and the rules can not be perfect. Mr. 
Nelson declared he feels, however, that the in- 
spection service can be improved. After leav- 
ing the New Orleans region, Mr. Nelson will 
visit Clarks, Monroe, and Shreveport, La., 
then going into Arkansas and Georgia. 

President G. M. Harrison, of the Louisiana 
Central Lumber Co., Clarks, La., who had in- 
troduced Mr. Nelson, urged the club members 
to discuss their problems with him. 

The question of the application of “hit or 
miss” rules was brought up by K. W. Bridges, 
of Pearl River Valley Lumber Co., Hammond, 
La., who said that in the American pitch pine 
meeting the point had been raised as to whether 
it would dress out clean. Under one applica- 
tion of the rule, he asserted, the “hit or miss” 
provision “didn’t mean anything” but it gets 
away from the rules on standard inspection. 
Discussion that followed hinged (on an order 
for special thickness) on whether it would 
dress out at 13/16 but not at 7%; it was as- 
serted that the buyer wants to buy something 
extra and not pay for it, yet throw the hazard 
on the manufacturer. It also was said the 
buyer has to get thick lumber so he can re- 
manufacture and sandpaper, but not pay extra 
and throw extra hazard on the manufacturer. 
The point was also brought up that lumber is 
wanted to clean up to 27/32, but if the lumber 
is dressed at the mill, it has no sale. It was 
declared also, that the “hit or miss” provision 
can not be incorporated into a rule and be made 
to stand up. Clarification on the admission of 
rough spots was agreed necessary and Mr. Nel- 
son recommended a request for a rule to “dress 
27/32 and skip (miss) places” be made. 

On motion of J. A. Lacour, Pascagoula Hard- 
wood Co., Laurel, Miss., a resolution was 
adopted directing the club’s rules committee 
to ask for clarification and interpretation of 
the rule for the benefit of the industry. 

President Harrison appointed Mr. Bridges 
and Mr. Lacour a committee of two to draft 
a letter embodying the principal difficulties 


encountered in the application of the “hit or 
miss” rule and suggesting a basis of clarifica- 
tion or interpretation for the benefit of the 
rules committee. 

Asked for his opinion on the outlook for the 

hardwood industry, Mr. Nelson pointed to in- 
creased savings in banks (which he interpreted 
as buying power), low lumber stocks in con- 
sumers’ hands, resumption of full operation by 
the Fisher Body works, and the making of re- 
leases on stocks as indications decidedly favor- 
able. Any consumption of stocks, he said, would 
necessitate replacement. 
__ Asked what disposition could be made of elm 
if body plants discontinued it, he pointed to the 
brush handle makers as a partial outlet. Bank- 
ers in Memphis, said Mr. Nelson, have taken 
a more optimistic viewpoint on conditions and 
are reported to have told principals of the 
Turner-Farber-Love Co. that if they could pick 
up any operation cheaply to “go to it.” 

r. Nelson advised the millmen to seek a 
clarification of “dote” from their buyers (body 
plants), a distinction being drawn between the 
causes of dote. If the rule is accepted literally, 
he said, a lot of stock can be rejected. 

Concerning the “hard texturing” of a surface 
of mild texture, Mr. Nelson declared no dis- 
tinction is drawn between southern and north- 
ern stock, but buyers know the difference. 

General discussion, which was brief, on re- 


leases on orders showed some ranging up to 
18 months old. Many buyers didn’t cite the 
price reduction, but made inquiry as to what 
“proposition” would be offered. Many buyers 
were represented as being able to “find room” 
for a proposition, 

J. T. Hale, representative of the American 
Pitch Pine Export Co., in Argentina, spoke 
briefly on conditions there. He advised the 
lumbermen that the recent revolution had risen 
from economic conditions. He said the market 
there took oak mostly and that during later 
years, southern oak had come in to an increas- 
ing extent. ‘During the last few months, when 
business has declined in northern oak, that 
from the South has forged ahead. Revival of 
business is expected to bring a sharp increase 
in the importation of southern oak. To an 
extent, said Mr. Hale, southern oak is on trial 
and good seasoning is imperative as the prin- 
cipal ‘source of difficulty lies there. Many 
dealers buy direct and put the stock on the 
bench, so the lumber must be well seasoned. 
The grades must be up, said Mr. Hale, but the 
seasoning is most important. 

South America gets its impression of the 
United States from the movies and from Chi- 
cago. Reports of bank failures reach there, 
and since the banking systems there are allied 
with national and provincial governments, re- 
ports of failures here create an unfavorable 
impression. Mr. Hale gave a brief outline of 
banking conditions in Argentina. 

Geffery Flateau, son of the well known mem- 
ber of Flateau-Dick & Co., London, England, 
spoke briefly. 


Leaders’ Meeting to Be 
Industrial Conference 


As the program for the annual convention 
of Associated Leaders of Lumber & Fuel Deal- 
ers of America, to be held at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, on Dec. 2, 3 and 4, shapes 
into final form, more 
and more does it de- 
velop the forthcoming 
gathering into an indus- 
trial conference of ma- 
jor importance to all 
units of the lumber and 
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allied material industry. 
Briefly, the meeting 
next month is rapidly 
assuming both the sig- 
nificance and the impor- 
tance to the trade as a 
whole of the famous 
“Lumber Congress” of 
1918, which will always 
be remembered, and appreciated for its value, 
by every man who attended, whether or not 
he participated in its discussions. 

While the coming convention is primarily and 
essentially of and for retailers, the fact is being 
borne continuously in mind by Associated 
Leader executives who are arranging the pro- 
gram that no retailer can correctly and effi- 
ciently solve his trade problems without full 
knowledge of the contributing factors to those 
problems, the effect, in short, of economic con- 
ditions in general upon his own business. For 
that reason others than retailers, men of national 
reputation in their respective industrial profes- 
sions, will address the gathering of retailers 
during their three days of business deliberation, 

Among them will be Dr. Robinson Newcomb, 





of the division of building and housing, United 
States Department of Commerce, whose subject 
will be “The Part of the Home Building In- 
dustry in Restoring Prosperity.” Another, 
whose address will doubtless prove of excep- 
tional interest and value to dealers serving rural 
communities, will be Dr. Henry Giese, Govern- 
ment surveyor of the Iowa State College, who 
will tell the assemblage of “Opportunities for 
the Lumber Retailer in the Farm Building 
Field.” As to local factors contributing to the 
present problems of the industry, much in the 
form of practicable and applicable information 
may be expected from the address of Frank J. 
French, of French-Stamats (Inc.), Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, whose subject will be, “Getting the 
Facts About Your Markets.” 

And then two speakers who haven't failed 
during recent years to add usable “spice” of 
value to retailers’ convention programs, upon 
which they have appeared, will do the same 
thing—probably plus—for this convention pro- 
gram. One of them is Alton J. Hager, former 
Snark of the Universe, now president of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
who will relate “The Obligations of the Lead- 
ers in the Industry.” The other is Harry J. 
Colman, business analyst of national reputation 
among building material dealers, who will dis- 
cuss, in his usual dynamic way, “The Rising 
Costs of Selling and What they Signify.” 

These speakers and their subjects, in addi- 
tion to those mentioned in previous articles con- 
cerning the forthcoming annual “get-together” 
of Associated Leaders, substantiate the state- 
ment made in the opening paragraph, that is, 
that the convention to be held on Dec. 2, 3 and 
4 will be an industrial conference of much sig- 
nificance and importance to all units of the 
building industry which supply materials; and 
reservations already made indicate an unusually 


large attendance. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 


Many Goop offers in used machinery in the 
Classified Section. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Nov. 17—Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, 
Portland Hotel, Portland, Ore. Semiannual 
meeting, board of directors. 

Nov. 18—California Redwood Association, Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 

Nov. 18-20—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Semi- 
annual. 

Nov. 19—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Mayflower Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Semiannual, 

Nov. 21—Millwork Institute of California, Whit- 
comb Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 
Dec. 2-4—Associated Leaders of Lumber & Fuel 
Dealers of America, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Annual, 

Dec, 2—Northwestern Hardwood Lumberrnen’s As- 
sociation, Minneapolis, Minn, Annual, 

Dec. 5-6—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga. Annual. 

Dec. 6—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. An- 
nual. 

Dec, 6—Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, Monroe, La. Quar- 
terly meeting. 

Dec. 9—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, Ga. 

Jan. 13-15, 1931—Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers, Cleveland Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Annual. 

Jan, 14-15, 1931—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Annual, 

Jan. 15-17, 1931—-Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Annual, 

Jan, 20-22, 1931—Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Minneapolis Auditorium, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. Annual, 

Jan, 21-23, 1931—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual, 

Jan. 22-23, 1931—Carolina Retail Lumber & Build- 
ing Material Dealers’ Association, Charlotte 
Hotel, Charlotte, N.C. Annual, 

Jan. 27-28, 1931 





National Lumber Exporters’ As- 


sociation, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn, 
Annual. 
Jan. 27-29, 1931—Northeastern Retail Lumber- 


men’s Association, Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York City. Annual, 


Jan. 28-30, 1931—Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, The Forum, Wichita, Kan, Annual. 


Jan. 28-29, 1931—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Hotel Noel, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Annual, 


Jan. 29-30, 1931—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

Jan. 31, 1931—Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. An- 
nual, 


Date for Hardwood Trafic Annual 


MeEMPHIs, TENN., Nov. 11.—At a meeting of 
the board of directors of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, held yesterday in the 
association’s office, it was decided to hold the 
annual meeting on Jan. 31, 1931, at the Hotel 
Peabody, Memphis. J. H. Townshend, secre- 
tary-manager, announced that no _ luncheon 
would be served and that the meeting would 
start at 10 o'clock and be for members only. 
The usual luncheon for railroad men will not 
be given this year. 








To Tell Story to Architects 


Mempuis, Tenn., Nov. 10.—Architects of 
Memphis and the surrounding territory have 
been invited by the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute to attend a luncheon meeting to be 
held Nov. 21, at the Hotel Peabody. J. H. 
Townshend, executive vice president of the in- 
stitute, will probably preside at the meeting, 
which will be attended not only by the architects 
but by some hardwood men and building mate- 
rial men. 

The purpose of the meeting is to “sell” the 
architects on the good qualities of wood and 
picture to them the necessity for recommenda- 
tion of wood, particularly in the tri-State ter- 
ritory where the hardwood industry gives em- 
ployment to many people. D. R. Brewster, dis- 
trict manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, will be among the speak- 
ers at this luncheon and he will tell of the 
work being done by the National association 
to enlist the aid of architects throughout the 
United States in helping to sell prospects on 


the use of wood. The local retailers of hard- 
woods will be represented at the meeting, as 
well as the local mill supply men. M. D. Hite, 
of the Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, will also be invited and will be asked to 
make a brief talk. 


National Exporters Choose Date 


Battimore, Mp., Nov. 11.—The National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association will ho!d its 
next annual meeting at the Peabody Hotel in 
Memphis on Jan. 27 and 28, 1931. These dates 
were chosen because they precede the conven- 
tion of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, 
also in Memphis, making it possible for lumber- 
men affliated with both organizations to attend 
the two gatherings with only one trip. The at- 
tendance at the exporters’ sessions is expected 
to be large, as various matters of unusual im- 
portance will come up for consideration. Ocean 
freight rates and agreements with the British 
associations on such matters as inspection and 
insurance are likely to hold places on the pro- 
gram, which is yet to be arranged. 








Plans of Massachusetts Retailers 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 11.—The Hotel Statler 
has been selected as the place and Dec. 6 as 
the date for the annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
Frederick D. Starritt, of Cambridge, is the 
chairman of the convention committee. Mer- 
chandising is to be the main subject for dis- 
cussion. Two speakers of national prominence 
are to address the business session at 10 a. m. 
and following the annual association luncheon 
at 1 p. m. there are to be further addresses 
along this line. Detailed plans will be an- 
nounced after a final meeting of the convention 
committee next week. 

On the same evening immediately following 
the annual convention of the Bay State retailers, 
will be held the annual dinner dance of the 
Harry L. Folsom Hoo-Hoo Club No. 13 of 
Boston, in charge of Frederick Kemp at Wal- 
tham. 








Told of Lumber’s Merits and Uses 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 10—The Lumber- 
men’s Exchange of Philadelphia met last Thurs- 
day night in the Manufacturers’ Club in con- 
junction with a number of other wholesale and 
retail lumber associations, and seventy-seven 
were in attendance. Warren D. D. Smith 
opened the meeting and introduced the speakers, 
L. R. Putman, merchandising counsel of the 
Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, and 
R. T. Titus, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, Seattle, Wash. No regular busi- 
ness was transacted, the time being given over 
entirely to the two speakers and discussion 
from the floor. 

Mr. Putman spoke on properties, grades and 
uses of southern pine and prefaced his remarks 
by saying that while he was speaking on an 
old subject, lumber, there was much that was 
new in the manufacturing end of which retail 
lumbermen were not cognizant. He spoke of 
the co-operation that is being established be- 
tween lumbermen and the money lending end 
of merchandising, such as the building and loan 
associations and the fact that the Southern Pine 
Association has sponsored well built homes and 
the building and loan has gone along with it 
in demanding well built homes for financing. 

Mr. Titus spoke of the new grading rules 
recently established for West Coast lumber and 
the activities of the West Coast lumber trade 
extension bureau. He advocated the doctrine 
of dried dimension, trade-marked lumber, and 
non-substitution of grades. Mr. Titus’ talk 
also covered the advertising and sales promo- 
tion work of this West Coast bureau. The 
high-light of his second talk was the stereop- 
ticon slides showing the manufacture of West 


Coast lumber, each silde bearing a caption giy- 
ing information on the density, dryness, stresses, 
grades etc. 

Questions and discussions followed from the 
floor in which individual yard problems were 
discussed in more detail. 

This was the last in a series of fourteen sim- 
ilar meetings which have been held all over 
the eastern section and had the largest attend- 
ance of any of them. As a result of these 
meetings most of the lucal units formed com- 
mittees to contact with the architects, making 
lists of the lumber available in local yards, and 
bringing their attention to the possibilities and 
advantages of using lumber in __ building 
projects. 


Hardwood Interior Trim Makers Meet 

Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 11.—A meeting of the 
Hardwood Interior Trim Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation was held at the Hotel Peabody, here, 
Nov. 6, at which time a few routine matters 
were discussed and it was decided to hold the 
next meeting in Memphis late in January, prob- 
ably prior to the annual meeting of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute. J. P. Hansen, 
of the Williams-Brownell Planing Mill Co,, 
Asheville, N. C., president of the association, 
presided. Only a few members were in attend- 
ance. 

The time was taken up with discussion of the 
adoption of schedules 7,000 and 8,000, and also 
of the 4,000 schedule which has been adopted on 
the Pacific coast for trim. No definite decision 
was made but the matter was continued until 
the next meeting. The schedule of Arthur T. 
Upson, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, was also discussed. 











New Hardwood Dimension Rules 


Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 10.—Grading rules 
for dimension stock were carefully gone over 
and adopted tentatively at a meeting of the 
Dimension Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
which was held here at the Hotel Peabody, 
last Friday and Saturday. Parrish Fuller, of 
Hillyer Deutsch Edwards (Inc.), Oakdale, La., 
president of the association, presided. The 
name of the organization was also changed to 
Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and it was decided that the next meeting 
should be held in Memphis on Jan. 28, 1931, 
the day prior to the annual meeting of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute. 

The majority of the time for two days was 
spent in drafting the grading rules for dimen- 
sion stock. The rules are divided into three 
classes—one for glued-up stock, and another tor 
solid stock, both groups for use in the furniture 
and musical instrument trade in the main. The 
third group was for both glued-vy and _ solid 
stock for use in the automobile trade. Under 
these headings the various rules were compiled 
and arrangements are to be made to have them 
printed at once and distributed among the vari- 
ous members of the association. They will also 
be available for buyers and copies may be had 
by requesting them from the secretary-treasurer 
or any member of the association. 

The rules are to be known as the 1930 grad- 
ing rules and, of course, will be subject to 
change, but it was decided that the need of 
rules was so great that it was better for them 
to be promulgated at this time and distributed, 
and if changes are necessary they can be dis- 
cussed and made at a later date. Some discus- 
sion of the rules, after publication, will be 
heard at the meeting to be held in Memphis in 
January. C. E. Dosker, of Gamble Bros. 
Louisville, Ky., secretary of the associaticn, 
will attend to all details. 

Another question considered by the associa- 
tion was that of uniform costs. Considerable 
time was given to this discussion and it was 
definitely decided that the January meeting 
should be devoted to a discussion of uniform 
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costs and efforts made to devise some plan for 
use of all members. It was finally voted to 
instruct the cost accounting committee to take 
into consideration recommendations made at this 
meeting and draft some system of uniform 
costs for presentation at the January meeting. 
The members of this committee are Will Don- 
nell, National Casket Co., Asheville, N. C.; 
W. R. Mabrey, Dimension Manufacturing Co., 
Black Mountain, N. C.; A. O. Ratcliff, Osgood- 
Corson-Ratcliff Co., Chicago, and W. E. Dun- 
ham, Savannah River Lumber Co., Savannah, 


a. 

The secretary was instructed to employ an 
attorney and make arrangements for incorpo- 
ration of the association. 

Those present at the meeting were: 

Cc. S. MacLean, Wood-Mosaic Co., Louisville, 
Ky.; Parrish Fuller and Leroy Glaze, Hillyer 
Deutsch Edwards (Inc.), Oakdale, La.; Will 
Donnell, National Casket Co., Asheville, N. C.; 
Eugene Horan, Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, 
Tex.; Rex Brown, Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; Joe Sweets, Mengel Co., 
Louisville, Ky.; C. E. Dosker, Gamble Bros., 
Louisville, Ky.; W. R. Mabrey, Dimension 
Manufacturing Co., Black Mountain, N. C.; A. 
F. Deneke, Himmelberger-Harrison Co., Cape 
Girardeau, Mo.; W. E. Dunham and Mr. 
Robertson, Savannah River Lumber Co., 
Savannah, Ga.; A. O. Ratcliff, Osgood- 
Corson-Ratcliff Co., Chicago; Max Haden, E. 
lL. Bruce Co., Memphis; J. W. McClure, 
Memphis Hardwood Flooring Co., Memphis; 
Harry Fowler, Case-Fowler Lumber Co., 
Macon, Ga.; J. P. Hansen, Williams-Brownell 
Planing Mill Co., Asheville, N. C., and Hall 
Hagameyer, Tennessee Lumber & Coal Co., 
Oneida, ‘'Tenn., and D. R. Brewster, National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Toronto Retail Branch Revived 


Toronto, ONt., Nov. 10.—The Toronto 
branch of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association was successfully revived at an in- 
teresting and important meeting held Nov. 7 in 
the King Edward Hotel here. J. C. Irvin, of 
Weston, president of the Ontario association, 
presided, and at the conclusion of the dinner 
he called upon Horace Boultbee, secretary of 
the provincial organization, who outlined a 
number of reasons why the local branch should 
be revived. An extensive discussion followed, 
and a motion was carried unanimously that the 
branch should be revived. Mr. Irvin was unan- 
imously named chairman. 

Attention was then called by Mr. Boultbee 
to a number of instances in which wood prod- 
ucts were purchased outside of Toronto for use 
in school buildings, street cars etc. and after 
discussion the secretary was authorized to write 
letters to various authorities protesting against 
this practice and, in view of the unemployment 
situation, urging the purchase of necessary lum- 
ber supplies from city dealers. 

J. A. Ferguson, H. L. Sheppard and A. E. 
Clark were appointed a committee to confer 
with A. C. Manbert and the Toronto trade ex- 
tension committee of the Canadian Lumber- 
men’s Association, regarding co-operative ad- 
vertising, under the “Dollar-for-Dollar” under- 
standing. 








California Retailers’ Association 
(Continued from Page 50) 


Parson Simpkin, thanks to those who aided in 
making the convention a success, and concluded 
with a statement of the association’s belief that 
“home ownership is the true foundation of good 
citizenship and enduring prosperity ;” that the 
idea should be fostered and encouraged to pre- 
vent future periods of business depression, and 
that “the President of the United States be re- 
quested to utilize to the fullest extent all gov- 
ernmental publicity agencies to convey to the 
American people the immediate and present ad- 
vantages of home ownership from both the in- 
vestment standpoint of the individual citizen 
and for the permanent stability of the nation 
as a whole.” 

While there was no formal entertainment 
program outlined on Thursday, outside of a 


barbecue luncheon and diving exhibition, a ban- 
quet was held Friday evening at the Hunting- 
ton Hotel and attended by the lumbermen and 
their ladies. Jack Dionne was toastmaster and 
Robert Muckler the speaker of the evening. 
After the banquet, there was dancing for the 
remainder of the evening. 


Election of Officers 


Saturday morning, the directors met at a 
breakfast luncheon and the remainder of the 
morning was devoted to attending to unfinished 
business. 

Officers for the ensuing year were announced 
at this session as follows: 

President—Harry A. Lake, Garden Grove 
Lumber Co., Garden Grove. 

Vice president northern district 
Robie, Auburn Lumber Co., Auburn. 

Vice president southern district — Earl 


Lumbermen’s 


Club Hears Good Speakers 


New York, Nov. 11.—Fred Bruce Night was 
observed last Friday at a capacity meeting of 
the Nylta Club at which Mr. Bruce was the 
10-minute speaker. Mr. Bruce devoted his re- 
marks chiefly to the new Wood Lath Bureau, 
of which he is the head, urging the other lum- 
bermen to assist in the campaign to prevent 
substitutes from creeping into the lath business. 

The chief speaker of the evening was Donald 
Hyde, president of the Boston Hoo-Hoo Club, 
who explained how the club’s “Lumber School” 
is operated and what the Boston lumbermen are 
doing to promote good fellowship within the 
industry. 

L. S. Beale, secretary of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, and Paul S. Collier, 
secretary the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, were guests of honor. 

The new constitution of the New York Lum- 
ber Trade Association was read and approved 
by a unanimous vote. 


Club Urges Reciprocity for Wood 


MempPuis, TENN., Nov. 10.—The attention of 
architects, builders, and contractors of the mid- 
South will be called to the actual necessity for 
more liberal use of wood as a result of action 
taken by the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis 
at its regular meeting last Thursday at the 
Hotel Gayoso. At the suggestion of the trade 
extension committee the club will send a letter 
to all public spirited citizens throughout the 
mid-South, and particularly in the Memphis 
territory, calling their attention to the vast 
amount of money that is expended by the lum- 
ber industry in this section. The letter, to be 
signed by J. R. McFadden, president of the 
club, will say in part: 

More than 150 manufacturers and distribu- 
ters of lumber and wood products are lo- 
cated in Memphis and the immediate sur- 
rounding territory. They employ 10,000 
workers and distribute annually $15,000,000 
in wages and salaries, which averages $50,000 
for each working day. With an invested 
capital of more than $25,000,000 and a prod- 
uct valued at more than $36,000,000 yearly, 
the taxes paid by these concerns constitute 
an important part of the total public revenue 
of Memphis and Shelby County. 

Substitution of other materials for wood 
in public buildings and other forms of con- 
struction has, in recent years, materially re- 
duced the demand for lumber. This has 
forced Memphis industries to curtail produc- 
tion and reduce employment to a marked 
degree. It has also resulted in a serious re- 
duction in the income of many other com- 
munities within the Memphis trade territory. 

This letter will also be sent to all county, 
city and State officials urging them to use wood 
in construction work, pointing out the amount 
of taxes paid by members of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis. A copy of the letter will 
also be forwarded to other clubs, urging them 
to take similar action. 

D. R. Brewster, secretary of the trade exten- 
sion committee, who prepared the above quoted 
letter, also told of the proposed construction 
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Johnson, Johnson, Lumber Co., Pasadena. 

Treasurer—R. W. Bianchard, Blanchard 
Lumber Co., North Hollywood. 

Directors—Paul Hallingby, Hammond Lum- 
ber Co., Los Angeles, Los Angeles district; 
R. W. Blanchard, Blanchard Lumber Co., 
North Hollywood, Glendale district; G. W. 
Pinkerton, Whittier Lumber Co.,Whittier, 
Southern California district; O. W. Hamilton, 
Lumbermen’s Service Bureau, San Diego, San 
Diego County district; Francis E. Boyd, Boyd 
lumber and Mill Co., Santa Barbara, Santa 
Barbara district; C. G. Bird, Stockton Lum- 
ber Co., Stockton, central district; M. A. 
Harris, Van Arsdale-Harris Lumber Co., San 
Francisco, San Francisco Bay district; S. E. 
Dalton, Melrose Lumber & Supply Co., Oak- 
land, Oakland Bay district; F. Dean Prescott, 
Valley Lumber Co., Fresno, San Joaquin 
Valley district; J. H. Shepherd, Friend & 
Terry Lumber Co., Sacramento, Sacramento 
district. 





Club Activities 


of an armory in Jackson, Tenn., and the club 
will write all lumbermen and others interested 
in that city, urging them to see that more 
wood is used in the building. Other construc- 
tion projects throughout the South are being 
investigated and the committee will make an 
effort to see that more attention is paid to 
projects of this sort and that wood is used in- 
stead of substitute materials. 

It was also announced that at the next meet- 
ing nominating committees would be named for 
the annual election of officers. 





South Bend Hoo-Hoo in Action 


SoutH Benp, Inp., Nov. 10—L. P. Keith, 
representing the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, from Chicago, and F. J. Parker, also 
of Chicago, representing the Red Cedar Shin- 
gle Bureau, were the principal speakers at the 
monthly meeting of the South Bend Hoo-Hoo 
Club No. 25, held in the Oliver Hotel. Mr. 
Keith discussed the uses of West Coast woods 
and West Coast structural timbers and prod- 
ucts. Mr. Parker talked on wood shingles and 
how different cities are again permitting the 
use of wood shingles in their \building codes. 

Following the Hoo-Hoo dinner and meeting 
the board of directors held a meeting to trans- 
act routine business. \ 

Also following the dinner the board of di- 
rectors of the Northern Indiana & Southern 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
met and decided to hold the annual meeting of 
the organization in South Bend on Tuesday, 
Feb. 24. Other plans for the meeting were 
discussed, but no definite arrangements were 
made. 








Milwaukee Club’s Activities 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 10.—Forty-three 
members of the Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Club No. 
35 were present at the dinner meeting at the 
Hotel Pfister here last Thursday evening, with 
President H. B. Koerble,:of the John Schroeder 
Lumber Co., presiding for the first time. A 
new gavel was presented to him with novel 
and appropriate ceremonies. 

Committee appointments for the ensuing year 
were announced by President Koerble, includ- 
ing publicity, program, membership, attendance, 
finance and audit, public affairs, wood promo- 
tion and sports. 

Ben F. Springer, Supreme Senior Hoo-Hoo, 
explained the real purpose of -the organization 
and its program for the future as understood 
and interpreted by the Supreme Nine. 

Huron H. Smith, a membertof Hoo-Hoo and 
curator of the Milwaukee public museum, was 
the principal speaker, telling of his interesting 
experiences in many years of forestry work. 

Comment was made at the meeting on the 
proposed action of the Milwaukee school board 
to use steel sash in a large new school build- 
ing. This matter had already had the active 
attention {of the proper committee of the club, 
and intelligent effort is being brought to bear 
on behalf of wooden sash. 
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Your Contractors 
Will Welcome It. 


It is a blank specification (easily made out) for 
any building as well as a guarantee of materials 
and construction. 


Whether your customer is building a house, 
barn, store building or remodeling an old build- 
ing, you should accompany his order with one 
of these policies. 


Dealers in all parts of the country are giving 
this Protection Policy to their customers. You 
should do the same thing in your locality in the 
future. Don’t pass up this business building 
idea. 


A Booklet of Instructions 
sent with Each Order 

















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you, 

















Hardwood Buyers’ Stocks Low 


Sales Absorb Half-Normal Cut 


MempPHis, TENN., Noy. 10.—Southern hard- 
wood sales, production and shipments remain 
about 50 percent of normal. Prices are still 
quite low. Buying is being done by practically 
all groups, but few sizable orders are being 
placed. The best business is still coming from 
the furniture group, but its purchases are ex- 
ceptionally small. The automobile group places 
occasional orders, but not large ones. Other 
groups, including manufacturers of flooring, 
place a few small orders. Exporters report a 
slightly better demand from overseas, and ship- 
ments should show some improvement during 
the rest of the year. The constant changes in 
ocean rates have reduced this business to a 
great extent. 

Weather conditions have not been favorable 
to production, but few mills will consider in- 
creasing it until there is a better domestic de- 
mand for hardwoods. 


Buyers’ Stocks Extremely Low 

BurFrato, N. Y., Nov. 11.—At last week’s 
luncheon of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange a 
roundtable discussion of present trade and the 
outlook took place. It was stated by a number 
of lumbermen that in all their experience they 
do not recall a time when the retailers and in- 
dustrial users of lumber were carrying such 
limited stocks as they are today. There are a 
few exceptions to the rule, and one lumberman 
cited an instance where a retailer outside of 
this city was carrying a large stock which he 
had recently laid in, and which he had bought 
in the belief that prices were on a bargain 
basis. As a class, however, the retailers are 
not making heavy purchases because of low 
prices, as they are skeptical about the likeli- 
hood of much demand developing during the 
remainder of the year. 

The semi-annual exposition of the Jamestown 
(N. Y.) Furniture Market Association was 
concluded on Nov 8, having run for two weeks. 
The number of buyers was satisfactory, reach- 
ing over six hundred. A conservative policy is 
being followed by most buyers of furniture, in- 
cluding the large department stores, and stocks 
are much below the size formerly carried in ad- 
vance of the holiday season. 

The assembling plant of the Chevrolet Motor 
Co. here is adding to the number of employees 
and between two hundred and three hundred 
mechanics will be placed upon the payroll within 
the next thirty days. The company now has 
a thousand men employed. 

The State barge canal has carried up to Nov. 
2 of this year a total of 3,315,919 tons of freight, 
a gain of 672,523 tons over the same period of 
last year. The gain in traffic is distributed over 
every branch of the canal, the greatest increase 
being between the Hudson River and Buffalo 
and Rochester. A large movement of lumber 
from the Pacific coast has been an important 
feature of the traffic. 

An automobile collision here on Nov. 7 re- 
sulted in severe injuries to Mrs. Harry L. 
Abbott, wife of the former vice president of the 
Atlantic Lumber Co. Mrs, Abbott was taken 
to the Buffalo General Hospital, where her con- 
dition was said to be serious. Mr. Abbott sus- 
tained a number of cuts and bruises. 

Eugene W. Carson was field judge at the 
Army-lIllinois football game at the Yankee 
Stadium, New York, on Nov. 8. 

Ralph E. Bond, of Cincinnati, vice president 
Hugh McLean Lumber Co., visited the com- 
pany’s office here this week. 

Fred M. Sullivan, of T. Sullivan & Co., is 
spending two weeks on a hunting trip in north- 
ern Canada. Henry Lescher, of the Gardenville 
Lumber & Supply Co., has returned from a 
hunting trip in Canada. 

Charles W. Betts, of Dohn, Fischer & Co., 


is foreman of the November grand jury and 
Arthur C. Mallue, of the Mallue Lumber Co 
is one of the jurymen. 4 

Harry Strong, Trimpak Corporation, and 
Harry O. Geary, Madera Sugar Pine Co., both 
of New York; Paul O’Leary, Burdette Lum. 
ber Co., Meridian, Miss., and Joseph Lamb 
formerly of the Lamb-Gary Lumber Co., Vicks. 
burg, Miss., were recent visitors. 


Report Good Run of Repeat Orders 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 10.— Dealers jn 
hardwoods report more repeat orders from 
furniture factories and planing mills, there being 
a fairly steady run of small business. Whole- 
salers report also a better run of fill-in orders 
from up-State yards. Some of the yards are 
fairly busy, for evidently farm customers have 
some money. Business of box factories and 
nearby furniture and chair factories is picking 
up. Some are working part time, and some re- 
port full time operations. Furniture makers are 
proceeding with caution, however, their biggest 
bugbear being furniture retailers’ credit. Deal- 
ers in dimension say they are having more 
inquiries and some fairly good orders. Prices 
are more satisfactory. Export lumber is dull, 
with inquiry spotty. 

Building trade continues quiet, so orders for 
pine, cypress and Pacific coast woods are light. 

A Christmas party will Be held at the Cin- 
cinnati Club on Dec. 15 under the auspices of 
the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club. Roy E. 
Thompson, chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, will be chairman of the arrangements 
committee. Wives and sweethearts of the mem- 
bers will be special guests at the party, and 
there will be a Christmas tree and dancing in 
addition to bridge and other card games. 

H. J. Lewin, of the A. M. Lewin Lumber 
Co., was elected secretary of the Cincinnati In- 
dustrial Association at its annual meeting to- 
night. The organization membership is com- 
posed of leading manufacturers and dealers of 
the Greater Cincinnati district. 

Charles W. Tunis, former president of the 
Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club and later a table 
manufacturer of Milan, Ind., has been appointed 
manager of the dimension department of the 
Thompson Hardwood Lumber Co. here. 


Some Buy Because Prices Are Low 


LouIsviLLe, Ky., Nov. 10.—Automobile manu- 
facturers are increasing their consumption a 
little and have released more old orders and 
started a little buying, but at prices that are 
far from satisfactory to the sellers. They have 
bought chiefly magnolia, 6/ to 10/4, and some 
inch sound wormy oak, with a little quartered 
black gum in 6/ to 8/4. There has not been 
any activity in maple, and less in elm. Furni- 
ture plants have been taking a little right along, 
and core stock has not been so dull. Veneers 
have been in fair call. Radio trade is slower 
than it was. Planing mill business is naturally 
off somewhat at this season. There has ‘been 
some movement of hardwoods to planers and 
hardwood flooring manufacturers, though they 
have small current needs, for such industries 
figure that prices are near rock bottom. Con- 
sumption of hardwoods has been relatively 
light, but at the same time it is believed that 
it has cut into consumers’ stocks. Low grades 
are the most active, there being a constant 
but scattered demand for No. 2 common an 
lower, mostly for box and crate plant use. 
High grades have been dull. Prices are rather 
demoralized, and there is hardly an established 
level on some items. Some of the larger houses 
report that they can get business, but not at 
prices they are willing to accept. Quotations 
on inch hardwoods, f. o. b. Louisville, are 
about as follows: Poplar, FAS, southern, $75 





For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 66 and 67 
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ee 
@77; Appalachian, $90; saps and _ selects, 
southern, $48@50; Appalachian, $60; No. 1, 
southern, $35(@38 ; Appalachian, $45; No. 2-A, 
southern, $28@30; Appalachian, $33@35; 2-B, 
any district, $20@22. Walnut, FAS, $235@ 
940; selects, $155; No. 1 common, $85; No. 2 
common, $35. Sap gum, plain, $43; common, 
$30; quartered, FAS, $53; common, $35. Red 
gum, plain, FAS, $88; common, $43@45 ; quar- 
tered red gum, $2 premium over plain. Ash, 
FAS, $70; common, $45. Cottonwood, FAS, 
$45; common, $30. Oak, southern red, FAS, 
$58; common, $40@42; white oak, FAS, $75 
@s0; common, $45@47; Appalachian red oak, 
plain, FAS, $75@80; common, $48; white, 
plain, FAS, $90@95; common, $55; quartered 
white, FAS, $125; common, $75@80; sound 
wormy oak, $28. 

The Mengel Co., Louisville, has increased 
operations in its auto body parts plants to some 
extent. The Fourth Street plant has been op- 
erating 7 to 8 hours a day, five days a week. 
Regular running time is ten hours, and six 
days a week, with even night shifts when things 


are humming. The automotive business is 
being concentrated at the Fourth Street plant, 
to keep it busier. 


Try to Buy for Future Delivery 


LaureL, Miss., Nov. 11.— Hardwood has 
recently shown more activity than for several 
weeks. The furniture trade has been fairly 
active in buying. A good many buyers are 
eager to place business for six to eight months 
future delivery on today’s prices, but sawmills 
are reluctant to book business on the present 
price basis, except for immediate shipment. 
There has been some activity on the part of the 
automobile body manufacturers, but purchases 
are far below normal. The export hardwood 
market has been somewhat quiet, but during the 
last ten days a little more activity has been 
noted. Hardwood prices, both export and do- 
mestic, have shown little change during the last 
week. Hardwood mills continue to operate at 
around 50 percent of normal. Hardwood stocks 
in this section are not increasing. 








NECROLOGICAL RE 


WILLIAM HAYDEN TALBOT, aged 72, a 
leading figure in the lumber industry of the 
United States, died Wednesday morning, 
Nov. 5, at 10:10 a. m., in San Mateo, Calif. 
Mr. Talbot’s death was not unexpected, as he 
had been in ill health for two years. He is 
survived by his widow, Mrs. Susan Talbot, a 
daughter, Miss Vera Talbot of San Mateo, and 
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THE LATE WILLIAM H. TALBOT 


two sons, William C. of Long Beach, Calif., 
and Fred C., of Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. Talbot was a native son of California, 
born in San Francisco, May 24, 1858. About 
1877 he went to work in the offices of Pope & 
Talbot, at that time a partnership between his 
father, Capt. William C. Talbot and A. J. Pope. 

For fifty-three years Mr. Talbot had been 
actively engaged in the lumber and shipping 
business, and up to the very time of his death, 
was actively interested in the affairs of Pope & 
Talbot, Puget Mill Co., and the Charles R. 
McCormick Lumber Co. He was president of 
Pope & Talbot, which, although first organ- 
ized as a partnership, was incorporated a good 
many years ago. He was president of the 
Puget Mill Co., which company, although a 
California corporation, until recently had lum- 
ber operations at Port Gamble and Port Lud- 
low, Wash. The lumber operations of the 
Puget Mill Co. were purchased a few years 
ago by Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co., in 
which Mr. Talbot was heavily interested, The 
Puget Mill Co. is a large owner of Seattle 
real estate. Mr. Talbot was also a director of 
Metropolitan Building Co., the General In- 
Surance Co. of America, the Douglas Fir Ex- 
Ploitation & Export Co., of which he was one 
of the organizers and first president, and the 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, all of 
Seattle. He was likewise a stockholder in the 
Carnation Milk Co., Seattle and in several 
Pacific Coast banking corporations. Only a 
few days before his death he concluded nego- 
tiations disposing of the Pope & Talbot retail 
yards to the Charles R. McCormick Lumber 
0, 


_William H. Talbot was of the third genera- 
tion of a pioneering lumber family. The Tal- 
bot family has been actively engaged in the 
umber manufacturing business since 1807, 








when the grandfather of William H. started 
in Machias, Me. In 1850 Capt. William C. 
Talbot, father of W. H. Talbot, sailed the 
schooner “Oriental” with a cargo of lumber 
from Machias, Me., to San Francisco, probably 
the first cargo of lumber to reach that port 
from New England, and most of that lumber 
was disposed of to the gold seekers at Sacra- 
mento. Capt. Talbot then sailed for Puget 
Sound with timbers which were used in build- 
ing the mill at Port Gamble, the original plant 
of the Puget Mill Co., and began operations in 
1853. Last year the mills of the Charles R. 
McCormick Lumber Co., successor to the Puget 
Mill Co., loaded 478,000 feet of timbers on 
board a McCormick steamer, and these in turn 
were delivered to Machias for the building of 
docks for a paper mill at that point. 

Thus the 'Talbot family has been actively 
engaged in the lumbering business from Coast 
to Coast, starting in Maine, where the first 
sawmill in the United States was originally 
established, following the rush of trade around 
Cape Horn to the coast and then back again to 
the starting point, again to aid in develop- 
ing a new industry. Eighty years ago the 
product of Maine sawmills was taken by a 
Talbot to the Pacific Coast to develop an in- 
dustry, and in 1929 the timbers of the Pacific 
Coast are sent by a Talbot to the Maine woods 
for the development of a newer branch of the 
forest products industry, paper manufacturing. 

William H. Talbot, though seldom in the 
limelight, had for nearly half a century been 
a leader and a respected counselor in Pacific 
Coast lumber circles. In the days before the 
San Francisco fire Mr. Talbot was one of the 
most colorful figures of the California financial 
and commercial district. He was an ardent, 
public spirited citizen of his naitive city and 
his influence extended into high places. 


WILLIAM ANDREW CHARLTON, member 
of the privy council, a widely known politi- 
cian and lumber manufacturer, died at his 
home in Toronto, Ont., on Nov. 9. Mr. Charl- 
ton was the surviving dean of former speakers 
of the Ontario legislature. He was president 
of the Chartered Trust & Executor Co., of 
Canada, and president of the National Sani- 
torium Association. At the time of his death, 
Mr. Charlton was in his 90th year. He was 
born in the State of New York but went to 
Canada as a small boy. He entered the lum- 
ber business at Lynedoch, Ont., and was a 
prominent manufacturer of white pine for a 
number of years. He at one time occupied 
the position of Commissioner of Crown Lands 
for Ontario. In the Ontario legislature, Mr. 
Charlton represented the Riding of South Nor- 
folk from 1890 to 1905. In 1911 he was 
elected to represent Norfolk in the Federal 
House at Ottawa. Mr. Charlton was active 
right up to the time of his death, which was 
the result of a heart attack. He took an 
active interest in the affairs of Queens Uni- 
versity, Kingston, and of the Presbyterian 
Church, associating himself later with the 
United Church. He is survived by his widow 
and two daughters. 


JAMES W. OGLESBY, SR., pioneer railroad, 
sawmill and naval stores operator, died at his 
home in Quitman, Ga., Saturday night, Nov. 8, 
after an illness of three weeks. More than a 
quarter of a century ago Mr. Oglesby went to 
that section of Georgia from the northern part 
of the State with his brother, tthe late Zene 
W. Oglesby, and together they amassed a for- 
tune in timber and sawmill operations. It 
was through Mr. Oglesby’s leadership that the 
South Georgia Railroad, locally owned, was 
built from Adel, Ga., to Hampton Spring, Fla., 
and he had been president of the road con- 














Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


“emcees” Hardwoods 


Kentucky and 
West Virginia 
White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES 

New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 

South Bend, Ind., 511 Pythian Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich., 2-219 General Motors Bldg. 

Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash., 5525 White Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 711 Traction Bldg. 

















Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 





North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 














Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
noth High so? BASE AND 
Capcity, 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 
ver Des. Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler’”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 




















GOLDSBORC 4 
N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order, 








JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
ts WASHINGTON, D. C. d 


Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 4 usc! vest 


including a lumber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous useful lumber 
ns. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 
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Manufacturers 


CYPRESS 


40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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Service Bureau, 349 Curtis Bldg., 


Curtis Specialties 
INCREASE ALL WOODWORK SALES 


Curtis dealers attract new business for all Curtis 
Woodwork through sale of popular, nationally 


series of Early 


American and European reproductions of mantels, 


rtis Companies 
Clinton, lowa. 











LOWER LOGGING 


while curtailing production 


tions on large operations. 


GEO. DROLET 








COSTS 


by eliminat- 


ing wasteful methods; then use my co- 
operative bonus plan to keep costs down. 
This service has actually effected reduc- 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 














C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight 
Brokers 
Special department handling export 








Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 
Customs Brokers. We 
handle all classes of 
cargo, collect invoices 
and discount drafts. 
Commercial Credits 
for exports & imports 
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tinuously. He was also president of the As- 
sociation of Short Line Railroads, which he 
was instrumental in organizing. Among Mr. 
Oglesby’s gifts during his life was $10,000 to 
the building of the Wilbur Oglesby Hall at 
Brenau College as a memorial to his son, 
Wilbur, who lost his life in the World War. 
Mr. Oglesby owned White Sulphur Springs at 
Gainesville, Ga., and Hampton Spring, Fla. 
He is survived by his wife and three sons: 
James W., Pope Oglesby and Hugh Oglesby. 


MAJ. EDWIN CHATON MAHONBY, retired 
manager of the Old Royal City Mills, Van- 
couver, B. C., a branch of the British Columbia 
Mills Timber & Trading Co., died recently at 
the age of 65 at his home in that city. Maj. 
Mahoney had been ill for two years. He 
served overseas with the Canadian Forestry 
Corps. Maj. Mahoney was one of the best 
known of the pioneer lumbermen of British 
Columbia. Born in Hamilton, Ont., he went 
to that Province forty years ago. In the early 
days he was manager of the Royal City Mills 
at New Westminster. Afterwards, in 1889, he 
went to Vancouver and for some years was 
associated with the sales department of the 
old Hastings Sawmill. Subsequently he was 
associated with a company engaged in the 
ready-made-house business. After the War 
he went to France on a house building plan, 
working for the forestry department of the 
French government. He was a member of 
Cascade Lodge No. 12, A. F. of A. M., also of 
the Knight Templars and the Vancouver 
Pioneers’ Association. Besides his wife, he is 
survived by two daughters. 


WILLIAM F. BRADLEY, head of the W. F. 
Bradley Lumber Co., Montgomery, Ala., for the 
last fifteen years, died at his home in that 
city on Nov. 9, after a long illness. He was 
60 years old. Mr. Bradley spent his early 
life in Frewsburg, N. Y., and was formerly 
connected with the Bailey Table Co., of 
Jamestown, N. Y. Surviving are his widow, 
one daughter and one son. Mr. Bradley was 
a brother of the late Gen. Alfred Bradley, 
medical director to the A. E. F. in France 
during the first year of America’s participa- 
tion in the World War, and of Lieut. Joseph 
Bradley, U. S. A., who died in the army hos- 
pital in Florida during the Spanish-American 
war. 


J. PAUL MILLER, aged 52, president of the 
E. G. Miller Lumber Co., Paulsboro, N. J., 
died Friday, Nov. 7, in the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia. He was prominent in 
lumber association affairs as a member of the 
Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association and 
the South Jersey Lumbermen’s Association. 
Mr. Miller was a director of the Paulsboro 
National Bank & Trust Co. and a former mem- 
ber of the city council. At one time he was 
a member of the Board of Education. He is 
survived by his widow, Anna, and three chil- 
dren. A brother, Edward E. Miller, will con- 
tinue the business. 


JOSEPH A. DRISCOLL, 41 years old, an 
organizer and secretary of the retail lumber 
firm of Driscoll, Dempsey & Driscoll, New 
York City, died Nov. 3 afiter an illness of three 
weeks, of pneumonia, Mr. Driscoll had been 
in the lumber business since he left school 
22 years ago and the present firm was or- 
ganized ten years ago. His brother, James A. 
Driscoll, is president of the company. There 
are two other brothers, Walter and Francis, 
and their father, James, also survives. Joseph 
A. Driscoll was a member of the Nylta Club 
and the firm is a member of the New York 
Lumber Trade Association. 


HARRY RICHARD KNBISLEPY, aged 48, 
retail lumberman in Seattle, Wash., for twenty 
years, was killed in a fall from a platform in 
his lumber shed on Nov. 7. His skull was 
fractured and his chest crushed by the fall. 
Mr. Kneisley was found by the police after 
his absence had alarmed his family. He had 
gone to the yard to repair damage done by 
Hallowe’en pranksters. The yard had been 
idle for three months. Mr. Kneisley was born 
in Kansas City, Mo., and entered the retail 
lumber business in Texas. A widow and three 
children, two brothers and a sister survive. 


GEORGE J. FORREST, president of the 
Forrest-Wahden Sash & Door Co., New 
Orleans, La., died in a hospital there Nov. 6, 
following an operation. He was 43 years old. 
A widow, Mrs. Kathryn Barras Forrest, sur- 
vives, with three sons: George, Elwood and 
Raymond; a daughter, Beryl Forrest; his 
mother, Mrs. Lennox Forrest, of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; a sister, Mrs. W. J. LeBlanc, of 
Chicago; and four’ brothers: Hubert and 
toland Forrest, of New Orleans, Karl Forrest, 
of Cincinnati, and Leslie Forrest, of St. Pet- 
ersburg, Fla. 


FREDERICK LEIGHTON KRAMER, presi- 
dent of the Kramer Woodworking Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., died Thursday, Nov. 6, at Rancho 
Santa Catilina, Tucson, Ariz., where he had 
made his home for the last five years. He 
was 47 years old. Mr. Kramer was the head 
of one of the oldest manufacturing concerns 
in Philadelphia, the company having been 
established 135 years ago by his ancestors 
and remaining in the family ever since. Sur- 
viving are his widow, two daughters, and two 
sons. 


November 15, 1939 
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Week’s Revenue Freight Loadings 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that 
the freight loadings for the week endeq 
Nov. 1, 1930, totaled 934,640 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 38,134 cars (a decline of 795 
cars below the week immediately before); 
grain, 44,417 cars; livestock, 32,403 cars; coa] 
176,011 cars; coke, 8,848 cars; ore, 35,063 
cars; merchandise, 240,569 cars, and miscel- 
laneous, 359,195 cars. 








Southern and Western Rate Rulings 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 10.—In a proposed 
report in Docket No. 21999, brought by the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association et al, 
and related cases combined \therewith, Exam- 
iners O. L. Mohundro and D. C. Dillon recom- 
mend to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a finding that rates on lumber from the 
Pacific coast, Inland Empire and Hawley- 
Truckee groups to Cenitral Freight Associa- 
tion territory are unreasonable, but not other- 
wise unlawful, and suggests reasonable rates 
for the future. 

At ithe same time the examiners recommend 
that the commission find that rates from 
southern points covered by the complaint of 
the Southern Pine Association be found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, except 
as to grouping of Florida points. They held 
that the commission should find that the same 
relationship to Jacksonville and the Georgia 
main-line group should be observed in con- 
structing rates from the Florida zones to 
Central and Western Trunk Line territories 
that now exists under the rates from these 
zones to Buffalo-Pittsburgh, Eastern Trunk 
Line and@ New England territories. 

As to the rates from the Coast groups to 
Central jterritory, the examiners say: 

“Upon this record, considered in the light of 
the precedents cited herein, the commission 
should find that the rates assailed from the 
Coast groups to Central territory are, and for 
the future will be, unreasonable, but not oth- 
erwise unlawful, to the extent that they ex- 
ceed or may exceed 77 cents (per 100 pounds) 
to the Grand Rapids-Evansville group, 82 
cents to the Indianapolis-Lansing and Cin- 
cinnati-Detroit groups, and 86 cents to the 
Columbus-Cleveland and 3uffalo-Pittsburgh 
groups. The present differentials of the in- 
termediate Inland Empire and Hawley-Truckee 
groups under the Coast groups should be re- 
tained.” 

When the western lumber shippers filed 
their complaint attacking raittes to Central ter- 
ritory, the Southern Pine Association imme- 
diately followed suit, with a view to preserv- 
ing present relationships all along the line. 

‘The examiners go extensively into the con- 
tentions of all parties and the existing rates 
and relationship. They point tto the sharp 
advance in existing rates from 72 cents at 
the Indiana-Illinois line to 82.5 cents to the 
Grand Rapids-Evansville group, declaring 
that there is no other instance in the entire 
group adjustment where the difference at a 
group line is as great as that observed at 
the Indiana-Illinois State line. Consequently 
they recommend a reduction of the rate to 
the Grand Rapids-Evansville group from 82.5 
cents to 77 cents. They likewise recommend 
that the destination groups in this territory 
be reduced from five to three. Under the sug- 
gested arrangement the rate to Buffalo-Pitts- 
burgh group of 86 cents would be a reduc- 
tion of 2.5 cents, the present rate to the Co- 
lumbus-Cleveland group would be cut from 
87 to 86 cents, the Indianapolis-Lansing group 
from 84.5 to 82 cents and the Cincinnati-De- 
troit group from 85 to 82 cents. 





HuUNcR 

On a train puffing cityward there was a coun- 
tryman who kept saying “By gum.” The city 
man in the seat behind listened to this for 
awhile, then hopped off at a way station and 
telegraphed his broker to buy him a big block 
of chicle. This on a hunch. As he resumed 
his seat he kept humming to himself “Buy 
gum—buy gum.” It looked like a real hunch. 

Then in came the trainboy bawling cheerily 
“Gum drops.” 
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Speaking of Attractive Trucks 


Frequently the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
urged the necessity of a retail lumberman 
using the greatest care in maintaining motor 
trucks that are attractive in appearance, so 
that the public will know the dealer has the 
same progressive, go-getter spirit of self- 
confidence he is trying to inculcate in his 
customers. In the customer that spirit will 
make him build a new home or repair his old 
one; for if he is progressive he will want 
for himself and family the best that modern 
design and craftsmanship can provide in con- 
venience and beauty; if he is a go-getter he 
will find a way to get what he wants with 
his present finances and ability; and if he is 
self-confident he will have the courage to go 
ahead at once with his plans without any 
fear of later regret due to lack of building 
knowledge or other abilities. 

That same spirit in a lumber dealer will 
keep him ever on the alert for new markets 
for his lumber and new ways of reaching 
and serving old markets, because he is a go- 
getter; because he is progressive he will 
realize that he can not hope to compete in 
the keen brisk whirl of modern business 
unless he is equipped with the tools of mod- 


streets, “We keep our equipment in good 
condition because it pays; why don’t you 
keep your home in good condition? It pays.” 

Yet there is another factor that enters inito 
maintaining the truck in a way that will be 
a good, rather than a poor, advertisement for 
the lumber yard, and that factor is the man 
behind the wheel. The best and cleanest 
truck attracts only unfavorable attention 
when it is driven by a surly road-hog whose 
lack of courtesy often changes customers into 
former customers while the dealer wonders 
why people don’t like his lumber any more. 
There is a movement, gaining considerable 
headway among firms both small and large 
that hire truck drivers, to eliminate the dis- 
courteous truck driver, either by education or 
by selection, so that the great motoring pub- 
lic will abandon its present very sour opinion 
of truck drivers, trucks, and truck owners 
generally and will also abandon the idea that 
trucks should be ruled off the roads by heavy 
taxation. 





A Unified Power System 


The unification of all yard transportation 
under one type of power, a McCormick-Deering 
tractor, is being urged by the International 
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Dodge motor truck belonging to the C. W. Davis Lumber Co., of Madison, Wis., receiving the 
first part of a heavy load 


ern business; and with the third element he 
will have such confidence in himself, and in 
his city and his State and his nation and in 
the great industry of which he is a part, that 
he will face the future with courage, how- 
ever rough and rocky the going may be, and 
will maintain his yard and his traveling yard 
—his motor trucks—in the best condition 
possible. 

A few weeks ago a member of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN staff happened to be in Madison, 
Wis., and visited the yard of the C. W. Davis 
Lumber Co., which has an excellent reputa- 
tion among other lumber dealers for progres- 
siveness and merchandising ability and activ- 
ity. Especially striking, in this establish- 
ment, was the attractive appearance of the 
firm’s trucks. Painted a clear, bright blue, 
they were kept a clear bright blue by fre- 
quent application of water and “elbow 
grease.” One of the trucks, an International, 
was pictured in the Sept. 13 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Another of the trucks, however, looked 
especially interesting, for it very evidently 
was new and capable of carrying a heavy 
load many miles quickly. It was a 3-ton 
Dodge, six-cylinder, but a few months away 
from the factory. Mr. Davis said it would 
carry five tons easily if necessary. The body 
was built in Madison. 

The Davis company is proud of its trucks 
and the speedy delivery service they will 
provide, and considers the freshly and cleanly 
painted sides, on which the firm’s name is 
easy to read, an unbeatable advertisement. 
It is as much as to say to the Madison resi- 
dents who see this truck travel the city’s 








Harvester Co. of America (Inc.), and methods 
of bringing this about are clearly illustrated in 
an interesting folder received by the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN a few days ago. Interested 
readers may secure a copy of the folder by 
writing to the company at its offices in 
Chicago. 

Both the track-equipped and the four-wheel 
types of tractors are illustrated in the action 
photographs which depict scenes in the woods, 
along snow-covered roads, in the mill, in the 
retail yard, and in industrial and railroad 
yards, where the tractors are seen pushing or 
pulling loads, or the power of the engine is 
being used to operate some other machinery. 
Concerning the latter use of the tractor en- 
gine’s power the folder says: “With 120 
manufacturers building equipment to apply 
this versatile power, its utility is almost un- 
limited.” 
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Northern Woods 








We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 
of the following woods: — 


ASH-BASSWOOD 
BIRCH: SOFT ELM 
Try HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
US — «Sure Fie” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 
WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 


Mee ~=©=6)« Lumber Co. 


WIS. 








We're supplying the needs of exact- 
ing buyers for furniture factories, sash 
and door plants, retail yards, etc. 

We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 
in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 


a We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 
oer Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 
Association 


“Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
Order in straight or mixed cars. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 
Chicago Office: N. J Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W Critten, 516 Lumber Exchange 




















“Superior Brand” 
DIMENSION LUMBER 


AND 
HARD MAPLE FLOORING 


Brown Dimension Co. 
(Subsidiary of Bay De Noquet Co.) 
Main Office: 


MANISTIQUE, MICH. 


17 17 
VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
t7= 17 




















Bird Houses 
Boys Can Build 


Providing homes for birds adds interest to the 
homes of people, helps to reduce the insect popu- 
lation, gives pleasant recreation for boys, teaches 
them skill with tools in the working of wood 
and performs a valuable social and economic 
community service. All this is promoted by the 
use of the book, “Bird Houses Boys Can Build,” 
which contains plans and instructions for build- 
ing scores of varieties of bird houses. Bound in 
heavy paper, 60 pages. Price delivered, 65 cents. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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E. L. BRUCE Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Largest manufacturers of Hardwood 
Flooring in the world 


Headquarters for: 


LUMBER 


in straight cars 
and mixed cars 


DIMENSION 


—one piece or glued-up, 
rough, surfaced or 
moulded to pattern. 


FLOORING 


*CELLized Oak Floor Planks, 
*CELLized Wood Floor Blocks, 


also regular T & G, *CELLized 
or untreated. 











Mills at: Prescott and Little Rock, 
Ark.; Cairo, Ill.; Oak Grove, La.; Reed 
City, Mich.; Bruce and Laurel, Miss. 
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TORY OF OJNENSION LUMBER 
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BLACK MOUNTAIN 7 NORTH CAROLINA 
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Surface Measure 


ESTIMATOR 


By J. M. LEAVER——————— 


This book covers in the most com- 
plete manner the whole field of 
surface measure as applied to rapid 
estimating of contents of fractional 
sizes of lumber, veneer, fibre board 
and stock used in the manufacture 
of interior and exterior finish, panels, 
doors, sash, blinds, door and win- 
dow frames, etc., etc. Send for 
circular containing sample pages. 


Pocket Size (412."x6¥2") 
Postpaid $5.00 








American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Too Close 


Look closer at the straightest tree, 
Some mark, some memory, you will see 
Of other storms of other years. 
You'll find perfection but appears 
Perfection, that this tree has known 
A windy world much like your own, 
Has leaned a little now and then, 
And bravely straightened up again. 


The woodland is a forest fair 

Till studied with minutest care, 

And then we find the broken bough, 
Some lovely blossom faded now. 
Who takes the woodland for a wood 
Will find it beautiful and good, 
But he who looks at every limb 
Will find the wood is much like him. 


This wider world in which we dwell, 
The world of men, has scars as well, 
But we must take men as they are, 
Not seek the blemish, search the scar, 
Must take our brothers at their best, 
Observe the good, forget the rest, 
Not seek their little faults to find 
Nor look too closely at mankind. 


Between Trains 


VatLey City, N. D.—At the annual dinner 
of the North Dakota Retail Merchants’ As- 
sociation a vice president of Arthur Rogers’ 
bank in Minneapolis pointed out that the checks 
passing through the banks of the region are 
only six-tenths of one percent less than they 
were a year ago. It is remarkable that there is 
so much depression in the country at large 
when you consider that there is so little reces- 
sion in the country in fact. In spite of its blues, 
the country is far from being in the red. It is 
a strange thing, but the depression of 1929 and 
1930 was helped along very largely by the 
fellow who would be hurt by it the most. 

He either believed he was hard up or he quit 
buying in hope of a better, and by that he meant 
a lower, price. It is hard to say which is 
harder to forgive him for. We know of a rail- 
road official whose salary and position are as 
secure as the road itself, and it is one of the 
leading three railroads of the country, but when 
the depression came along he wouldn’t even buy 
himself a suit of clothes. With lower commod- 
ity prices and a fixed income he was richer 
than he had been in years, and yet he thought 
he was hard up. 

Labor Day probably marked the turn of the 
tide, but it could have just as well have come 
on New Year’s Day if it hadn’t been for him. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Business won't pick up until we perk up. 
The way to save money now is to spend it. 
Miniature golf seems to have had its minute. 


As far as building permits are concerned, 
they have ours. 


By and large, the thing for us to do seems to 
be to buy, and large. 


Another man who might be better employed 
is the business pessimist. 


“Bonds Exhibit Less Activity but Firmness.” 
Like the ladies after they pass fifty. 


Mr. Coolidge appears to be the man who got 
off the train just before the collision. 


Long before this we imagine that Teddy 
Roosevelt would have gone bear-hunting. 


Collections have improved 6 percent. If they 
haven't, they at least should have earned it. 


Mr. Hoover is now in the position of the man 
who said he knew all about how to fix a car. 


Stock traders just now are selling to es- 





tablish a loss. A lot of manufacturers are do. 
ing it by not selling. 

The investment trust knows now what 
Shakespeare meant when he wrote, “None gs 
low to do him reverence.” 


If a man goes into a bank and lays down 
ten $10 bills and asks for a hundred dollar pjjj 
they will hand it to him. 

But if he hasn’t the ten tens, then they hand 
him a note to sign. How about the man who 
wants a little lumber? 


The market price of cheer-up verses has 
fallen 70 percent. An optimist is a man who 
can still write them, anyway. 

The New York Daily Nuisance suggests that 
President Hoover order the Army and Navy to 
play a football game for charity. 

But charity should begin at home. It has 
always seemed to us, if any one in the world 
needs sympathy, it is a football player. 

In the middle West seven college profs sat 
on a similar idea. If there is any charity ina 
college prof, no stude has ever discovered it. 

Shakespeare was certainly a great man. He 
wrote “clothed in a little brief authority”, al- 
though he never knew a college prof in his 
life. 

The corn crop is the shortest since 1901. We 
know that anxious readers will be writing in 
now and asking us about rye and raisins. 


Watch the cars on the street, and note how 
many are old ones. You will also note that 
they are all being used and all wearing out. 


The Optimist 
Just a one-horse yard in a one-horse town, 
And the times were hard and the plant shut 
down, 
But I dropped around, like I used to do, 
And the things I found made me sit up, too. 


“No, the times are such,” “no, the town is flat,” 
I had heard so much I was used to that, 
But he went right on and he says to me, 
“But the worst is gone, and the best to be!” 


“Yes, the times are slow, and the town is dead, 
But it won’t be so in the months ahead. 

So I’ll take a sight of your darned old wood 

If the price is right and the grades are good.” 


Well, of course, they were, for they always are, 
So I said, “Yes, sir!” and I sold a car. 

I shook his hand, as I always do, 

And I thanked him, and nearly kissed him, too. 


Then I moved along to another place, 

But I sang a song with a smiling face. 

As I traveled on, it was plain to see 

That the worst was gone and the best to be. 


When a man said no, then I said, “O. K., 

But before I go I have this to say: 

J have watched things, too, and have traveled 
some, 

And the worst is through and the best to come.” 


Well, the lumber trade didn’t start to boom, 

But it better paid than a lot of gloom. 

Ev’ry Jim and Jack, when they heard it said, 

Stopped their looking back and they looked 
ahead. 


I have searched the news for a ray of hope, 
Read the bankers’ views and the brokers’ dope, 
But the man who starred when I felt castdown 
Ran a one-horse yard in a one-horse town. 


So I say to you, as he said to me, 

That the worst is through and the best to be; 
And more coins will clink in the lumber game 
If we all will think and will talk the same. 
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{NO. 37 OF A SERIES} 


Home adornment antedates history, and doubt- 
less had its beginning in hanging up trophies of the 
chase as evidence of the prowess of the owner. His 
wife, too, probably exhibited her handiwork in an 
effort to relieve the bareness of the dwelling. For 
ornamentation, however, wood has ever been man’s 


most intimate and sympathetic friend; for, not only 
do we find it in the 


peasant’s humble one- 
room cote, with its 
moulded ceiling and 
its quaintly carved 
decorations, but also 
in the House of God 
erected by Solomon, 
who searched an al- 
most treeless area 
that he might have it 
for his temple. 


Most of the Colo- 
nial homes of the 
Seventeenth Century 
were built entirely of 
White Pine,and thou- 
sands of tourists to- 
day annually visit 
them. They are in 
substantially the origi- 
nal state of sound 
and stable construc- 
tion, habitable and 
beautiful in their 
early day simplicity, and enduring testimonials for 
the material of which they were erected. 

Sugar Pine lumber is cut from a true and durable 
White Pine tree with a very thin sap ring, and will 
endure for generations in any clime. In the sections 
in which it grows, it has always been used exclu- 
sively by those who build for permanence; and hun- 
dreds of old homesteads today bear witness to the 
excellence of the wood. 

Sugar Pine is light in weight and easily worked; 
it is straight in grain and will not split; it is creamy 
white in appearance; and, when planed, has a beau- 


tiful satiny sheen. Wonderful natural wood finishes 
can be produced by its use because of its grain and 
the warmth of its color. 

Where best quality material is required for su- 
perior type houses, and stock which may be used 
without waste is desired, No. 1 and 2 Clear should 
be ordered. For less expensive homes, C Select is 


© John Wesley Kelchner 


Solomon searched an almost treeless area that he might have wood for his temple. 


very satisfactory; and, for ordinary farm buildings, 
D Select is in every way suitable. 

Although there is some waste in cutting, the fac- 
tory grades No. 1 Shop and No. 3 Clear are also 
recommended for trim, as the material developed 
from them is almost entirely heartwood and certain 
to be of soft, even texture. 


For home adornment, inside or out, Sugar Pine 
is best; and Madera Sugar Pine is better than the 
rest. It is water cured and air dried; moreover, the 
lumber is uniformly well graded, and the shipping 
service prompt and dependable. 


MADERA SUGAR PINE CO., Madera, Calif. 


Because of their general interes 


y to all users of pine 
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Co PACIFIC COAST C3 





Let Chief Chinook 


~~ Guide You 
‘ was Sy “\ 






to a reliable source 
of supply of soft tex- 


a tured 


/& Pondosa 
r\ Pine 


window and door frames, lumber and 
mouldings, all correctly made. It is 


CHINOOK LUMBER & 
MANUFACTURING Co. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Capacity—frames 1200 per shift—lumber 
150 M. per shift—box shook | car per 
shift—mouldings | car a week. 

Prompt shipment guaranteed! All trans- 
continental railroads to serve you. 

















KILN DRIED 


OldGrowth Yellow 
Fir Common 


ALL 1’ and 2’ Dried Rough 
Before Surfacing 


Vv VW 
STRAIGHT CARS 


Soft Old Growth 
Yellow Fir Uppers 


wv W 
MIXED CARS 


“Everything from Soup 
to Nuts”’ in 
Dry Old Growth Yellow 
Fir Common — Uppers — 
Mouldings—Bevel Siding— 
Shingles, etc., etc. 


vT W 


KILN DRIED HEMLOCK 
Common and Uppers 


i 


M.A. Wyman Lumber Co. 


908-9 White Bidg. Seattle, Wash. 














O TIMBER ESTIMATORS O 





JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forestry 


JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Old Town, Ruttan Block, 
Maine P Port Arthur, Ontario 





News Notes from Ametric 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Nov. 8.—The annual banquet of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’'s Club, one of the major social 
events of the year in the Pacific Northwest 
lumber industry, will be held this year Dec. 
12, according to an announcement made at 
yesterday’s meeting of the club by President 
Roy A. Sharp. He also announced the ap- 
pointment of a committee to handle the ar- 
rangements for the banquet, composed of 
Frost Snyder, James Dempsey, E. G. Griggs II, 
E. A. Wright and Guy T. Crow. 

The entire club meeting was devoted to a 
discussion of present conditions in the lumber 
industry and to plans for stimulating the use 
of lumber products in Tacoma and vicinity. 
A number of valuable suggestions were made 
which will be investigated by the wood pro- 
motion committee. The club will support the 
Tacoma Chamber of Commerce in its program 
for urging Tacoma citizens who have repair 
work to do to have it done at once instead of 
waiting until spring. President Sharp an- 
nounced that next week the Tacoma archi- 
tects will be guests of the club, and an effort 
will be made to have them give more sup- 
port to the use of wood in modern construc- 
tion. This meeting will be the result of the 
work done by a special committee headed by 
Corydon Wagner. 

Transpacific rates on lumber and other 
commodities have been thrown open by the 
Pacific Westbound Conference, because of the 
failure of the recently organized conference 
of Japanese lines to maintain rates. 

Lumber shipments from Tacoma by water 
for the first nine months of the current year 
were the lowest recorded for nearly ten 
years. Domestic shipments of lumber and 
logs totaled 277,088,410 feet, just 100,000,000 
feet less than the 1929 shipments. Exports 
were 168,700,045 feet, a loss of 72,000,000 feet. 
Door shipments showed a net gain of 38,591, 
domestic losing 59,577, but foreign increas- 
ing 98,168. Door shipments total 761,365. Do- 
mestic box shook shipments gained 1,794 tons, 
while shook exports declined 10,101 tons. 

The Wheeler, Osgood Co.’s sawmill has 
shut down for an indefinite period. 

The Jacobsen Lumber Co. (Inc.), a new or- 
ganization whose incorporation was an- 
nounced last week, has taken over the old 
retail yard of the McKenna Lumber Co. in 
South Tacoma, and will operate a general re- 
tail yard business. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Nov. 8.—Naming of the rate for January 
at $10.50 for contract, and $12.50 for non- 
contract shippers by the United States Inter- 
Coastal Lumber Conference will make little 
or no change in the market situation, several 
shippers here declared. Two shippers stated 
that no one is paying as much as $12.50, and 
that space for December is much easier. 

Japanese rates, which the conference of 
Japanese shippers tried to hold around $5.50 
and $6.50 last week were thrown wide open. 
According to men in close touch with the 
situation here, going rates are now $5 to 
$5.50. 

A leading exporter reports more inquiry, 
but no incease in business. Wholesalers 
make a similar report. 

Douglas fir log prices are apparently $11, 
$17 and $24, old logs being cleaned up at this 
level, but list prices have not changed. Each 
raft sold appears subject to a special deal. 
The mills continue to operate on a restricted 
basis. Hemlock logs are in good demand at 
$11 and $13. Most sales of cedar logs are 
said to be made at $12 and $24; but sales 
volume is so low that basic prices are almost 
impossible to determine. About the same 
number of logs are on hand as at this time 
last month, for log production is about bal- 
ancing consumption. 

Shingle production is hovering around 40 
percent of mill capacity. Prices are firmer, 
with advances being made by leading manu- 
facturers. 

R. A. Park, assistant manager National 
Trading & Lumber Co., of Seattle and Kobe, 
has returned from a seven months’ stay in 
Japan. 

Clarence W. Hager, formerly sales mana- 


ee , 


ger for the Ostrander Railway & Timber Co. 
and the Industrial Timber Mills (Ltd.), has 
entered the wholesale lumber business at 
Vancouver, B. C. 

W. A. Duncan, for many years with the 
C. A. Mauk Lumber Co. here, and its gsuc- 
cessor, the Mauk-Seattle Lumber Cc., has be- 
come affiliated with the Wyman Lumber (Co. 
wholesaler. : 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Nov. 8.—A large number of mills have de- 
cided to curtail further, many operating five 
days of 7-hours. In addition, three of the 
largest mills in British Columbia have dis- 
continued operations indefinitely. There is 
very little inquiry from any foreign market 
except the United Kingdom and Continent. 
The Conference rate to Japan which has been 
in effect during the last sixty days has been 
dissolved, and an “open” rate has been de- 
clared on both lumber and wheat. 

Logging camps are operating about 30 per- 
cent of normal. Douglas fir log stocks have 
been reduced very materially, and recently 
there has been a slight strengthening of 
prices, which range from $11.50 camp run to 
$10, $15 and $20 on grade. Mills continue to 
close down, and it seems likely that the year 
will finish with log stocks of about normal 
Size. Cedar logs continue a drug on the 
market, as the shingle industry is operating 
about 40 percent of normal, and siding mills 
are almost inactive. There is at least five 
months’ supply of cedar logs in the water. 
Hemlock logs, because of the cessation of 
many of the fir camps which produce hemlock 
as a by product, continue to be very scarce. 
The hemlock log market is firm at $11.00. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Nov. 11.—While there seems a disposition 
on the part of prospective buyers to keep 
posted on prices, orders for southern pine, 
West Coast woods, cypress and hardwoods 
are backward. The market for ties and rail- 
road material is stagnant. Prices continue 
unchanged and are considered low. Stocks 
carried by retail yards are very low. 

The local architects are pointing out that 
construction costs are from 10 to 30 percent 
lower than they were two years ago. 

Circuit Judge Hogan on Nov. 6 dismissed 
a suit for receivership for the Fred Heim 
Lumber Co., after the plaintiffs, convinced of 
the solvency of the firm, has reached an 
agreement. Alexander Ganahl, brother of 
Adolph W. Ganahl, head of the firm, filed the 
suit. 

T. C. Whitmarsh, jr., vice president of W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co., after attending the con- 
vention of the Northeast Missouri Lumber- 
men’s Association at Moberly, on Thursday, 
expects to spend the balance of the week 
calling on the trade in that section of the 
State. 

Cc. K. McClure, vice president Southern 
Arkansas Lumber Co., returned Nov. 10 from 
a trip to Memphis. 


Portland, Ore. 


Nov. 8.—Whether reduced: freight rates 
from the Pacific Northwest to the Orient will 
result in an increased volume of lumber 
shipments is a question, but at $5 to Japan 
and $5.50 to China the rates are at the lowest 
point in a long time. The slash from $6 to 
Japan and $7 to China came after the disso- 
lution of the recently organized Trans-Pacific 
Freight Conference, which included ship 
operators not in the longer established 
Pacific Westbound Conference, composed of 
operators of regular liners. To meet com- 
petition of tramp carriers and vessels of the 
dissolved freight conference, the regular lines 
have quoted the reduced rates, which after 
deducting handling costs are said to leave 
about $3 or $3.50 for hauling a thousand feet 
of lumber across the Pacific ocean. 

Atlantic coast shipments from Portland and 
points on the Willamette and Columbia rivers 
were large during the week, running well 
into a total of 12,000,000 feet, at a $10.50 
rate. This rate, it was announced here today, 
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will be effective for January shipments, too. 

It is announced by J. D. Harvey, president 
of the Kenwood Lumber Co., that it will re- 
puild at once its mill in Portland industrial 
district that was destroyed by fire some time 
ago. The new plant will have a daily 
capacity of about 160, 000 feet. Machinery 
of the most modern type has been purchased 
and the plant is expected to be ready for 
pusiness by the first of the year. 

The Washington Gas & Electric Co., which 
supplies Longview, Wash., with light and 
power, has purchased the Long- Bell Lumber 
Co.’s power plant, and in the future the Long- 
Bell company will purchase power and light 
for its mill operations at Longview and log- 
ging operations at tyderwood from the 
Washington company, which in turn will get 
its hogged fuel supplies from the Long-Bell 
company. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Nov. 10.—Yards in outlying districts re- 
port more business than city yards. Those 
in Bessemer and other towns have much less 
expense and can ttake a greater cut in price, 
and these towns have fewer house vacancies 
than Birmingham. Dealers outside of Bir- 
mingham have followed the mill market 
down and so stimulated buying. Association 
yards here still hold prices to within 15 per- 
cent of full list. “Cash and carry” yards are 
selling almost exclusively for repairing and 
industrial uses, and not wasting time on esti- 
mating house bills. 

Manufacturers as a rule have adhered to 
Oct. 1 prices. Stocks at mills have shown 
a steady increase, but there is not so much 
stock of the items selling at low levels. The 
“firm price list” idea seems to be gathering 
ground. Almost as many prices are quoted 
today as there are mills, and bargaining goes 
on daily over the few orders to be placed. 
Some mills have returned to the 5%-day 
week, and others are running only three days. 
The average small mill is operating full time, 
for its operating costs are low and it caters 
to a nearby market. 

R. L. Sullivan, formerly an officer in the 
Sullivan Lewis Lumber Co., retailer, Bes- 
semer, Ala, has joined the sales force of the 
3essemer Lumber Co. 

Brooks Flowers has been named sales rep- 
resentative in northern and central Alabama 
for the W. B. Harbeson Lumber Co., De- 
Funiak Springs, Fla. 


Warren, Ark. 


Nov. 10.—Orders for Arkansas soft pine 
were more diversified last week than for some 
time. All industrial users have made limited 
purchases, which included box shook and crat- 
ing, celery crates, floor and running boards 
and some cut-to-length export crating for 
automobile concerns. Demand from automo- 
bile concerns is only 20 to 30 percent what 
it was a year ago. Some industrial concerns 
are purchasing only enpugh stock to cover 
immediate requirements. Some of the large 
line-yard concerns are taking a different at- 
titude; their fiscal year ends Dec. 1 and they 
have placed several sizable orders for ship- 
ment after Nov. 15. These orders cover 
a good assortment of staple items, in- 
cluding a fair percentage of finish, cas- 
ing, base, moldings, flat and edge _ grain 
flooring, with boards and shiplap for fillers. 
Recent orders booked have not only cleared 
up the available supply of 1x10-inch, 10- and 
20-foot No. 2 boards, but also covered more 
green stock than is in sight for several 
months. Another scarce item is 1x8-inch, 
20-foot. Shipments continue ‘to gain on pro- 
duction, and broken mill stocks will be the 
general rule before the end of the year. 

Some inquiries are out for car material, 
including lining and siding, but only a few 
orders have been booked by Arkansas mills 
for these items. Both the Rock Island and 
the Missouri Pacific report they will put on 
150 to 200 additional men at their shops at 
Little Rock Nov. 15. With railroads running 
far behind in maintaining equipment, it is 
only a matter of time until there will be a 
£00d demand for all items of car material, 
especially siding and lining. 


Many smal] mills are closed down, and bad 
weather will force more to cease operating. 
A few smaller mills, with limited stocks of 
common, are not asking advances over Octo- 
ber levels, but their stocks as a whole are 
poorly assorted. It is believed that prices 
are now dragging bottom, and in fact there 
is a strengthening tendency shown. Boards, 
shiplap and dimension are already 50 cents 
above recent levels, and these advances are 
well maintained. 


Macon, Ga. 


Nov. 11.—No reports of re-opening of 
roofer mills have been received here during 
the month, and it is not believed that there 
will be any effort to increase production 
until there is a marked improvement in the 
demand. Some roofers are being made, but 
the production is far below normal, and 
barely enough to meet the demand for a car 
here and there. Prices are so low that the 
average manufacturer of roofers is not in- 
terested. 

Much of the roofer 
turned out is being used on Southern con- 
struction work, in efforts to relieve the em- 
ployment situation. 

The demand for longleaf is slack, accord- 
ing to reports from the mills in southern 
Georgia, most of which are either running 
on short time or are shut down entirely. 
Mill stocks are far below normal. 

Some good hardwood orders have been 
booked recently for furniture factories of 
the Carolinas and Virginia. Such factories 
are buying cautiously, and some have re- 
quested that shipments be made slowly, so 
that the bulk of the movement will come 
after the first of the year. Stocks of mills 
are probably at tthe lowest point in years, 
and red and sap gum are not be found in 
any quantity, so that buyers must comb the 
territory for them. 

3usiness continues better than it was a few 
weeks ago, but is still far below normal. 


Shreveport, La. 


Nov. 10.—Business has picked up a little 
the last week, but the week previous it was 
very slow. The mills have been suffering for 
business. There are no unplaced orders in 
the hands of wholesalers, and trading is easy 
where buyers and sellers get together. The 
longleaf mills have had an improved volume 
the last week, and some advances in prices 
are reported. One large mill concern stated 
that it had been able to hold firmly to its 
list, and by withdrawal of concessions had 
raised prices 50 cents on longleaf 6- and 
8-inch No. 2 common, also on some items of 
dimension, especially 2x4-inch No. 1, short 
length. 

Hardwoods are slow, and their prices are 


a Nieialile, Va. 


Nov. 10.—There have been faint signs of 
improvement in demand. Retail yards have 
no stocks to speak of, and when they buy 
they are either covering new contracts in 
hand, or actually need some lumber in their 
bins. Prices of North Carolina pine con- 
tinue more or less unsettled. In some quar- 
ters there is an effort made to secure lower 
prices, but most buyers are satisfied if they 
can re-sell at a fair profit. 
many mills running today in the North Caro- 
lina pine belt, and few of them are breaking 
even. A number are forced to run to get 
timber off lands under contract, for they 
can not secure time extensions: without pay- 
ing large sums. 

There has been a fair demand for edge 4/4 
B&better band sawn, and some inquiries for 
good circular sawn edge and stock widths 
mixed. Very little edge is being sold for 
export nowadays. Edge 4/4 No. 3 continues 
to move very slowly. Bé&better 4/4 stock 
widths have been in a little better demand. 
One large sale of 4/4 by 3- and 6-inch was 
made for export, and good prices were ob- 
tained. Mixed cars of Bé&better’. stock 
widths, in both band and circular sawn lum- 
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R. W. Fullerton, of Warren, Ark., president 
of the Bradley Lumber Co. of Arkansas, was 
~' Chicago Thursday and called at local lumber 
offices. 


Henry Klopp, of Spokane, Wash., president 
of the White Pine Sash Co., was in Chicago 
Wednesday on his way to the East on a busi- 
ness trip, and while here called on H. V. Scott, 
—- sales manager of the Red River Lum- 

r Co. 


A. O. Ratcliff, of the Osgood-Corson-Ratcliff 
Co., left Tuesday for Houston, Tex., and ex- 
pected to confer with officials of the Kirby 
Lumber Co. there. For many years his firm 
has been handling the Kirby company’s dimen- 
sion stock in the Chicago territory. 


F. K. Weyerhaeuser, of Spokane, Wash., 
was in Chicago a few days early this week, on 
his way back home from Washington, D. C., 
and called on some of the local lumber trade 
besides conferring with J. P. Boyd, district 
manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 


Curtis Read, formerly located at Little Rock, 
Ark., has moved to Phoenix, Ariz., where he 
will represent in Arizona and New Mexico ter- 
ritory E. U. Wheelock (Inc.) of Los Angeles. 
In that territory he also will continue to repre- 
sent the Perfection Oak Flooring Co. of Shreve- 
port, La. 


The many friends of Dan G. Saunders, of 
Kansas City, Mo., veteran lumberman and one 
of the oldest members of the Order of Hoo- 
Hoo, will be delighted to know that he is re- 
covering from a severe operation and hopes to 
be released from the hospital within the next 
ten days or two weeks. 


Edward Hines, president of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., accompanied by Mrs. Hines, 
left last Sunday night for Phoenix, Ariz., where 
he expects to spend a short time getting the 
benefit of the sunshine and salubrious climate. 
Mr. Hines’s condition is greatly improved and 
he hopes upon his return from Phoenix to be 
at his desk again daily. 


Percy Heeney, wholesaler of Hamilton, Ont., 
was in Chicago on Monday and Tuesday, and 
called on local lumbermen. He also sat in with 
the Chicago Wholesale Lumber Association 
members at their luncheon meeting Monday 
noon at the Boston Oyster House. He left 
Tuesday, expecting to stop in Grand Rapids 
on his way home. 


Lynch & Wilson, Inc., of Kokomo, Ind., has 
announced changes in its official personnel that 
became effective Oct. 15, as follows: President, 
Harry M. Lynch; vice president, C. Ben Wil- 
son; secretary-treasurer, Maurice E. Louth. 
Mr. Lynch, a new member of the organization, 
comes to the company from Detroit, Mich., 
with a background of 15 years’ extensive sales 
promotional work. 


E. W. Smith, of the Jeffreys-McElrath Man- 
ufacturing Co. (Inc.), Macon, Ga., lumber and 
box manufacturer, was in Chicago Tuesday on 
his way home from a business trip to several 
points in Ohio. While here he called on local 
lumbermen, and reported that conditions looked 
quite favorable, as several concerns in the Buck- 
eye State have given his firm inquiries which 
probably will result in good-sized orders. 


A prominent visitor in Chicago lumber cir- 
cles during the latter part of last week was 
Julius Seidel, president Julius Seidel Lumber 
Co., St. Louis. Mr. Seidel, an exponent of 
modern merchandising in the retail lumber and 
building material field, is actively engaged in 
planning enlarged service to the prospective 
builders in his territory and, as usual, is op- 
timistic as to the outlook for business: 





W. T. Haggard, general sales manager of 
the J. A. Fay & Egan Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
announced that the sale of that company’s ma- 
chinery at Houston, Tex., formerly handled by 
the Peden Co., has been transferred to Wessen- 
dorf Nelms & Co. of that city. George C. Mc. 
Caine will be in charge of the woodworki 
machinery department and a complete stock of 
standard machines will be carried for prompt 
delivery. 


C. L. Gray, of Meridian, Miss., president of 
the C. L. Gray Lumber Co., was in Chicago on 
Thursday and Friday of last week, and after 
visits to Detroit, Mich., and Dayton, Ohio, ex- 
pected to be in this city again Thursday. In 
conversation with Bert E. Cook, of the Bert E. 
Cook Lumber Co., his firm’s sales representative 
in the Chicago territory, Mr. Gray said that 
business has been better lately, and seemed quite 
optimistic as to the ability of the industry to 
return to a steady volume of business. 


B. R. Lewis, prominent Pacific Coast lumber- 
man, formerly president of Clear Lake Lumber 
Co., Clear Lake, Wash., has been appointed su- 
pervisor of transportation, in the Department of 
Public Works, for the State of Washington. 
Mr. Lewis will succeed the late Enoch Bag- 
shaw, who for many years was head football 
coach of the University of Washington, and 
who recently succumbed to a sudden attack of 
heart trouble. Mr. Lewis’s appointment comes 
to him from Washington’s lumberman goy- 
ernor, Roland Hartley. In their associations 
with the lumber industry these two lumbermen 
have been friends for many years, and the gov- 
ernor is undoubtedly fully conversant with Mr. 
Lewis’s qualifications for such a position of 
trust. 


A. Trieschmann, of Crossett Watzek Gates, 
Chicago, returned this week from an extensive 
eastern trip during which he called on custom- 
ers and sales representatives of his organiza- 
tion in Elkhart, Ind., Detroit, Mich., Cleveland, 
Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa., Washington, D. C., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Indianapolis, Ind., and interme- 
diate points in that territory. “I found quite a 
few bright spots on the trip,” he said. “Of 
course there were some not so good, too, but I 
found quite a little building activity in the 
course of my travels, particularly in the Penn- 
sylvania territory. Ohio was about average. 
But don’t paint such a rosy picture of the situ- 
ation that a hundred salesmen will rush in 
there tomorrow, for the buying is ‘hand-to- 
mouth,’ and nobody is stocking up for the fu- 
ture. It is encouraging to see that they are 
really buying some, however, for a short time 
ago they were not doing even that. It shows 
there is some added call for lumber.” 


—_—_—_ 
Part of a Big Construction Program 


Tuesday, after lunching at the Boston Oyster 
House with the lumbermen who gather there 
every noon in one of the private dining rooms 
to play bridge and talk politics, golf and other 
sports, and, on Monday especially, business, a 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
wandered over to Michigan Boulevard. He ar- 
rived at the Randolph Street intersection just 
in time to see a big 5-ton General Motors truck, 
loaded with 3x12-inch 16-foot oak planks, back 
up to a pile of previously unloaded planks and 
with skillful use of the roll-off body deposit the 
new load neatly on top. ; 

In his office nearby, an Illinois Central Rail- 
road construction engineer said that a carload 
of this oak was purchased from the Joseph 
Bros. Lumber Co. And about that time Harry 
Joseph himself happened in; he said that the 
planks came from Caryville, Fla., and were 
sold his firm by the W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Co., of Louisville, Ky. 
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Bush Brothers Say: 





“We have found the 
National kiln with 
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a wonderful improve- 
ment in regard to time, 
quality and ease of 
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NATIONAL DRY KILN CO. 


437 West Georgia Street 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


Eastern Representative: 
C. A. FIELDS, y 
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a 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 














Lumber and Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG 


In this book the author has dealt in 
interesting and instructive fashion 
with wood structure, physical pro- 
perties, grades, sizes. lumber and 
log measurements, shipping weights, 
structural timbers, seasoning, pres- 
ervation, finishes, paving, floor- 
ing, fire resistance, prices, as well 
as the uses of lumber; and in final 
chapters he discusses manufactur- 
ing, forest products, the timber 
supply, permanent advantages of 
wood, and sources of information 
about timber. This is the work most 
often called for and used by lum- 
bermen in all branches of the trade. 


American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 








par $4.00 

















News Letters 


(Continued from Page 61) 


ber, moved better. Prices have steadied 
after showing a little weakness’ several 
weeks ago. B&better edge, 5/ and 6/4, also 
stock widths, have been moving a little bet- 
ter, and there have been some inquiries for 
4/4 B&better bark strips. 

Very little interest has been manifested in 
edge 4/4 box, either kiln or air dried. Box 
bills seem to be working just as many hours 
as ever, but are apparently holding down in- 
ventories. In rough or dressed box the re- 
tail yards show very little interest. Some 
10- and 12-inch No. 1 box has been sold, and 
a little No. 2 box for cheap sheathing. A 
little more interest has been taken in box 
bark strips, 4/4. 

Planing mills have been getting a little 
more business, mostly mixed car orders, 
which are always wanted shipped imme- 
diately. Prices remain about the same. Both 
kiln and air dried roofers have been moving 
very slowly. Some wholesalers have been 
taking business at just a little less than pre- 
vailing market but have been having diffi- 
culty buying good stock that will net them 
a small profit. Inquiries for rough and 
dressed framing have picked up, but compe- 
tition is very keen. 


Bogalusa, La. 


Nov. 10.—D. T. Cushing, general manager, 
accompanied by J. K. Johnson and P. M. 
Garrison, of the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
were guests of Senator Henry Hardtner while 
they were in Alexandria recently, attending 
the meeting of the Southern Reforestation 
Council. 

The William Henry Sullivan Memorial 
Trades School will be dedicated Tuesday eve- 
ning, Nov. 18, at 8 o’clock. The principal ad- 
dress will be delivered by Gov. Huey P. Long, 
U. S. Senator-elect, and many other prominent 
speakers are on the program. 











Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nov. 12.—Movement of northern pine from 
Head of the Lakes region mills during the 
last two weeks has attained a volume that 
compares favorably with that of correspond- 
ing weeks a year ago. It is true that a few 
large special orders have accounted for most 
of the spurt. Rush orders for badly mixed 
shipments are the general rule. Industrials 
are calling for a little lumber. Warm 
weather has led farmers and others to put 
off preparations for winter, as far as pur- 
chasing storm sash and similar material is 
concerned. Lumber manufacturers report that 
inquiries at present are rather light but that 
special efforts to obtain business are bring- 
ing some results, and that orders have shown 
a slight increase as a result. At none of the 
mills are there sufficient orders on hand to 
keep the shipping departments busy more 
than a week. In short supply at some mills 
are Nos. 1 and 2 boards 5/ and 6/4 D select, 
6/ and 8/4 No. 1, 2 and 3 shop, 1x12-inch D 
select, 12-inch No. 2 Norway dimension, and 
10- and 12-inch No. 2 common. Listed as in 
surplus at most mills are No. 2 dimension, 
4- and 6-inch No. 3 common, %x4- and 6-inch 
D and E siding, 4-inch No. 3 Norway, 1x4- 
inch barkies, 1x8-inch 10- to 14-foot D and 
C select 4/4 shop common, 4- and 6-inch 
B&better siding, 5/4 No. 4 common, and 
No. 5 boards. Practically all northern mills 
have closed for the season, and logging 
operations have begun, although the weather 
is anything but typical logging weather. 

Northern white cedar poles of the smaller 
sizes are moving in satisfactory volume, con- 
sidering the time of year, most of the ship- 
ments going to Iowa. The demand for large 
posts for highway guard rail purposes con- 
tinues, though in diminishing volume. The 
continued warm weather has encouraged road 
work as a means of combatting unemploy- 
ment. There is little demand for small posts. 

Men prominent in the woodworking indus- 
tries of the Twin Cities will be guests of the 
Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation at the organization’s annual dinner, 
which will follow its 1930 convention. The 
session will be held at the St. Anthony Com- 
mercial Club, in Minneapolis, Dec. 2. A short 
musical program, followed by a bridge tour- 


a 
nament, will comprise the entertainment por. 
tion of the “bill.” 

Following their last regular meeting, mem- 
bers of the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club made 
a tour of the University of Minnesota Stadium 

W. I. Carpenter, jr., and his family are in 
Everett, Wash., to attend the wedding of Mr 
Carpenter’s sister, Helen, today. ‘ 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Nov. 10.—Favorable weather for remodel- 
ing and repairing created a bulge in retail 
demand which, although not of long duration 
was encouraging tto dealers. Yard stocks are 
down to low levels and replacements are 
made only as demand dictates. There is g 
good volume of orders for mixed cars, and 
southern pine mills are getting a nice per- 
centage of this business. Inquiry still is of 
good volume, although from all indications it 
is more or less for testing the firm price 


policy. 
Laurel, Miss. 


Nov. 10.—Some improvement is noted jin 
volume of business received by local pine 
mills, although none report any change in 
prices. Orders coming from retail trade show 
that their stocks are greatly depleted, for 
orders cover wide assortments on which 
immediate shipment is wanted. Production 
throughout this section continues very low. 
Larger mills are cutting only 50 to 60 per- 
cent as much as usual. Most of the little 
mills have closed down completely. Small 
mill stocks are badly depleted. The big mills 
report stocks somewhat broken, with their 
total above normal because of accumulations 
principally in the lower grades, such as No, 3 
common. Stocks of 1x6- to 12-inch No. 2 
common boards, No. 1 common flooring, and 
No. 1 dimension are badly broken, and mills 
have had to delay filling orders for these 
items. That the bottom of the market has 
been reached is indicated by the fact that 
demand is sustained and prices’ remain 
steady. Export sales volume has held up 
fairly well. There has been a little reces- 
sion in price. Few export items of pine are 
in surplus. Export sawn timber cutting con- 
tinues very firm. The supply is scanty and 
there are many takers for any lot of 
timber that is offered. 

John W. Bailey, vice president and general 
manager of Eastman-Gardiner Hardwood Co. 
and Pascagoula Hardwood Co., has just re- 
turned from an extensive hunting trip in the 
wilds of Pascagoula Swamp. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


Nov. 8.—A conference has been called by 
the city council of Hoquiam to endeavor to 
bring about a resumption of operations in the 
sawmills. It is hoped tthat an adjustment of 
the differences between the logging and mill- 
ing interests may result in at least part-time 
operation of the mills. The committee in- 
cludes Alex Polson, Robert Polson, Ralph D. 
Emerson, Clarence G. Blagen, W. H. Dole, A. 
W. Callow, Clyde Pitchford, George Kellogg, 
A. H. Kuhn. It will co-operate with a citi- 
zens’ committee to alleviate the deplorable 
condition which now exists. 

T. W. Tebb, sales manager Pacific Lumber 
Agency, Aberdeen, states that mill production 
is about 45 percent normal, and orders are 
about 9 percent lower than production. The 
waterfront for the first week of November 
was unusually busy. One vessel carrying 
3,700,000 feet cleared for the east coast, an- 
other taking 3,000,000 feet. In addition, there 
were several large shipments of pulp to the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

Waterborne shipments for October reached 
36,379,510 board feet, an increase of 12,000,000 
feet over September. Of this amount, California 
took 17,258,000 feet; the Atlantic Coast, 
7,845,374 feet; China, 3,968,833 feet; Japan, 
1,650,000 feet; Australia,, 1,285,000 feet; west 
coast of South America, 1,219,460 feet; east 
coast of South America, 2,748,000 feet, and Eu- 
rope, 434,125 feet. There were also several 
parcels of doors, plywood, pulp and paper 
shipped to Europe. 

‘The Grays Harbor Chair Co., a compara- 
tively new industry on the Harbor, reports 
that it has gradually increased its production 
from about 400 chairs a day to 1,000 chairs. 

J. Clifford Shaw, for many years sales man- 
ager of the Polson Lumber Co., Hoquiam, was 
elected Nov. 8 mayor of Hoquiam by a large 
majority. 
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is Week’s 


Lumber Prices 








Following are f. o .b. 





SOUTHERN PINE 


mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Nov. 8: 














Plooring Finish, All 10-20’ Fencing, S18, 10-20’ No. 1 Dimension, No. 2 Shortleaf Casing and Base 
1x3” E.G.— B&bettor Wultinced: No. it~ $1S1E Dimension S1S1E B&better: | 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 63.60 1X4e ee eeeeee 0.00 a ee 28.26 Short- Long- | 2x 4”, 10’...... 17.03 4 and 6”..... 46 $8 
No. 1, 6-20’.... 48.72 come (eeebeas 38.57 ps ae 31.17 leaf leaf anaes tn ee oeoee- 50, 
keh ce wwe 39.10 ” , ° 5 and 10 eeee 51.21 
1x3” F.G.— Ix5 and 10 44.95 No. 2— 2x 4 9 10’. 20.91 16’ 17.97 
7 ae... 2 19" e* ree Creme 8 OL aes. . Longleaf Timbers 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 35.69 aie ai 57.31 ee 13.12 12’. .20.00 21.75 18&20’...... 19.51 
No. i 10-20’... 31.25 5/4x4, 6&8"... 59.25 ar 14.09 16’. .21.63 23.75 * * + No. 1 Sa. B&s 
ix4” E.G.— 5/4x5, 10&12”. 65.25 ; 18&20’..21.41 24.75 | 2x 6”, 10’...... 13.82 S4S, 20’ and 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 65.25 6/4 & 8/4x4, No. wig 2x 6”, 10’..15.16 19.88 BE ea aune 13.76 under: 
No. 1, 6-20’.... 46.25 -” a ES 56.25 1x4” i cai ba 9.00 12’. 17.25 20.00 SES 13.56 NBEO Ree . 26.50 
1x4” ra ae ( name: sais WO ee ssiia nin 8.62 16’. 17.35 20.29 18&20’...... 14.86 Plaster Lath 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 34. SE swescexs 36. 4 : : 
No. 1, 10-20’... 30.17 ee me 36.25 Boards, S18 or s2s 18&20’..19.70 20.25 Sie: Be Kaine 16.50 No. 1, %”, 4’. .. 2.65 
7 9 -9()’ 20.0 \. yar re ee ea od. NO, a - 4 sx ’ ee —— «een 5 Qitwelecee " + . a, . 
No. 2, 10-20’... 20.00 1x8” ;++ 36.00 | No. 1 (all 10-20’) 2x 8”, 10’..18.76 12’ 16.48 | No. 2, %”, 4 1.40 
Ceili ee F shat a CO cc kides 28.92 12’. .18.09 > elena, 15.50 Byrkit Lath 
ee wwe kere aaa eS oe 33.75 16’..18.64 .... 18&20’...... 16.00] ¢ ana @’:...... 18:85 
5x4”, 10-20’— Shiplap | IEEE ctivawas 47.85 18&20’. .19.385 22.25 2x10", 18&20’... 17.00 | 8 and 10’. Sonn 
as re ae No. 1 (all 10-20’): | No. 2 (all 10 to 20 ): 2=1¢", ee en 28.00 $xis”, es. 17.00 12’ and longer.. 12.25 
No. 1 .--- ee eee eo x8” s aiend ale 28.00 ce ncwean 15.71 12’, .24.76 26.50 20.00 Car Material 
Pe SE ernen se ews = No. 2 (10-207): 1x10” = ..cccee 16.54 16’. .24.32 31.00 ee 21.56 (All 1x4 & 6”): 
Drop Siding 1x8” coccecce 15.91 SRG esenuds 21.81 18&20’..24.00 30.25 18420’...... 22.58 B&Btr, 9 and 
1x6”, 10-20’— |, ee 16.17 0. 3 (all 6-20’) $419", 2073. sce 33.00 N. ee eee 38.00 
’ , o. 3 Dimension 
B&Btr .......-. 31.71 | No. 3 (all 6-20’): OE no sire 10.30 12’. .29.82 33.00 | No. 1— 
MG. 2 ncsvesees 31.29 Me 10.18 i ee 11.13 16’. .30.92 46.00 | 2x4” ..--- ees 10.11 10 & 20’..... 30.25 
7: © iccuweves 20.35 | a 10.83 nn 10.97 18&20’..32.00 46.00 | 2x6” .......... 9.00 | No. 2 random.. 15.44 
. Following are average sales prices, these 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 


folk prices made durin 


31, inclusive, as reported by 


lina Pine Association: 


g the period Oct. 1 to 


the North Caro- 


Rough 
Edge 4/4— 
PN aise kee ene ear eek wesacababak’ $43.45 
I a sci cs itis ts We hw en No TCG Neimscate ocala atl 27.85 
i 2: Bivns se sea pe ebieee Hesede wien aene 20.05 
Bs Ss, Dinar cca 6 oh o> oo aroun an dreettath asa’ 16.30 
No. 1 No. 2 
B&better No.1 box box 
2 ie 43.75 waite er “ee 
8 eee 43.40 aie steaise saw 
2 ee 42.10 $34.30 $22.05 $19.20 
> eee 43.95 PA ee mms ae 
Ss Mer eT Tee 43.90 35.60 22.10 18.85 
 , eee 0.55 38.95 22.40 19.90 
eee 62.05 44.45 26.85 20.00 
Edge, B&better— 
MC PeCsnepce eens we wee eee oe weee see $48.35 
ME 5 ach-5:4 6a. wid ew eae eraamakian oe 59.95 
EE acc e nes te nas Canmeee KeeeuMned oe 65.10 
dria Siiacuiad gab eos te a ean ad eoorark a eaten 48.90 
Bark Strips— 
nn ECCT CTE ET Cr et ee $28.15 
Laer ake’ pip: saci qa gr ah Rr oe ae 13.50 
Dressed 2%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
B&better 1" ..nsccccces $39.30 $38.85 
No. 3 common, 1°...... 35.15 33.80 
No. 2 common, }#”...... 25.85 25.10 
23%” 31 ” 
mevetter, FF” on ivecscvicc 38.55 36-85 
B&better, bark strip partition.......... $30.80 
Box bark str eee 14.30 
No. 2 Air 
Roofers dressed dried* 
1x 6” wap Si diane eet ole enti $23.50 $13.65 
1x 8” Sin pubtinn ace Bk ee GLa ee 23.70 14.05 
1x10” Bisa ia te se aate aes OE te 24.50 14.40 
kt es ee 28.10 15.30 


*F. o. b. Macon, Ga, 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. 


Wausau, Wis., prices: 


No. 1 Hemlock Boards, Sis— 


8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 


1x = eee eee eee ee $25.50 $26.50 $27.50 
1x 6” oe ee ee a 29.00 30.00 31.50 
lx 8” Pee ai eae iene eee 30.00 31.00 32.50 
1x10” Ene eka pide ameiae 32.50 33.50 35.00 
och oe tees. 33.50 34.50 36.00 

For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 


Prices on No. 


1 boards. 


No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, S1S1E— 


j 7 8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 
2x 4” 090. 00 $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $31.00 
2x 6” 28.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 31.00 
2x en 29.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 31.00 
2x10” .. 29.00 32.00 33.00 33.00 32.00 
2x12 . 29.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 

For No. 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from 
price of No. 1. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Fortland, Ore., Nov. 12.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, Nov. 12. Reports of prices shown 
on 82S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an S2S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length larch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all lengths, regardless of whether random or 
specified lengths are called for. Quotations 
follow: 


Pondosa Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND CoMMON, S2S— 
6” gs” 10” 12” 
C selects RL..... $45.14 $44.16 $54.22 $74.68 


D selects RL..... 28.08 29.31 39.13 58.59 

Me. 2. com Adesic. coxs BESO FESO scene 

No. 2 com AL.... 24.96 22.86 22.56 27.33 

No. 3 com AL.... 16.78 17.02 15.95 16.72 
SeLEcTs, S2S, 5/4 AND 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 

C select RL...$60.00 D select RL...$44.38 
ek: a. ‘OC Gv axridc sss sctvwd ei sae 26.00 
No. 4 Common, S2S, RW, RL..... ...... 12.29 


Idaho White Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 
6” g” 10” 12” 


D selects RL....$40.50 $40.94 $50.93 $82.66 


No. 2 com AL.... 30.05 30.29 30.31 37.94 

No. 3 com AL.... 19.62 20.80 .22.00 25.40 
Se.Lects, S2S, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 

ot gt I en Oe ee ee $77.14 
No. 4 Common, S2S, RW, RL........... 15.75 

Larch and Fir 

Mo. 1 Gimonslion, 2U6", 16 c.oicc ae o00 ovens $15.96 
No...2 Gimonsion, 25107, 16% ..v0c ceicces oes 16.25 
No. 3 dimension, S2S RL 1x8”.......... 15.25 
Vert. gr. flooring C&btr, 4” RL......... 33.25 





Drop siding or rustic, C&btr, 6” RL..... 24.50 





f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the two weeks ended Nov. 1: 


Flooring 
1x3” 1x4” 
- * grain—Bé&better ...... $59.75 $59.75 
iste Dottachsan a he ae Maa mtaesaas acecmcal 27.75 
Flat ‘grain—B&be epee = 35.50 33.00 
Aa aR Ot ee tee ke 30.75 
No. DD sd be-euise cen eadise we 20.00 
Partition and Siding | 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”....... $32.75 
Drop siding, B&better, 1267 .....cccrcce 31.50 
Finish and Moldings 
MOE, TES 6.666006 cé css cvewaann $50.00 
ROUGE, SSERPUELS cccenceenvsesvsesaes 65.25 
Cr Oe ee SN nk so shaw alenmae 53.25 
Discount on moldings, 15” and under... 47% 
Roe, Ge QE cn tietdws ae nmedhsesoaks 43% 
Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, No. 1, 1x8”........ $27.50 
Boards, No. 2, 1x1 2”, TU, BOOS bc icvrnse 21.75 
BOO), By SO cacbceeesenve re veeee 15.00 
Dimension 
mes 3, Be OT. Bee ORE Oe vee hs os xcs asexe $17.00 
fee 2 eee Ts 20.50 
pi gt Se ar ares 23.00 
ce ae A | Seer 16.00 
DEE 5 ae OO Be oad sie bi cncxdupxes - 20.25 
Lath 
Pe. 2, Se Bn 0ndns 44 bees ceenen ins $2.45 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 


Inch— 4” 6” 8” 10” 12” 
_? > 6-16’.$42.00 $46.00 $46.00 $67.00. $82.00 
NO. 

btr.,* 6-16’. 41.00 45.00 45.00 62.00 77.00 
No, 1, 6-16’.. 40.00 44.00 43.00 § 
No. 2, 8-16’.. 40.50 39.00 38.50 38.50 38.50 
No. 3, 8-20’.. 31.50 34.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 27.00 29.00 29.50 29.50 -29.50 
5&6/4, 6-16’—_ «ss 4”&wdr. 4,6&8” 10” 12” 
EOE «osc cccccecs $66.00 $68.00 $71.00 $81.00 
ee Ae 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 
ae eee 58.00 60.00 63.00 73.00 


For 5/&6/4 in No, 2, 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch, 
a ; 8-inch, on $6; 10-inch, add $8; 12-inch, 
add $6; No. 3, , 8- and 16-inch, add $7.50; 
12-inch, add Se: “wo” 4, $4. 

§Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for i sont. $5 for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20-f $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; Steer lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20 

foot, but not over "20 percent shorter than 


10- foot: 
Dé&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 HE, ocae Sa wre $18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 6-in -+ 21.00 


Tekh, spt pages and Pine, 4-foot; No” i, “37: 45; No. 


i 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 11.—I. 0. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Nov. 7, 8 and 10, direct 
only, straight and mixed cars, reported by 
West Coast mills to the Davis Statistical 
Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B &btr Cc D 
NC * 6a wieaturme $32.00 + 75 $22.50 aw 
Pe ictacweass a 33.50 ae 
errr ; 36.00 
Plat Grain eee 
ge van 18.5 17.50 
 — ae edited 25. 00 24.00 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
ee eure ere er 13.75 
Ceiling 
en ¢cé.ce%e% onan 19.00 13.25 
a waeene toe nee 19.50 17.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
Sn. whnghe news os 23.25 20.25 ov 
1 eee cee 22.00 22.75 ean 
ee eckeacnadan hae 13.25 
Finish, Kiln Dried ‘and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
Pe? cncacanwnne $29.00 $31.50 $47.25 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
Se ee $13.50 $13.50 $13.00 $17.50 
ee My oie aad 8.50 8.25 8.25 9.50 
 & rar 6.75 5.25 5.25 ee 
Dimension 
12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
4”.$13.25 $13.00 $15.00 $15.25 $15.50 .. ee 
6”. 12.75 12.50 13.75 14.00 14.00 $18.00 $19.00 
8”. 12.75 12.75 14.00 14.25 13.25 15.50 19.00 
10”. 13.50 13.50 13.75 14.25 14.75 17.25 19.25 
12”. 14.25 13.75 14.75 15.00 14.75 17.50 19.25 
2x4”, 8’, $13.50; 10’, $13.50; 2x6”, 10’, $11.75 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
a Meeees $6.50 $6.50 $9.00 $9.00 $10.00 
Bs eées 4.50 5.75 aren eee “ue 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
3x3 to 4x12” to 20’, E. oxanwaaens $16.75 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, rough ......... ce Bee 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40”, surfaced .......... 16.25 
Pir Lath 
ee a wheeee nen eee eenmateel $2.75 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 19’ 
Pe och eagitetarkeben nes see eed ee 66 heme $26.00 
ina att ehh le acne wile dokie dar acane ain ati w aha 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 8.—Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car prices) 
f. o. b. mills are as follows: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 


Cn OF ccaccecedeetdncds $1. + 4 2.35 
os os see mebee bane 60@ 2.20 
i ec. avec heaanendnees 2°38 3.25 
arenas, slash g7@in...cccccccces 2.35 2.95 
Ds  entdeneesete ce eckeak ene 3.25 4.25 
ee sa meedn 7.00 8.00 
ri Oe ob ceeseevewiend 2.25 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 
Mixed with Mixed with 


cedar lumber fir lumber 
Extra stars, 6/2....... $1.50@2.35 $1.55@2.35 
Extra clears........... 1.60 @2.20 1.65 @ 2.30 
i aie sieoeseens 2.25 @3.25 2.30@3.25 
Pi teecatereccans 2.75 @3.00 
DEE sccpsecuene 3.25 @4.25 3.55 @4.25 


Royals, 24”, A grade.. 7.75 
Dimension, 5/2, 16”... 2.40@2.60 2.50 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


Extra stars, 6/2..... dceas ceeeouene $1.55 @1.60 
Extra clears: 

75 BPOmiUen CIORFS.. ccccccccce 2.40@3.00 

50 premium gears néveseeseawe 1.95 @ 2.25 
XXAXX (5/2 perfects)..........-. 2.30@ 3.25 
Burekas (75% vertical grain)..... 3.00 
i . pecueamaghe ede eeseeke 3.25 @ 4.25 
Dt tniseghanechawstebaeesieced 7.50 


Second Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 


Re GD, Ele pccnccoccescess $1.05 Ly 25 
Se GN, Bide ccnccozensecess -90 50 
re eos cis 5 weg Wks Xe i. 30 2 00 
DPE A6sibcrebsvissaceoesee 5.60 

Bs BD OND or cacnvccescovens 2.05 @2.50 


Second Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Common stars, 6/2....$1.00@1.25 $0.90@1.25 
Common stars, 5/2.... 1.10@1.50 1.50@1.55 
Common clears ....... 1.45 @2.00 1.35 @2.00 
No. 2 perfections ..... 2.25@2.50 2.50 


British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
British Columbia stock, with or without 


“Edgewood” mark, is being sold “to meet com- 
Petition.” 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


The following average wholesale prices f. 
o. b. mills, those on commons covering 1-inch 
stock only, were reported by the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion for the month ended Oct. 28: 

California White Pine 


No. 1&2-clr. Csel. Dsel. No. 3 clr. 
All widths— 
4/4 


vee cere” oe $57.40 $55.00 $38.50 $26.85 
De. ocvecnmane 55.50 54.95 37.00 41.85 
Ose echesounes 56.20 46.30 29.80 39.85 
ae bnecavewan 65.10 56.00 37.95 50.40 
California Sugar Pine 
eee ere 89.55 77.90 59.70 38.00 
ne s@ereuwe me 83.25 70.45 53.75 49.35 
SE atten ein ateod $2.95 59.50 40.70 51.30 
ee 94.00 76.25 63.10 65.60 
White Pine Shop Cedar 
Inch common - 2020.00 Pencil stock ..$24.75 
No. 1, 5/4 xa.w. 26.40 
No. 2, 6/4 xa.w. 17.05 amined Wines 
Panel, C&better ommon— 
No.2 No.3 
%" XSW... 57.80 8g» $23.95 $15.55 
Sugar Pine Shop 8” .... 23.95 16.15 


Inch common ..$27.15 10” ||.. 23.95 16.85 
No. 1, 5/4 xa.w. 35.55 12” .... 25.85 15.60 


No, 2, 6/4 xa.w. 22.00 Box— 

White Fir ag ig: ocmcratini ap 
C&btr, all sizes.$53.60 Bev, “siding 1/2x6"— 
No. s&better, Ba&better ....$32.10 

hl —— 19.10 29.05 
No, 2&btr. dimen.,, # _~ *****"*"**"*"* . 
1-9/16 xa.w... 10.2 Lath o.95 
— D céenwave 
me Bap tralian e & accoees 1.55 
xed pines— N 1 dim 
ro: aa $52.00 _ 9/16x4” ... 17.95 
oi4 ZA.Wiecceccs ey 6” 15.70 
, eee — RE ots eae . 
8/4 xa.w....... 55.95 Douglas Fir 
10/ & 12/4 xa.w. 92.35 C&better ...... $38.50 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 8.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 to 
18 foot, f.o.b. mill, are: 


Bevel Siding, %2-inch 


Clear oo 4.00 +eR°° 

SOE scictecveres $30.00 $27.00 $20.00 
DE. weenaaenens 31.00 28.00 23.00 
TE ssocecenses 33.00 29.00 24.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding 

%-inch %-inch 

DO secceserendvawnsewane $47.00 $33.00 
10-inch ..... Setenawreennnede 56.0 43.00 
ME stevecentndanweardneens 65.0 ners 

Finish, B&better 

$28, S4S 

or Rough 

Pe (cen ckieoeteniaeenvenee enone $ 60.00 
DE sepistétenkeeebwekee es ehanewene? 65.00 
De £ccudepeweiUeenewae en oe 0as eee 0% - 75.00 
DE Gene sgesiek reeebieséCrnteceew nes - 865.00 
Toa tna aida ach rial acd Galen gs ak a ead ea ee 90.00 
DE ~Sseacewierner ei bntwrasedhae ane 95.0 
BT. Satch adieucia ste db daa’ vp wee weae ante 100.00 
OR 3 ea ee re - 105.00 

Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 
aes SO Bis estenss pbewneesetevecenet $45.00 
, oe 2s Serene 50.00 
Discounts on Mouldings 
Made from 1x3” and under...........+.+. 50% 


Made from other sizes..... 4 
For — feet or more, additional dis- 
eee ar ere 


Clear Lattice, 848, 4 to 16 


100 lin. ft. 
 T PMETTTETILILI LILLE «++-$0.30 
Ly . ccccccccveseccceccesesccescceecces - 40 
SUR . ee K cbr es Hat Cede eho eoeceenececeees -50 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Nov. 11.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
BEE sacee et 63 4/4 ...$26.00@27.00 
1x4—10” ... 45@50 5/4 ... 30.00@35.00 

— pane 6/4 ... 34.00 

a $24.00 8/4 ... 34.00 38. 00 
Lath 


x", Fiat gr. 26.00 _ 3.00 
"Vert. gr. 28.50 Green box 16.00@18.00 

—- Wash., Nov. 8—Log quotations: 
Fir: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. Ol 


logs are $i less. Few sales are being made, 
and most of them at below list. 


Cedar: Betts of shingle logs only, $12; lum- 
ber logs, $24 


Hemlock: No. 2, $13; No. 3, $11. 
Spruce: No. 1, $25; No, 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 








NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


AsH— 

4/1 Py Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
- $5.00 $ 55.00 $ 48.00 § 37.00 

5/4... 75.00 65.00 60. $ 32.00 


6/4 ... 90.00 75.00 60:00 41°00 22.00 
8/4 ... 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 2299 


4/4 ... 87.00 67.00 42.00 28.00 21.99 

5/4 ..., 90.00 70.00 48.00 35.00 21°99 

6/4 ...°*93.00 *73.00 56.00 37.00 21/09 

8/4 ... 97.00 77.00 68.00 44.00 23. 00 
.. 107.00 97.00 88.00 59.00 

. 112.00 102.00 93.00 59.00 

16/4 ... 157.00 142.00 128.00 ..... 

5/8 ... 73.00 58.00 32.00 23.00 

3/4... 76.00 61.00 36.00 23.00 


*Straight cars of selects (may be 
thicknesses in ws car), 4/4, $65; 5/4, tr 
6/4, $70; 8/4, 

Standard pen select and better, 4/ and 5/4, 
contains: Widths, 45 percent 8- inch and wider, 
including 10 to 15 percent 10-inch and wider. 
Lengths, about 45 percent 14- to 16-foot. For 
each additional 10 percent of 8-inch and wider, 
add $2.50; for each additional 10 percent of 
14- to 16-foot, add $2. 

Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 
lengths, $32. 

For select red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two face 
clear, $72; one and two face clear, $57; 1x5- 
inch, two face clear, $87; one and two face 
clear, $67. 


Sort MaPLE— 
4/4 ... 65.00 65.00 42.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 48.00 33.00 21.00 


6/4 ... 82.00 72.00 60.00 35.00 21.00 
8/4 ... 87.00 77.00 67.00 39.00 21.00 


FAS No. 1&Sel No.2 No.3 
4/4... 60.00 40.00 25.00 22.00 
5/4 ... 70.00 50.00 28.00 24.00 
6/4 ... 75.00 55.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 80.00 60.00 36.00 23.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 70.00 40.00 
12/4 ... 100.00 80.00 45.00 
Rock EtmM— 
FAS Sel No.1 No.2 No.3 


4/4... 80.00 ..... 55.00 27.00 19.00 
i ee, , Mae 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 ..... 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 ..... 75.00 38.00 *25.00 


12/4 1.. 115.00 <...; 95.00 57.00 *30.00 
*Bridge plank, add "$4 to No. 3 price. 
Basswoop— 


70.00 60.00 46.00 J 
a q 62.00 50.00 28.00 23.00 
6/4 ... 75.00 65.00 654.00 32.00 23.00 
‘ 73.00 68.00 34.00 24.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00. ..... 
12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 55.00 =... 

Keystock, 4/4, $72; or on grades, FAS, $82; 
No. 1, $62; 5/4, $78; or on grades, FAS, $88; 
No. 1, $68. 

One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch or 1x4-5-inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $70. 


Rep OakK— 


4/4 ... , . \ . 
5/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 a ’ ; 
8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 21.00 


ee 5. . eee 
12/4 ... 130.00 110.00 95.00 652.00 ..... 
16/4 ... 175.00 155.00 135.00 ..... oceee 
Harp Mapite RovuGH F.Loorine STocK— 


No.1 No.2 No.3A 

com. com. com. 

O26 cuctees ee ee ..-$45.00 $35.00 $25.00 

DE stnneeteesconrkbaees 48.00 38.00 28.00 

TE -esevesencers oan coos 38.00 28.00 

— No. 2 and better 
MO: crc vaeweernne sewndencs sakes «+ + + $38.00 
DE. cndcebtsuncccdnes¥ieeecennend eee 47.00 

FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 


6/4 ...-$70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 


Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14- and 16-foot, and the following percentages 
of 10-inch and wider: 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 

Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $39; 
12-inch and wider, $35. 
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SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following were prices of southern hardwoods received during the week ended Nov. 4, Chicago basis: 











eindaad 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 Stee 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
FIGURED ED —_ D OAK-— 
qtd. FAS. See i—“ “tC RR Chee Sscetdenewes) Sasadeensee Qtd. FAS. 82.50 2.50 | iP a kes oe 
on a ppNeypidesel: 57-75@ 6 50 pits Tttt th paigaecsetee pawcueneeees 
< n ‘ 1. 79.25 92.00 
ate. FAS.. . 81.25@ 89.00 86.00 ee] No, poees. 42.25@ 5 25 50.75 67.00 72.75@ 75 25 
No. 1&sel 44.00@ 50.25 | Se eae ee sone eC ee ee eee ae, eed 5 N 2 39.75 
Pin, FAS... 82.25@ 92.50 90.25 90:25@ 94.00 i. 2lIIII! 0. 2. SS tet eet eeees seeceeescese 46.75 
No. 1&sel 42.25 @ 52.25 50.50@ 57.25 5 62. POPLAR aii i 
SS coe SR” «—§ _g  aNREDONORS Henctgecknsd. seoncvennee4 n. - : 92.75 96.75 123.00@131.50 
sap GUM— De iccs WR o ” «BSaewhe ewes Skbbaheeses ethene © tiene 
a Oe tae ons: cattle . Saps & sel. 49. 15@ 15 64.75 55.75 53.50@ 59.75 
MNo, Mesa. 46,00 38.75@ 99.25 39.25 39.50@ 47.75 AE Og 28156 es Ce: ee 
a ee We, BOM. g: .s Seeieieeweas. ackagtentene, (sekebueiaes = * : H+ eh plc tht ct Secgehemamen RN Te ET ee EA eh des 
FAS ..... 50.25@ 52.25 44.75@ 50.75 55.75 ptesenes ; [ics ae °° wageekedbake Sabdee ckeud Koniebeaekal 
No, 1&sel. 31.75@ 41.25 33.50@ 40.25 ........c005  seace AsSH— 
No. . ne 24.00@ 28.25 25.50@ 26.50 ............ 28.75@ 30.00 FA Lasse”. b0:38@" SeLéG 86.75 88.50 50@ 89.75 105. 35 
“s pee ae eae apie ee wlamcm ip ena tenn ani aes a 0. se SE tebe crack Saiae ore ae 
oo wee ae 9° , °  @keeebeewade” ose segeneae ) eae daneenee “= RE SEE <cctncosavse | Seadeehoshes eeeiall — ra 
Buack GUM— Sort MaPLe— 
Qtd. FAS... 43.00@ 61.25 ............ 48.50 54.50 No. 1&sel 
i: Sk Se EE: sicvauesresd exansdvceae 4.50 RS ee amr ee 44.50@ 45.50 ......eeeeee 
Ce Wiethtesawi ‘guaskudeuens. Gakvodacteee 42.50@ 43.25 PRICE cot siiedhvaticces. eaveeeucsets a — - Seeteewemioan: 
ih i athictsentes “webtbwdgeené.. 2500 65s 32.50@ 33.25 BescH— 
Si -  .. .okemendeevad weeded dasha 26.50@ 29.50 FAS 1.25 
TUPELO— No. 1&sel... 42.25 etd: ane a 
ee Cnn: «.Kaneenwntel? Sea Pains ccercelleadeY pheaaeeeeeat 25.75 30.75 
hg eee. iis@ “nt 3 50@ an ue" Eee Sorr ELmM— 
Pln. F , -75 46.2 54, 
gs Ry a ae aoey a o CG a cccsckare Goceeteceues a.-  ~«iitieee 
okt OTTON WOOD— 
WHITE OAK No. 1&sel... 30. 75@ $4.00 $4.00 = ssecsecvceee secesveevers 
Qtd. - MO. SF cscccs Bem 31.5 
ee! U6 SI ESS ee eee Guasch tot ek fe rk) le nn 
Pin, FAS... 77.50@121.25 86.75 96.25@ 96.75 oii: No 2 ...... 29.00 
No. 1&sel. 47.00@ 63.00 ............ 61.75@ 77.00 72.50@ 80.25 Da A il  j(|.  Gerevereeger <eeeest eet ee 
i Biccce ME 8©——~—~*~SC vc wean. ccd SoC ae a ge 
aa tt seen) Feet? Mii eahs -eihenenthehed Cabanas ss 20. 2s. habia 
; No. 1&sel 37.25@ 43.75 46.75 38.50 44.50@ 49.75 
a: Se eee: sarees s eee eee eee No. 2 .. BREE BEUD kbcarsdiness, c¢000¢seenns Saree ° ae ee 
OAK FLOORING APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS C2zsrnur— 
FAS ......... 75@ 80 90@ 95 100@105 
wee o.oo quotations, Chicago Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 10.—Average whole- 7 —, ee + = +t 4 + 33 po 
™ ” — » | Sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- , y * 
jbx2% 19x1%"” %x2” %x1% Sd. wormy & 
ist qtd. wht....$106.00 $96.00 $88.00 $63.09 | palachian “soft texture” hardwoods: No. 2 com... 30@ 33 34@ 37 38@ 40 
Ist atd. red-.... 79.00 74.00 68.00 63.00 | Puarn Wars OaK— No. 1 & btr. sd. 
i a | 65.00 52.00 49.00 4/4 5x6/4 8/4 wormy ..... 33@ 37 35@ 38 40@ 42 
2nd qtd. red.... 65.00 58.00 52.00 50.00 / x6/ PoPLaR— 
ist pln. wht.... 83.00 63.00 60.00 48.00 FAS ....--+-+- 90@ 95 110@115 120@125 Panel & No. 1 
Ist pln. red..... 71.00 63.00 58.00 52.00 No. 1 com&sel. 48@ 53 63@ 68 74@ 80 18” & wadr..140 150 160 
per —_. wae 57.00 53.00 42.00 41.00 No. 2 com..... 34@ 36 FAS ........-100@105 115@120 125@130 
oe or o- + RR 4 No. 3 com. ... 24@ 26 26@ 28 26@ 28 Saps & sel.... 75>@ 80 85@ 90 100@105 
Fourth ........ 23.00 24.00 15,0 15.00 PLaIn Rep OaK— = eo enn + $3 30 3 t00 M1 
Ist qtd. Wht..s.ccccccscceceesee SOB-B0 3 BO FAS .......-- 80@ 85 90@ 95 100@105 Mapre— 
Me. cucceaaenadaweke 91.50 93.50 No. 1 com&sel. 45@ 48 52@ 55 58@ 62 FAS ......... 73@ 82 85@ 90 93@ 95 
so 6 nn geincdlenkere 74.50 70.50 No. 2 com, ... 34@ 36 36@ 38 38@ 40 No. 1 com.&sel. 50@ 55 65@ 70 73@ 75 
if  f Seeenpeeataescescee: 73.50 71.50 No. 3 com. ... 24@ 26 27@ 30 28@ 30 No. 2 com. ... 40@ 43 430 46 45@ 47 
IS I os oi x Grates are ode ee Oe 68.50 71.50 
RE ee ee 63.50 63.50 
ee Ree eae ee 60.50 59.50 Py 9 
i 2 ES See ae 57.50 57.50 
RS ee ee 37.50 34.50 1S ee s ar e e Or S 
DME xetckhctaiumealaneaaeen 37.50 35.50 
Rips hEeepeprinte. 20.50 19.50 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }4-inch stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of northern hard maple flooring as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association, averaged as follows f. o. b. cars 
flooring mill basis during the week ended 


Nov. 8: 
First Second hird 
Lee $77.60 $68.09 $43. 82 


END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 
mills, lower Michigan: 








FAS No.1 &sel. 

BE seb oir dtia'm een eae $115.00 $ 90.00 
MEY cous ghassiid cai’ baie aa oe oe 120.00 95.00 
eS peas 125.00 100.00 
eee ee eee 130.00 105.00 
ME Gideeks- anaemia uae 150.00 125.00 
Me civsncwecedeeseearen’ 160.00 135.00 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 11.—Prices on Ameri- 
can black walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 

FAS: 6-9%” wide; 4/4, $235; 5/4, $245; 6/4, 
$255; 8/4, $265. 
‘ Select: 4/4, $150; 5/4, $155; 6/4, $160; 8/4, 
165. 

No. 1: 4/4, $80; 5/4, $95; 6/4, $110; 8/4, $125. 

No. 2: 4/4, $35; 5/4, $40; 4/4, $45; 8/4, 50. 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 29 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 11.—The northern 
pine market is not at all brisk, but dealers 
are moving a little stock, and prices are 
called about steady. The low grades are 
feeling the effects of small buying on the 
part of industrial concerns. Retailers are 
buying lumber only as needed. 


CHICAGO, Nov. 12.—Northern pine distribu- 
ters, while not content with the volume of 
business, don’t seem especially worried, appar- 
ently have every expectation of maintaining 
at least the present sales volume and perhaps 
more. One said this week that industrial de- 
mand seems a little heavier. Prices are not 


changed. 
mene’ BASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 11.—There is little 
inquiry for eastern spruce frames, and al- 
though $39 is still supposed to be the base 
price a close buyer with a good order can 
do rather better. Demand for random lengths 
is slow and there are chances to secure bar- 
gains. Some eager sellers might shade $28 
for scantling. Boards are dull, and low 
October quotations have been shaded $1@2 
further. Lath are offered down to $3.40 for 
1%-inch, and $3.85 or perhaps rather less for 
15-inch, without securing much business. 


HARDWOODS 
CHICAGO, Nov. 12. — The furniture trade 
is taking the bulk of the small amount 
of hardwood that is being sold, and is prac- 


tically the only market for the better grades, 
though announcement of resumption of activ- 
ity by Chevrolet Motor Co. is causing some 
hope. Most of the industrial demand is for 
crating and box lumber. Yard trade is very 
spotty. There are no important price changes, 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 11.—The hardwood 
demand is on about the same scale as for 
several weeks. Buyers are adding to their 
stocks only as the lumber is required. An 
easy tone prevails in prices, particularly in 
some grades and thicknesses of gum. The 
amount of stock in the hands of the consum- 
ing plants is unusually low. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 10.—Improved in- 
quiry gives a little stronger undertone to 
southern hardwoods. Sap gum and 4/4 No. 1 
common and select white oak are wanted in 
small lots by furniture factories. Box fac- 
tories are taking a few mixed-car lots of 
poplar, chestnut and basswood. Some buying 
of No. 2 common cherry is reported by the 
radio cabinet trade, and low grade chestnut 
and gum are being taken for corewood. Oak 
flooring is very dull. Automotive plants buy 
only hand-to-mouth lots. Prices are about 
unchanged. Red oak is still demoralized. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


CHICAGO, Nov. 12.—Increases in prices 
asked and paid are reported this week, al- 
though there is still but little demand for 
Douglas fir. Yards continue to steer clear of 
large stocks, and orders are usually for mixed 
cars and from widely scattered points. Dis- 
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Yes, Sir! 


timber. 
That’s why it’s 
white. 





a 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


G. 8. Patterson, P. O. Box 96, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
W. J. Schiller, 4347 Benton Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 
Alex W. Stewart, 931 Lumber Exch. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


It’s from Altitude 
Grown ‘Trees 


All Craig Mountain Pon- 


dosa Pine comes from altitude grown 


Don’t be satisfied with anything but 
the genuine Craig Mountain Product. 


Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 
WINCHESTER, IDAHO. 





so light, soft and 











tributers, however, manage to keep the sales 
up to fair volume despite the time of year, and 
most of them retain also the ability to smile 
and face the future with courage. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 11.—The market for 
Douglas fir has been improving slowly. Ar- 
rivals from the West Coast are not particu- 
larly heavy. Prices have not altered of late. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 10.—Country 
yards are actively buying Douglas fir, but city 
demand fails to show any improvement, In- 
quiry is regarded as good, but does not seem 
to be followed by orders. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Nov. 11.—Douglas fir 
sales continue to show the effect of curtail- 
ment in construction work. There is still 
a considerable movement by way of Balti- 
more to South America. The price range 
holds fairly steady. A marked increase in 
the call for immediate delivery indicates that 
consumers’ stocks have begun to run very 


low. An increase in the ocean freight rate 
to $10.50 for December, an advance of 50 
cents, is announced. 


HEMLOCK 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 11.—Hemlock has 
been doing little more than marking time 
this fall. An interesting recent development 
has been the use of hemlock for interior 
finish, paneling and floorings in some rooms 
of fine private homes to secure quaint antique 
or colonial effects. Small country mills are 
finding some local business in planks, timbers 
ete. for highway work. City yards are doing 
very little buying. The nicest eastern and 
northern clipped boards can be had at $29, 
and random at $28, and a buyer bidding on a 
round lot could probably do better. Western 
hemlock, offered c. i. f. around $10.50 off page 
11%, Atlantic differentials, is arousing little 
interest. wv 

NEW YORK, Nov. 11.—Hemlock continues 
moving in small lots to regular customers, 


and little-new business is developing. No 






es 


change in prices has been reported in recent 


weeks. 
CYPRESS 


CHICAGO, Nov. 12.—Cypress sales volume 
remains at a low figure, but there are Stories 
of lumber and tank stock going, in small quan- 
tities, to manufacturers in all parts of this 
territory. Retailers are buying a little, but only 
in small quantities as a rule, for fill-in purposes, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 10.—Cypress ig 
dull, and there is little inquiry. Some smal] 
lots of factory grades are being taken by in- 
dustries. Retail yards buy occasional mixed 
carlots of finish. Price concessions ranging 
from $1@4 are reported by mills on various 


items. 
WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Nov. 12.—In spite of pressure ex- 
erted by the temptation of orders shaken tan- 
talizingly before salesmen the manufacturers 
and distributers of western pines are holding 
tight to their policy of firm adherence to pub- 
lished price lists, and no seller yet has com- 
plained that he is losing money by the plan. 
Those that hustle for business are finding the 
orders, small and in mixed cars, it is true, 
and from widely scattered points, but they are 
orders, and there are fewer stories told of 
prices shaved to meet the quotations 


of a 
usually imaginary competitor. 








NEW YORK, Nov. 11.—Prices of Idaho and 
Pondosa pines are holding well although de- 
mand is light. Local stocks of the main 
items are badly broken, but little effort is 
being made to fill up the gaps. General opin- 
ion is that business. is better than it was a 
month ago. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 10.—Western 
pines demand from retail sources is steady, 
but industries are buying very little, since 
they have bought ahead. 





BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 11.—California sugar 
and white pine mills are marking up prices 
of most items, and in view of the closing 
down for the winter season it is expected 
that firm quotations will prevail. The buy- 
ing is on a little larger scale, owing to the 
desire of customers to get covered while 
the stocks wanted are in fair supply. There 
is a tendency to keep yard stocks down in 
most cases. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Nov. 12.—Business reports are 
varied this week, some reporting improved 
demand and others telling of disappointing 
losses in sales volume, which strike an aver- 
age of about the same as for recent weeks. 
There is a decided tendency now on the part 
of the retailers, distributers say, to wait until 
they get the orders over their own counters 
before passing them on to their wholesale con- 
nections, There is no change in the prices. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 11.—Business in south- 
ern pine is quiet with most of the whole- 
salers, who continue to complain of com- 
petitive conditions. Prices of some items 
are a little weak. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 10.—Offerings of 
southern pine are limited, and price advances 
are likely. Demand is light, but mixed cars 
are selling. 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 11.—Demand for 
southern pine is slow and prices are barely 
steady. Retail stocks are generally light, 
but dealers are disposed to do little buying 
until after inventories. Some business is 
being done in 8-inch air dried roofers at 
$24@ 24.50. B&better partition is offered 
down to $39, and $42.75 is top price for the 
nicest Arkansas stock. The full range of 
flooring quotations, both shortleaf and long- 
leaf: B&better rift, $67.25@76; C rift; $52@58; 
B&better flat, $42@47. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 10.—Southern 
pine is quiet. A few repeat orders come from 
local and up-State retailers, who are filling 
in depleted stocks. Planing mills and sash 
and door factories also are taking small lots. 
Prices are unsatisfactory, but not any. lower. 
Stocks in retailers’ hands are low. 
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st § ~~ SHINGLES AND. LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 10.—The range A S [ RONG 
of shingle prices is wide, with some sales I 
ime being made at the bottom figure. Demand is as I GC I iT 

































































































































rie that better than it has been for several | 4 
on ; ae pecans repair work is being done in ) SPRUCE LA DIDIERS SAFE 
= preparation ee in -< de- lal TRADE MARK ; 
nly nd, althous sma quantities are eing , 
ses, moved in mixed cars. Cedar siding demand Year after year these Ladders hold the front 
is slow. : ° 
is ‘ CLAPBOARDS rank for sales in retail 
= BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 11.—While demand | lumber yards. 
red for clapboards has been radically curtailed, \ i fj 
ing fierce competition from the West Coast has iy li 
ous depressed values of eastern spruce and native a Qua ity 
white pine clapboards, in spite of very light \ 
production of these this year. Retail stocks Always 
are, held very low. A _ : 
ex BOXBOARDS . ° Wins! 
ers BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 11.—There is still sieve \ mel 
ing enough dry box lumber available to prevent — 
ub- any recovery of prices in spite of the very 5 A 
ym- radical curtailment of production. Some — 
an. desirable round edge white pine inch box- Champion bal 
the poards, log run, can be picked up in Maine Extension 
ue, and New Hampshire around $23@ 23 50, f. o. b., ° = 
are Boston. Boxboard producers offered con- 
of tracts by box and shook mills for this coming as 
a winter’s cut are generally refusing to take 
less than $24.50. Some box and shook manu- We’ Manufacture f 
facturers still have box lumber due them on ‘ : ® 
old contracts for as much as $28, LADDERS 
Ln - —$$___—_____ 
fen _— ae FOR EVERY 
n | Appropriations for Public Work PURPOSE Close Top 
in- WasuinctTon, D. C., Nov. 11.—Announce- : Pegit » 
sa ment by the President that he will submit to A complete line that you'll find it a pleasure to sell. 
Congress recommendations that additional ap- 
propriations to be made immediately to ca:ry WRITE NOW FOR LATEST CATALOG 
re forward public works and public building pro- AND PRICE LIST. 
om jects already authorized but rot appropriated for 
as an aid in relieving unemployment is meeting W W B A B O & K C O General 
with a very favorable response. Members of ° ° °9 purpose 
Congress who have already arrived here show BATH, NEW YORK a 
rar a disposition to co-operate in all such matters . 
— with the administration. 
oe How large additional appropriations will be 
y- remains to be disclosed. All Government de- 
he partments concerned are now studying the mat- b ri| ed fools a 
ile ter with a view to submitting definite figures at your thum ~P 
sre an early date. 
in President Hoover contemplates having Con- d i. 
gress provide funds for constructive enterprises an 
that otherwise would not be available for the 
next year or more. 
-_ At the last session Congress made provision 
ed for somewhat more than $500,000,000 for these 
ing purposes—highway aid to the States, public 
er- buildings, river and harbor improvements, flood 
Ks. relief etc. Also provision was made for addi- 
a tional buildings at various army posts and sta- 
itil “pecan ° ; 
wa tions, naval establishments and the like. 
Se This administration policy again emphasizes 
es. the importance of building and public works 
construction in relieving depression, and the 
h- favorable action expected from Congress may 
le- well encourage private individuals and com- 
m- panies to go forward with construction of 
ms homes and other structures. 
In view of declining Treasury receipts it is 
possible that the Federal Government will find 
of it necessary to do some further financing. It + a 
ee: does not follow that a decision has been reached a 
one way or the other as to whether the 1 per- ed  _- 
cent reduction in income taxes on last year’s in- iad 3 i 3 nk | 
_ dividual and corporate incomes shall be _con- , “ 
ly tinued to cover incomes earned in 1930. Other ON edged tools so dull that your 
nt, methods of financing increased appropriations thumb doesn’t fear them, use 
ng have been discussed, including a slowing down Nicholson or Black Diamond Files—and, 
is of the liquidation of our World War indebted- to be sure that you are using the genuine, 
< ness, which has been reduced approximately look for the Nicholson and Black Diamond 
he $1,000,000,000 a year since the armistice. trade marks when you visit your hardware dealer. 
me However, President Hoover and his advisers eapeonap ‘ ine Nich 
we are not worrying very much about how the There is this important point about genuine Niche 
8; money is to be obtained, knowing that the credit olson and Black Diamond Files. You are certain 
of the Federal Government is at its best and of sustained filing speed — a quality as sen 
every issue of Treasury certificates is largely ant on the farm as in the big industrial shops. 
a oversubscribed—usually several times. The genuine Nicholson or Black Diamond 
vis With increasing signs of business revival here * file to use on edged tools is the Mill Bastard. 
1g and there, officials are hopeful that Treasury NICHOLSON FILE CO “ 
sh receipts from normal sources will very soon Provid R.1.,U.S x 
ts. take a decided turn for the better, thus making U.S.A. ee eae eee 
Tr. it unnecessary to resort to any extreme meas- Providence Factory. ..._- ; . Philadelphia Factory 
ures, NICHOLSON FILE CO. ©. & H. BARNETT CO- 
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Incorporations 


ARIZONA, Phoenix—Finnell Wrecking & Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated, 


CALIFORNIA. Richmond—Standard 
& Fixture Co. (Ltd.), incorporated, 


FLORIDA. Groveland—Marshall Timber Co., in- 
corporated. A. D. Marshall, et al. 


IDAHO. Coeur d’Alene—Coeur d'Alene Pine Co., 
incorporated in Delaware, has filed papers to do 
business in Idaho; will engage in the sale, pur- 
chase and manufacture of timber and timber prod- 
ucts; capital, 8,600 shares at $100 a share, and 
1,400 shares common, no par value, 


LOUISIANA, New Orleans—R, 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
Mestayer, 3034 Paris Ave. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Gloucester—L. B. Nauss & 
Sons, incorporated; capital, $300,000. 


Showcase 


F. Mestayer 
25,000. R. F. 


MICHIGAN. Ionia—Stafford-Johnson Co., in- 
corporated; 100,000 shares at $10 a share, and 20,- 
000 at $1 a share; furniture and lumber. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Kolody Lumber & 
Trim Co., incorporated; capital, $125,000. 

OHIO. Chardon—Thayer Lumber & Supply Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

OREGON. Marshfield—Ostlind Furniture Co. 
changing name to Ostlind Mfg. Co. and increasing 
capital to $600,000. 

Vernonia—Riggle Bros. Logging Co., 
rated; capital, $6,000; T. F. Riggle et al. 

TEXAS. Houston — Thompson - White - SoRelle 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 


incorpo- 


WASHINGTON. Everett—Shingle Warehouse 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 
Tacoma—Jacobsen Lumber Co., incorporated; 


capital, $10,000; sawmill. 


WISCONSIN. Eau Claire—William J. Kessler is 
organizing a $200,000 corporation to take over the 
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in every home. 


White Pine. 


able. 


several years. 


call if you desire. 








Greatest Gift to 


long been a favorite building wood be- 
cause of its resistance to weather. 


is naturally suited to the manufacture of 
window, door and cellar frames. 


warping, swelling and splitting guarantees long service frames 


Bradley-Miller frames are made exclusively from Michigan 
They are so accurately milled that all your cus- 
tomer needs is a hammer and nails to put them together. 

From a small stock most any size frame can be made up, as 
the head and sill members, and side members are interchange- 
Many dealers have handled Bradley-Miller frames for 
You will, too, when you see how they please 
the most exacting builder. 


Write now for full information. A representative will gladly 


BRADLEY- MILLER & COMPANY 


BAY CITY, 





Nature’s 


Home Builders 


Genuine Michigan White Pine has 


This good, old-fashioned, durable wood 


Its freedom from shrinking, 


MICHIGAN 
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sawmill and other property of the New Dell 
Lumber Co., which has been closed for Over - 
year, and announces that the plant will be ait 
paired and begin operation soon. Enough timber 
has been secured to keep the mill going 15 to pod 
years, it is said and a contract with the Delj 
Paper & Pulp Co. to take the plant’s by-product 
has been entered into. The first timber to be cut 
is a tract of 60,000,000 feet owned by the p 


company. si 
. 
Business Changes 

GEORGIA. Cairo—P. J. McCollum Co. succeeded 
by O. T. Stuart Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Arrowsmith—Guy Ss. Krum Lumber 
Co. removing stock to Saybrook and will discon- 
tinue the Arrowsmith business. 

KANSAS. Sureka—Houston-Doughty Lumber 


Co. sold to Rock Island Lumber & Coal Co., and 
the Pickering Lumber Co.’s yard will be consoli- 
dated with the A. C. Houston Lumber Co. at 224 
N. Elm St. 

LOUISIANA. Ponchatoula—Joseph Rathborne 
Lumber Co. has sold the Ponchatoula lumber mill 
to the Joyce interests and plans are made for re- 
suming operation on a full-time scale early next 
year. 

MICHIGAN. Coral—The lumber and coal busi- 
ness of the C. A. Baldwin estate has been sold to 
Martin DeYoung. 


MINNESOTA. Braham—Braham Mercantile Co. 
sold lumber department to Rudd Lumber Co. of 
Braham. 

St. Paul—Midway Woodwork Co. changing name 
to L. Paulle-Midway Co. 

MISSOURI. Conception Junction—W. S. Vander- 
venter Lumber Co. sold to Lambert Lumber Co., 
of Leavenworth, Kan., and will be operated under 
that name as a branch yard. 

Jefferson City—Louis L. Ott has purchased the 
old Holtschneider lumber yard which has been 
idle for a number of years and will install a stor- 
age plant. The Ott sales office will be located in 
the Ott Bldg. on High St. adjoining the present 
yard. Mr. Ott recently sold part of his High St. 
property to the Government for a postoffice site 
and was compelled to seek additional facilities 

Neosho x, Tipton has leased the Neosho Plan- 
ing Mill, which has been idle for about two years, 
and will begin operation at once. The mill is 
owned by the Robinson-Davis Lumber Co. 

MONTANA, Fromberg—M. J. Roysdon & Son 
sold to John Gibson. 

NEW JERSEY. Camden—li. Humphreys & Co. 
will discontinue the retail business and continue 
as a wholesale lumber concern only. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Concord—Cannon-Kluttz 
Lumber Co.’s holdings sold to Kluttz Lumber Co. 

OHIO. St. Clairsville—N. A. Neff Lumber Co., 
which recently went into ‘hands of receiver, has 
been taken over by a new company which will op- 
erate under the name of Community Lumber Co. 
William and James B. Reline, William S. Eber- 
hard and Harold Henderson are the owners. 

OREGON. Oregon City—John Bartnick is re- 
ported to have sold his sawmill in this neighbor- 
hood to Rupert V. Hauser. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Aircraft Plywood Co.; 
J. L. Peters and J. C. Sams have sold interests to 
A. H. Gould. 

WISCONSIN. Manitowoc—Weyer Mfg. Co. suc- 
ceeded by the Wood & Metal Products Co.; manu- 
facturers coaster wagons. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Bessemer—N. C. Crotwell, formerly 
secretary-treasurer of Crotwell Bros. Lumber Co., 
has completed plans to enter the retail lumber 
business under his own name in Bessemer. 

Mobile—The McIntyre Co. of Pine Bluff, Ark., 
opening local office. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Austin Hardwood 
Floor Co. has opened at 2306 Eads St. under man- 
agement of Claude L. Austin. 

Los Angeles—Hollywood Roof Co., 4367 Melrose 
Ave., has engaged in business with Fred McMicken 
as manager. 

FLORIDA, Homestead—Gamber Millwork Shop 
recently opened a sash and door manufacturing 
business. 

Pahokee—Green Bros. Supply Co. recently be- 
gan a retail lumber and building material busi- 
ness. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The McIntyre Co. 
of Pine Bluff, Ark., opening local office at 212 
Baltar Bldg. 

MICHIGAN, Ionia—Stafford-Johnson Co. re- 
cently started a furniture plant. 


MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—Meridian Yellow Pine 
Co. has begun a wholesale lumber and commission 
business. 

NEW MEXICO. Laguna—Prince Lumber Co. 
has started a sawmill operation. 

NBW YORK. Camden—Blount Lumber Co. has 
started a sawmill operation. 

New Hyde Park—Enteen Lumber & Supply Co. 
opening new yard; headquarters, Jamaica. 

OKLAHOMA. Pawhuska—Thurman Millwork & 
Lumber Co. opening a yard. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—T. E. Sledge Lumber 
Co. starting a wholesale and commission lumber 
business in Bank of Commerce Bldg. 

TEXAS. Dallas—Clem Lumber Co. opening new 
yard and lumber store at 2500 Live Oak St., L. F. 
Bell, manager. 
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San Antonio—Meliff-Grosser Lumber Co. recently 
started a retail business. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Miller Post & Pole Co, 
starting 4 retail lumber and wholesale post and 
pole pusiness at 740 Lucille St. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Clanton—Dewey Rockett, of the 
Clanton Builders’ Supply Co., advises that his firm 
will install complete planing mill facilities in the 
yard replacing the present equipment and will 


manufacture the principal items for the yard 
trade. 
ARKANSAS. 3earden—Anthony lumber mill is 


undergoing extensive improvements including new 
poilers, new planing machines, platforms and dry- 
ing sheds. 

IOWA. Cedar Rapids—Cedar Craft Co., manu- 
facturer of cedar chests, has let contract for re- 
puilding factory damaged by fire. 

KANSAS. Hutchinson Lindas Lumber Co. 
erecting a $10,000 structure to take the place of 
the plant recently destroyed by fire. 

MAINE. Greenville—Diamond Match Co. erect- 
ing sawmill to cut 2,000,000 feet of lumber into 
matches this winter. 

MISSISSIPPI. Rosedale—Otto Wineman will 
construct a sawmill and veneer plant at this 
»oint. 

OREGON. Portland—Kenwood Lumber Co. will 





rebuild its plant. 
Salem—Oregon-Washington Pulp & Paper Co. 
will erect addition to cost about $60,000. 


VIRGINIA. Madison—E. A. Clore & Son are 
rebuilding the burned furniture plant and will 
install rebuilt machinery. 


. 
Casualties 
CALIFORNIA. Watts—Carl Knetsch lost saw- 
mill by fire, also new truck; partly insured. 


INDIANA. Portland—Cline-Wilt Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $8,000; planing mill and machinery 
damaged and lumber destroyed. 

NEW JERSEY. Stanhope—Wills Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $100,000; 12 sheds and contents and 
three trucks destroyed; partly covered by insur- 
ance; will rebuild. 

NEW YORK. Syracuse—McDowell Lumber Co., 
100 Leavenworth Ave.. loss by fire. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. New Westminster—Fra- 
ser Valley Tie & Timber Co., loss by fire, $100,000; 
temporary provision for tie-cutting mill will be 
made at once as extensive contracts are held up 
by the fire. 





Hymeneal 


WERTZ-HOWARD. A wedding of consid- 
erable interest in southern Indiana which 
took place on Tuesday morning, Nov. 4, was 
that of Miss Victoria Howard, of Evansville, 
Ind., to Claude Wertz, secretary-treasurer of 
the Maley & Wertz Lumber Co., of Evans- 
ville. The ceremony was performed by Rev. 
J. Clarence Waltz, of St. Mark’s Lutheran 
Church and was witnessed by Mrs. Waltz. 
The couple left immediately after the cere- 
mony for Chicago from which city they 
motored to points of interest in Canada. 
They will return in about ten days and will 
reside at 842 Bayard Park Drive, Evansville. 
Mr. Wertz is the only son of Dan Wertz, one 
of the best known hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers in southern Indiana and he has 
been associated with his father in business 
for a number of years. He is past president 
of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, member 
of the Evansville Chamber of Commerce and 
a director of the Indiana Hardwood Associa- 
tion and is well and favorably known to the 
lumber and veneer trade in Indiana. 


SNOWBALL-KERR. Walter B. Snowball, 
Chatham, N. B., was married recently at St. 
John, N. B., to Miss Frances B. Kerr, of St. 
John. Mr. Snowball is a son of the late W. 
B. Snowball, who, at the time of his death, 
was the president of the J. B. Snowball Co., 
Chatham, and member of parliament for 
Northumberland County. The honeymoon was 
spent on a motor tour to Quebec City, Mon- 
treal and Toronto, after which the bride and 
groom took up _ residence in Chatham. The 
groom is a grandson of the latte Lieut.-Gov. J. 
B. Snowball, founder of the firm, and a nephew 
of R. A. Snowball, the present head of the 
company. 


Trouble and Litigation 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 10.—The Bay State 
Lumber Co. has made a voluntary assign- 
ment to Frank H. Godfrey, of the Godfrey 
Lumber Co., Boston wholesaler, for the bene- 
fit of creditors. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Nov. 10.—The Lester 
Lumber Co., dealer in pine and hardwoods, 
whose operations were moved from Tuskegee 
about one and half years past to Mont- 
fomery, has been adjudicated bankrupt. 
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<a Disastrous Fires 


ne Have Started in Ashes 
Like a Stowaway Supposedly Dead 
in the Ashes/ 





° 

The elimination of fire hazards by the burning ae rubbish, regularly but 
of sticks, shavings, rubbish, etc. may bring its a Tt ag Pen 
own additional danger unless proper care is However, whether you use 
taken to see that the fire is absolutely out before a burner or burn it in the 
you leave it. So long as a single spark remains open lot, place the fire at a 
hiding like a stowaway in the ashes, a little a Se ee ee 
breeze may fan it into a flame which may creep is supposedly out, turn the 
to shed or mill or lumber piles. hose on it, pour a bucket of 

' cee water over it, or in other 
Lumber Mutual Insurance provides specialized ways make certain that 
protection for the lumber industry. It pays its there are no sparks hiding 


losses fairly and promptly, but it endeavors to away in the ashes. 


render a still greater service to its policy-holders 
in the prevention of loss, and the reduction of 
insurance cost. 


Write to any of our Companies for full information about Lumber 


Mutual policies, our service in fire prevention, and our cost-reduc- 
ing dividends. 


ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 












Y y Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insur- Northwestern Mutual Fire Asseela- 8 rd 
LOY ance Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. Gon, of a — a 
, . Pennsylvania Lumbermens utual ; 
ee eee See a Fire Insurance Ce., of Philadel- 
, ’ tad Dp a, 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., Central Manufacturers Mutual In- 
of Mansfield, Ohio, surance Co., of Van Wert, Ohio. 
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Special 


THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 
FOR PEOPLE 


In the lumber woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Sel- 
ler. Best for selling lumber, shingles, re- 
tail yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used 
in logging operations. You can get em- 

® ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumberman. 


Send your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Greatest Lumber Newspaper on Earth. 


Address 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Wanted—Employees 


YARD MANAGER FOR EASTERN IOWA TOWN 


Good school and churches. Good salary and 
portunity for man of proper qualifications. Reply 
in own handwriting giving full description of past 
experience, nature and length of position, volume 
handled, religion, nationality, married or single, 
references, salary and date available. Amount of 
experience will not be considered unless you are 
aggressive and a hustler. Must have ability to 
create business and maintain good will of com- 
munity. If you do not have these qualifications 
do not apply. 
Address “E. 56,” 





op- 


care American Lumberman 





ACCOUNTANT—OFFICE MANAGER 


Who is also experienced in retail lumber, build- 
ing material and millwork. May be required to 
assist owner in buying and supervising estimates 
and sales. Indiana city—several branch yards. 
Address “‘D. 60," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED WHITE PINE SALES MANAGER 


With thorough knowledge of Inland Empire and 
California woods. Personally acquainted with trade 
in Central States. Must be able to furnish A-1 
refs. as to ability, integrity, etc. Submit full de- 
tails regarding your experience state age and 
salary wanted. Address “B. 63,” care American 
Lumberman. 


Wanted—Salesmen 


ATTENTION SALESMEN 


Wayne Builders’ Supply 
leading building material 
Middle West, located in a 
100,000 city, has a few good 
salesmen This is a rare 
identified with one of the 
ing material companies in 
in the promotion of many sales plans, including 
home modernization. Home Owners Service, al- 
though still in its first year, is already doing 66% % 
as much business as our nine-year established 
roofing department. This service is a direct sales 
plan on home improvements to give home owners 
assistance in planning, sélecting a contractor, and 
paying in easy monthly installments. Salesmen’s 
commissions are promptly paid upon company ac- 
ceptance of each and every order. Salesmen ade- 
quately supported by sales supervisor, consistent 
newspaper advertising, direct mail activities, and 
live leads. Applicants with successful sales records, 
between the ages of 25 and 45, can after a short 
training earn from 3500 up on a commission 
basis. Must be able to finance yourself for a 
limited time. Give age, sales experience, refer- 
ences, in letter to LEWIS T. McCOY, Fort Wayne 
Builders’ Supply Co., 840 Hayden St., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 





The Fort 


Company, one 
of the 


companies of the 
consistently thriving 
open territories for 
opportunity to become 
most progressive build- 
the business, pioneers 





SALES OPPORTUNITY 
Territories open in eastern Iowa 
linois. Exceptional Sales Plan. 
ence in building material and construction neces- 
sary, combined with energy and ability to take 
advantage of unsual development opportunity. 


and northern Il- 
Thorough experi- 


Write fully stating age, experience, sales record 
and earnings. 
Address “E. 63," care American Lumberman. 





A CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT BRINGS 
BUYER AND SELLER TOGETHER 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





Wanted—Employment 


DETAILER-BILLER 


Fine cabinetmaker, 31, with experience in fine 
architectural woodwork; also in furniture and mill- 
work; cares more to get a steady position than a 
high salary. 


Address “D. 52," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION 


By a man with over 20 years’ successful experience 

with Retail Line Yard Operators, the past 10 years 

as an executive: Best of references and record. 
Address “‘D. 55,” care American Lumberman. 





COMPETENT HARDWOOD AND MAHOGANY 


Inspector desires immediate connection with reli- 
able firm; 12 years’ experience; yard or road, any- 
where. State salary. References. 

Address “‘D. 57,” care American Lumberman. 








a 








[ How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 


OP CD: WN sie ccckcensccnssecees 30 cents a line | 
For two consecutive weeks...... 55 cents a line 
For three consecutive weeks..... 75 cents a line ! 
For four consecutive weeks...... 90 cents a line 
For thirteen consecutive weeks..... $2.70 a line 


For twenty-six consecutive weeks. .$5.40 a line 








For fifty-two consecutive weeks. ..$10.80 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 


one line. 

Count in the signature. Heading 
counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











Wanted—Employment 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 


Hardwood or pine. Can give good reference in 
fast up to date mills and can make a saw stand 
a good hard feed in all kinds of timber. Can come 
at once, 

I. V. AKENS 


Box 126, Bellamy, Ala. 





WHO WANTS A MANAGER 
Age 35, 13 years lumber building material, capable, 
honest, reliable, best references; available at once. 
Address “E, 50,” care American Lumberman. 





WORK. IN LOGGING CAMP WANTED 


By two English speaking French young men. 
penters by trade but experienced 
Pay own transportation. 

Address “E. 54,” 


Car- 
in tree cutting. 
Go anywhere. 

care American Lumberman. 





BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 


Experienced in pine, hardwoods and cypress. 
good mechanic in mill. 
W. E. ELLIOTT, care of Box D, Wink, Texas. 


Also 





BAND SAW FILER WANTS JOB 
Can make them go. Good references. 
Address “D. 50,’’ care American Lumberman. 


















November 15, 1939 














Wanted—Employment 


WANTED 


Position by an _ experienced 


Lumberman, thirty 
years in retail yard, planing mill and general 
office work, for past five years in charge of 
twenty-five retail lumber stores and a planing 
mill. Can handle any part of the retail lumber 
business in a successful manner. Best of referen. 
ces, can report any time after December first, 


BOX AA, care American Lumberman 


Wanted Retail Lumber Yards 


WOULD LIKE TO INVEST $75,000.00 
In good retail lumber business or would buy 
smaller good county seat yard, 
Address “‘C, 54,’’ care American Lumberman. 








WE BUY RETAIL LUMBER AND 
Building material merchandise stocks. 
Address “‘B. care American Lumberman, 


” 
vo, 





PRIVATE BUYER WANTS 
Retail lumber yard in Mich., Ill, Ohio, Ind, 
Address “D. 54,’’ care American Lumberman, 





WANT TO BUY 


Good retail lumber yard or will take part interest. 
Must be money maker and in town from 1,000 to 
15,000. Have 15 years’ experience in large city 
yard and know the retail business. A-1 Reference, 
Address “F. 50,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED TO BUY LUMBER YARD 
Prefer Southern Michigan. 
Address “F. 51,’" care American 





Lumberman. 





WANTS SUPPLIED 


Large number of wants supplied each week through 
the classified section. We do it for others, why 
not for you- AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 §. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Wanted--Lumber and Shingles 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER & PILING WANTED 


Want to correspond with producers of yellow Pine 





lumber and piling who are in a position to load 
such material on barges in streams tributary to 
Mississippi River. Will be in position to purchase 


appreciable quantities. 
Address “E. 59,” care American Lumberman. 





BASSWOOD LUMBER WANTED 
Grown in Northern Michigan, Maine or Southern 
Canada only, considered. Must be straight, dry 
stock, cut full 6/4 and 4/4, with large percentage 





of 12 ft. lengths. Carload quantities purchased. 
Address “E. 60,” care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—LUMBER 


We are in the market for several cars of 4/4” to 
8/4” Cherry No. 3 Com. & Btr. Advise us what 
you have with prices delivered Grand Rapids rate. 
ENGEL LUMBER COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





WANTED FOR CASH 


4/4 No. 3 Common Oak and Hardwoods. 
GEO. E. TOMLINSON, Winchester, Ky. 





WANTED TO BUY PLYWOOD 


Middle western firm wants regular source of sup- 


ply for 3/16” box plywood. Ordinarily buy full 
cars. Manufacturers who desire to quote are 
invited to send for specifications. 

Address “D. 56,” care American Lumberman. 





Wanted--Business Opportunities 


CONTRACT WITH EXP. OPERATOR 


A corporation owning twenty million feet long- 
leaf yellow pine and red cypress timber, located 
south Georgia, desires making contract with mill 
operator who understands manufacturing and sales 
of pine and cypress lumber, and is financially 
able to put in small circular mill to cut ten to 
twelve thousand feet of lumber daily. } 

The corporation proposes delivering logs to mill, 
the operator is to manufacture and sell the lum- 
ber, and pay the corporation an agreed percentage 
of sale price for the logs. 

Only operators who can give satisfactory refer- 
ence as to financial ability and successful past 
operations will be considered. 

Address “E. 62,’ care American Lumperman. 








CONSISTENT CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAYS 











